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My dear Prime Minister, 

I have pleasure in presenting to you the fourteenth report of the 
Administrative Reforms Commission. It deals with State Administration 
and covers two of the subjects particularly marked out for die Commission’s 
consideration, namely, Administration at the State Level and District 
Administration. 

2. Administration at the State Level is steered by Ministries who are 
elected by and are responsible to the people. It is the calibre of the 
Ministries that determines the character of the Administration. Our study 
has revealed that in comparison with the Ministries that were working at 
the time of achievement of independence there has been a gradual deteriora¬ 
tion in the composition and calibre of the Ministries that came into existence 
thereafter. Most States are now burdened with over-sized Ministries and 
some are suffering from the malady of instability. We have recommended 
that the number of Ministers of all categories should be kept within certain 
limits. In big States, there may be 20 to 25 members in the Council of 
Ministers; in the middle-sized States, the number may be between 14 and 
18 and in small States, it may range between 8 and 12. The distribution 
of subjects should be rational, based on considerations of coordination and 
efficiency. Once a basic scheme of grouping of subjects is introduced, it 
should not be changed just to provide for an increase in the number of 
Ministers. 

3. We have made several recommendations to improve the working of 
the State Secretariats. They are similar to those made in our report on 
the Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work. 

4. The administration at the district level is of high importance as it 
deals directly with the people and to a great extent is responsible for the 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, as the case may be, that the people derive 
out of administration in general. To ensure its efficiency as well as its 
responsiveness, we have recommended that it be bifurcated into “regula¬ 
tory” and “developmental” divisions. All developmental work in a district 
should be the privilege as well as the responsibility of the elected represen¬ 
tatives functioning in Panchayati Raj institutions. Official interference 
from the outside in the name of supervision and control should be eliminat¬ 
ed. It is such freedom from interference that will ultimately make the 
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Panchayati Raj institutions a success. The rest of the District Adminis¬ 
tration which we have termed “regulatory” will be in the charge of the 
District Collector doing his work without interference from the non¬ 
officials and directly under the supervision of the Government, Adminis¬ 
tration everywhere is becoming more and more specialised with new respon¬ 
sibilities of varied nature. It is this modern trend that has prompted us 
to recommend this bifurcation, for, the time and stage of one single officer 
functioning as the agent of Government supervising and directing the work 
of all departments, have gone. 

5. The Commission in their reports have followed the principle that the 
number of decision making levels should be reduced so as to ensure speed 
as well as economy. We have accordingly recommended in this report 
that two intermediate levels in the State Administration, viz one between 
the Tehsil/Taluk and the District and the other between the District and 
the Secretariat, should be abolished. However, at the supra district level, 
we have recommended that some specified functions should be entrusted to 
Commissioners with a wider area of jurisdiction than at present. The Com¬ 
missioner should not function as an intermediate officer between the District 
Collector and the State Government, but as one vested with specific res¬ 
ponsibilities for regional planning, inspection of various offices in districts, 
and statutory functions having an interndistrict coverage. They will not be 
supervising or directing or co-ordinating authorities having jurisdiction over 
the Collectors. Administrative organisation should expand horizontally 
and not vertically if work and responsibilities increase. 

6. After reviewing the institution of Board of Revenue, we have come 
to the conclusion that the appellate work now being done by them may be 
transferred to Revenue Tribunals consisting of a Judicial Officer who is 
qualified to become a High Court Judge and a senior officer of the Revenue 
Administration. Other work of an administrative and advisory nature 
now done by the Boards of Revenue could be transferred to the Secretariat 
unless, in any State, Government feels, having in view the magnitude 
of the work involved that there should be a Revenue Board for the Land 
Revenue and thei Tax Administration. 

7. To meet the growing hazards to the health of the people from 
pollution of air and water from industrialisation and urbanisation, we have 
proposed that the State Planning Boards in the States should plan suitable 
programmes. We have also suggested the constitution of a town and 
country planning committee at the district level under the chairmanship 
of the Commissioner with members representing the interests concerned. 
Proposals for the establishment of new townships or expansion of existing 
cities, towns and villages should be cleared through these committees and 
big schemes of regional or city development should be screened by the 
State Planning Boards, whose constitution we have recommended in our 
report on the Machinery for Planning. 

8. We have recommended the constitution of a separate Department of 
Personnel to attend to important functions of manpower planning, training, 
alent hunting, career development, and the setting up of an Establishment 
Board for making selections for appointment of Under and Deputy Secre¬ 
taries. We have also emphasised that the field to which all the services 
should contribute on the basis of an equal opportunity should be enlarged 
and that no privileged position should be accorded to any particular service 



in respect of posts which can be filled by officers drawn from different 
services after suitable training and/or experience if necessary. The posts 
of Heads of Departments should be filled by men with experience and 
knowledge of the subject-matters, preferably from the appropriate func¬ 
tional services at the State level. Officers posted as Collectors should ordi¬ 
narily have at least 8 years’ service to their credit. A regular procedure 
should be evolved for the purpose of selection of State personnel for 
appointment to Central posts at levels below that of the Under Secretary 
and equivalent posts in common areas, such as, agriculture, education, 
medicine and public health. 

9. We have recommended that the Governor should consult the Chair¬ 
man of the Union Public Service Commission and the Chairman of the 
State Public Service Commission in making appointments of the members 
of the State Public Service Commission, and that at least one of the 
members of the State Public Service Commission should belong to a differ¬ 
ent State. 

10. We have laid special emphasis on training of civil servants and 
suggested that a central training institution should be set up in each State 
where it does not already exist to organise a comprehensive programme of 
training. We have also urged the strengthening of O&M Units in States 
and the concentration of their effort on basic problems of Administrative 
Reforms. The most important facet of training should be moral and 
ethical.. Knowledge and technique are important, but much more impor¬ 
tant are honesty and devotion to duty. 

11. The present system of elections to the Village Panchayats through 
the ballot has intensified the factious spirit and the caste feeling in the 
villages and has led to corrupt practices. Meticulous application of the 
ballot system is unsuited to conditions of village life, and the small area and 
responsibility of Village Panchayats do not warrant a blind adherence to 
the established practices of election through ballot in spite of the obvious 
evil consequences that have followed from it. We have, therefore, devised 
in its place a new system of election by drawing of lots when unanimous 
elections to Panchayats cannot be secured. The system of drawing lots is 
not entirely new. Some institutions, when there is tie of votes, draw lots 
to determine the result. Choosing by lot was a practice known to demo¬ 
cracies in ancient times. 

12. In our first report on “Problems of Redress of Citizens’ Grievances”, 
we recommended the appointment of Lokpal and Lokyuktas. The Lok 
Sabha has already passed the Bill, introduced for the purpose. Though the 
jurisdiction of Lokpal has been, for the present, confined to the area of 
the Central Government, we reiterate our recommendation that Lokpal 
should have also jurisdiction over the Ministers in the State. Events and 
developments in several States subsequent to our recommendations have 
reinforced the need for an impartial all-India high level authority like the 
Lokpal. Charges of corruption made against Ministers in Kerala and Bihar 
have led to Ministries becoming unstable. Appointments of ad hoc Com¬ 
missions of Inquiry by the State Governments have been construed as a 
political vendetta by the parties or groups in power against their rivals. 
Unhealthy public controversies and instability of ministries are adversely 
affecting the progress of the country. At any rate, such controversies 
would, in all probability, not have arisen if a permanent Lokpal was in 
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existence to look into complaints against Ministers as and when they were 
made. The manner and terms of appointment of Lokpal are such that he 
will be able to command confidence in the same way as the Supreme 
Court. We understand that some States have agreed to a Lokpal having 
jurisdiction over their Ministers and we hope that the remaining States will 
follow suit. A Lokpal having a jurisdiction over the whole of India has 
become absolutely necessary in order to clear the unhealthy atmosphere. 
The institution of Lokpal will serve as an effective means of protecting an 
honest Minister and of punishing a dishonest one. 

13. Notes of dissent on some points submitted by Sarvashri H. V. 
Kamath, T. N. Singh and V, Shankar are appended to the report. 


Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- K. HANUMANTHAIYA 


Shrimati Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India, 
New Delhi. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

It is imperative that Government institutions, like other social institu¬ 
tions, should adjust themselves to changing environment lest they be thrown 
out of joint and cease to fulfil creative and constructive purposes. And 
to-day, the prevailing environment casts on public administration the one¬ 
rous responsibility to be a “fit instrument for carrying out the social and 
economic policies of Government and achieving social and economic goals 
of development”* and to be an agency responsive to the people. We have, 
in all our deliberation, been considering the steps to be taken in order to 
make public administration an instrument fit for the purpose mentioned 
above. In the reports so far submitted by us, we have made recommenda¬ 
tions mainly with a view to introducing reforms in the administrative set-up 
of the Central Government and several of them, with suitable modifications, 
will be applicable to the States also. In this report, we address ourselves 
mainly to the reforms necessary for enabling the administrative system in the 
States to meet the needs and pressures of a dynamic society which has as 
its avowed objective the securing of the welfare of its members through 
purposive action. 

2. “Administration at the State Level” and “District Administration” 
are among the subjects marked out for particular consideration by the 
Commission. As the issues thrown up by these subjects are inter-related, 
we have found it convenient to include them for consideration in a single 
report on the “State Administration”. A number of points which arise in 
an enquiry into the administration in the States arise also in the case of 
Union administration. In some of our earlier reports primarily concerned 
with Union administration, we have dealt with these points and the conclu¬ 
sions reached therein are referred to at various places in this report. In 
order that a comprehensive view of the Commission’s approach to these 
points may be obtained, it will be necessary, while going through this 
report, also to persue all relevant portions of our earlier reports on “The 
Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work”, “The 
Machinery for Planning”, “Centre-State Relationships”, “Finance, Accounts 
and Audit”, “Personnel Administration”, “Delegation of Financial and 
Administrative Powers” and “Problems of redress of citizens’ grievances”. 

3. The Commission appointed, in this connection two Study Teams, 
one on State Level Administration under the chairmanship of Shri K. 
Hanumanthaiya and the other on District Administration under the chair¬ 
manship of Shri Takhatmal Jain. Later, when Shri K. Hanumanthaiya 
became the Chairman of the Administrative Reforms Commission he 
ceased to work on the Study Team and Shri H. M. Chennabasappa was 
appointed to take charge of its work. Both the Study Teams have submitted 
valuable reports and the Commission wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the work done by them. 

4. The Commission also requested various States/Union Territories to 
appoint working groups on District and Agricultural Administrations under 

•Government of India Notification No. 40/3/65—AR(P), dated the 5th January, 1966. 
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the chairmanship of a Minister or an ex-Minister to examine the structure 
of these administrations in these States/Union Territories. Working Groups 
were set up in all the States/Union Territories addressed by the Commission, 
except Assam, Himachal Pradesh and Tripura. The Study Team on District 
Administration had the benefit of the reports of five of these Working 
Groups, viz., those of Gujarat, Kerala, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and West 
Bengal and also of the studies made on public grievances by Dr. S. L. 
Chopra, Lecturer in Education, University of Lucknow, and Dr. A. Avasthi, 
Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Saugar. 

5. Besides considering the reports of the above twp Study Teams, the 
Commission held discussions with various authorities in the States—Chief 
Ministers, Ministers and senior civil servants—and persons prominent in 
public life. The conclusions reached after a careful consideration of the 
material collected from various sources are embodied <in the chapters that 
follow. 



CHAPTER II 


MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT AT THE APEX 

The executive machinery of Government at the State level is headed by 
the Governor. In him vests, under the Constitution, the executive power 
of the State. In practice, however, the executive authority of the State is 
exercised, through civil servants, by the Council of Ministers on behalf of 
the Governor, except where he is required, under the Constitution, to act 
in his discretion. The Ministers are collectively responsible to the State 
Legislature whose members are elected on the basis of adult franchise. The 
leader of the party or of a coalition of parties commanding a majority in 
the State Legislative Assembly is invited by the Governor to form the 
Government as Chief Minister, and, all other Ministers are appointed on 
his advice. The business of the Government of a State is allocated among 
Ministers under rules made by the Governor in accordance with Article 
166(3) of the Constitution. Every Minister holds office during the pleasure 
of the Governor of the State. 

2. The Governor and the Council of Ministers, headed by the Chief 
Minister, together comprise the apex of the machinery of the Government 
in a State. The problems of organisation and management of the executive 
machinery have become progressively complex and diverse, particularly in 
the context of the new and expanded functions the Government has taken 
up in the fields of development and welfare. Any scheme of reforms 
in State level administration must, therefore, include the apex at which the 
political and the administrative processes meet. 

The role o£ the Governor 

3. We have already discussed in our report on Centre-State Relationships 
the role of the Governor in the changed political conditions since the 
Fourth General Election. We emphasised that he might have to face 
situations in which he will be required to take decisions in his discretion 
“to preserve, protect and defend the Constitution and the law”. Apart 
from recommendations about the selection of persons for governorships and 
method of their appointment, we made the following recommendations 
having a bearing on the relationship of the* Governor with the State Govern¬ 
ment : 

“Guidelines on the manner in which discretionary powers should 
be exercised by the Governors should be formulated by the Inter- 
State Council and on acceptance by the Union issued in the name 
of the President. They should be placed before both Houses of 
Parliament”. 

(Recommendation No. 9) 

“The Governors, besides sending the fortnightly reports to the 
President, should make ad hoc reports as and when the need arises. 
He must act according to his own judgment and discretion in 
making such reports to the President and also in regard to the 
reservation of Bills for the consideration of the President.” 

(Recommendation No. 10) 
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“When a question arises as to whether the Council of Ministers 
enjoys the confidence of the majority in the Assembly, and the 
Chief Minister does not advise the Governor to summon the 
Assembly, the Governor may, if he thinks fit, suo motu, summon the 
Assembly for the purpose of obtaining its verdict on the question”. 

(Recommendation No. 11) 

“When a Ministry is defeated in the Assembly on a major 
policy issue and if the outgoing Chief Minister advises the Governor 
to dissolve the Assembly with a view to obtaining the verdict of 
the electorate, the Governor should accept the advice. In other 
cases, he may exercise his discretion”. 

(Recommendation No. 13) 

“The Governor should not only receive information as provided 
for in Article 167, but should also actively look for it with a view 
to discharging his constitutional responsibilities effectively”. 

(Recommendation No. 14) 

4. Our Study Team on Centre-State Relationships has drawn attention 
to the need for the “gradual development of a convention under which 
State Governments voluntarily concede a watch-dog status to the Governor 
in specific areas (relating to civil services), agreeing in the process to accept 
and implement whatever he advises”. In this connection, the Study Team 
has referred to the experiment tried in the Punjab of entrusting the Governor 
with the task of considering memorials from aggrieved civil servants. As a 
matter of convention, the Governor’s decisions on the memorials were 
accepted without question and faithfully implemented. The Study Team 
favours the extension of this practice, on a voluntary basis, to all States. 
According to' the Study Team, the Governor should act, by convention, as 
the custodian of high standards in the management of public services. 

5. We do not, however, find it possible to agree with the Study Team. 
The Governor is the constitutional head of a State and has to act on the 
advice of the Council of Ministers except in matters in which the Constitu¬ 
tion enjoins on him to exercise his discretion. The Governor is a person 
appointed by the President to discharge certain functions, whereas the 
Council of Ministers, composed of the chosen representatives of the people, 
is charged with the task of running the administration in consonance with 
the wishes of the people. No Governor can, therefore, claim superior 
powers and greater responsibilities than the elected representatives of the 
people and their leaders who constitute the Ministry. Even though the 
Council of Ministers may on its own refer to and abide by the advice of 
the Governor on civil services memorials and other similar matters, all the 
same, anything done by the Governor either directly or indirectly, which 
affects the fundamental principle of responsibility to the Legislature, and to 
the people, would not be in harmony with the system of Government which 
the Constitution envisages. Further, we have suggested, in our report on 
Personal Administration, the setting up of Civil Service Tribunals which 
will in effect function as appellate bodies in respect of orders inflicting 
major punishments of dismissal, removal from service and reduction in rank 
of civil servants. These should provide safeguards against the infliction 
of arbitrary punishments of a serious nature. 
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6. We are, however, of the opinion that the functions devolved on the 
Governor by statute as the head of the Government at the State level 
(e.g., those of Chancellor of a University) should be discharged by him 
in his individual discretion and not on the advice of the Chief Minister. 
The idea underlying the assignment of certain functions to the Governor 
by statute is to insulate them from political influence. It is the representa¬ 
tives of the people themselves who confer such functions on the Governor 
through a statute. 

7. It has come to our notice that the Advisers to a Governor, appointed 
during President’s Rule, found themselves, at times, handicapped in their 
day-to-day functioning due to the requirement of consulting the concerned 
Central Ministers. When President’s rule is declared in a State under the 
provisions of Article 356 of the Constitution, the President assumes to 
himself all or any of the functions of the State Government and all or 
any of the powers vested in or exercisable by the Governor, or any body 
or authority in the State other than the State Legislature. Further, the 
powers of the State Legislature become exercisable by or under the autho¬ 
rity of Parliament. 

8. It has been the general practice that, whenever President’s Rule is 
declared in a State, Parliament enacts, under the provisions of Article 357 
of the Constitution, a Delegation of Powers Act, conferring on the President 
the powers to make laws for the State concerned. The said Act also 
authorises the President to consult, whenever he considers it practicable 
to do so, a committee constituted of Members of the Lok Sabha and 
Rajya Sabha, nominated by the Presiding Officers of these Houses. Some 
Members of Parliament from the State concerned are generally included. 
Any law made by the President is placed before Parliament which may 
either approve it or may direct that it be modified on the lines indicated 
by it. 

9. During President’s Rule, he exercises the executive powers of the 
State Government concerned on the advice of the Council of Ministers at 
the Centre. The Ministers at the Centre being responsible to Parliament 
for the State legislation and administration, during the period of President’s 
Rule, have obviously, therefore, the constitutional right to be consulted by 
the State Governor and his Advisers on all important matters including 
legislation which are likely to figure in parliamentary discussions. 

10. Even then, it is important that the references to the Central 
Mnisters from a State, during President’s Rule, should be confined only 
to such matters as legislative proposals which themselves will be of urgent 
or exceptional public importance and a grave threat to security and public 
order etc. It should be for the State Governor to decide, in consultation 
with his Advisers, what matters are important enough to be referred to the 
Government of India. As a general rule, the Central Ministers should 
not interfere in the day-to-day administration of the State, and the Governor 
and his Adviser must be allowed to function with efficiency and speed. 

11. We would also like to ensure that the committee set up by Parlia¬ 
ment for proposing legislation for a State undo 1 President’s Rule should 
invariably include all Members of Parliament from that State. This has 
not always been so m the past Out of a total of thirteen Consultative 
Committees constituted under President’s Rule in different States from 
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time to time, it was only in four cases that all sitting members in Parliament 
from the State concerned were included. When the elected representatives 
of the people in a State Assembly become functus officio, another set of 
elected members, viz.. Members of Parliament, must function for and on 
behalf of the people for the time being. Members of the Lok Sabha are 
elected from all over the State and it is not right that some constitutencies 
should go unrepresented on such Consultative Committees. We, therefore, 
recommend that when a Consultative Committee is formed for proposing 
legislations for a State under President’s Rule, all the Members of Parlia¬ 
ment of the State concerned, should be included in the Committee so as 
to make it fully representative. It is equally important that such a Con¬ 
sultative Committee of Members of Parliament should, apart from propos¬ 
ing legislation, advise and assist the President/Govemor on important 
matters of State administration. When the members of the Committee 
meet for the latter purpose, the meetings may be presided over by the 
Governor or a person selected by the Committee. 

Recommendation 1 

We recommend: 

(1) The functions assigned to a Governor by statute (e.g. those of 
Chancellor of a University) should be exercised by him in bis 
discretion. He may consult the Chief Minister if he so wishes 
but he should not be bound by the latter’s advice. 

(2) During President’s Rule in a State it should be left to the State 
Governor to decide, in consultation with his Advisers, what mat¬ 
ters are Important enough to be referred to the Government of 
India. The Governor and his Advisers should be allowed to 
function with efficiency and speed without interference from the 
Centre in the day-to-day administration. 

(3) The Consultative Committee set up to advise on legislation for a 
State under President’s Role should invariably indude all Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament from that State. This Committee shoo’d also 
advise and assist toe President /Governor on important matters 
of State administration. The meetings held by the Committee for 
this purpose may be presided over by the Governor or a person 
selected by the Committee. 

The Council of Ministers 

12. The Council of Ministers, headed by the Chief Minister, exer¬ 
cises overall control and direction over the executive machinery of govern¬ 
ment in the States. Standards of efficiency, integrity and faxrplay in the 
State administration depend on the efficient and smooth functioning of the 
Skate Cabinet and the quality and character of leadership provided by it. 
The public image projected by the Ministers and the ability and impariality 
with which they handle the business of government determine the tone of 
the rest of the administrative machinery at the State level. 

13. Our analysis of the composition and functioning of the different 
Ministries in the States since Indpendence shows that there has been a 
pronounced deterioration in the standards at the Ministers’ level in recent 
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years. The first General Election held in 1952 brought into being Minis¬ 
tries which were mostly compact, homogeneous and composed generally of 
persons of ability and experience in public life. They took their ministerial 
responsibilities seriously. The Ministries formed after the General Election 
of 1957, however, did not come up to the previous standards. Unhealthy 
political influences had made their appearance. But on the whole, these 
Councils of Ministers were hesitant to deviate from accepted standards 
of administration. After the Third General Election of 1962, there was 
a manifest decline in standards at the Ministers’ level. The size of the 
Ministries showed a tendency to increase irrespective of the administrative 
needs, in order to accommodate communal and regional claims and satisfy 
personal ambitions. 

14. These trends were aggravated by the formation of multi-party or 
coalition ministries in a number of States after the Fourth General Election. 
The differences in the ideologies of thei parties forming the coalition and the 
scramble for political power among those left out led to a wave defections, 
bringing in its train further political instability. According to a recent 
study, one out of every seven legislators (or about 14 per cent of the total 
membership) in the States has, since the last General Election, changed his 
political affiliations at least once. The percentage is as much as twenty- 
three if the more stable Governments are excluded from the total. The 
existence of a large number of independents in State Legislatures has con¬ 
tributed not a little to the changing fortunes of Governments. In Bihar, 
there has been a change seven times in Government during the last 30 
months. In Kerala, between 1948 (when responsible Government was 
first introduced in Travancore-Cochin) and 1969, there have been ten 
different ministries and four spells of President’s Rule. As a result of 
the political instability which has come to plague several States, there has 
been a proliferation in the number of Ministers and multiplication and 
frequent changes of portfolios, with consequential adverse effect on adminis¬ 
trative efficiency. The cohesiveness and collective responsibility of the 
Council of Ministers have been corroded; new stresses and strains have 
developed in Minister-Secretary relationships and unhealthy loyalties have 
developed among some civil servants, around individual Ministers and/or 
political groups. The experience with the variegated coalition governments 
in some States since 1967 has highlighted the uncertainty which besets 
policy-making and implementation processes under multi-party rule. As 
a consequence, some of the conventions, vital to the smooth and sound 
functioning of -a parliamentary democracy, have been undermined in more 
recent times. In our report on the Machinery of the Government of India 
and its Procedures of Work, we have already touched upon these conven¬ 
tions (vide para 6 of the report, reproduced in Appendix I). 

15. The impact of political instability and defections on public life and 
administration was aptly summed up as follows in a report submitted by 
one of the Governors to the President of India 

“The Government has.sought to maintain them precariously 

in power by creating too many Ministers which is an abuse of its 
constitutional powers. Such large number of Ministers and Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretaries, numbering at one stage 23 out of the ruling 
party’s strength of 41 and 22 now out of a total strength of 40, 
cannot be justified on any grounds of administrative requirement.... 
With all its good intentions, the Government cannot do much for 
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the people because it is being kept preoccupied at the time with 
the problem of its very survival. Administration is paralysed. 
With such a thin majority, individual MLAs are able to make ex¬ 
travagant demands. Every one seems to want to be a Minister or 
a Parliamentary Secretary. It is bad enough that political support 
is being sought by offering ministerial offices at the cost of the tax- 
prayer, but what is worse is that individual members of the legis¬ 
lature have realised their own (undue) importance. They can 
interfere in administration with, impunity and make demands which, 
even if they are unreasonable, can hardly be resisted by the Chief 
Minister. With the best will in the world, the Chief Minister cannot 
refuse to oblige his partymen because of the constant threat of 
defections. Since the loyalty of its followers is so flexible, the exact 
majority of the ruling party is not of any consequence. Allegations 
have been made by the Opposition that the Ministry is continuing 
“in power through corruption, bribery, political victimisation and 
distribution of offices”, but then the Opposition is also apparently 
securing defections through no better means or through no cleaner 
methods. Allegations are being made openly by both sides, that 
money is being paid to defectors. While it is difficult to say how 
far these allegations are true, there are good reasons to believe that 
the defections are being secured by not too honourable means. 
Opportunist legislators whose number is fairly large, can wield tre¬ 
mendous power by threats of transferring their loyalties. They can 
do and are doing incalculable damage by interfering in administra¬ 
tion. Too frequent transfers at their instance is demoralising the 
services. Since premature transfers cause a lot of inconvenience, 
junior officials, often tend to succumb to such threats” 

16. The size of the Ministers has shown an inordinate increase in 
several States after the Fourth General Election. Appendix II tp this 
report gives the size of the State Ministries in recent months. The number 
of Ministers at the peak level in recent times was 46 in Uttar Pradesh, 40 
in Madhya Pradesh, 39 in Bihar, 37 in Rajasthan, 28 in Mysore and 21 
in Haryana. At one stage one out of every two legislators of the party 
in power in Haryana, was a Minister. The abnormal increase in the size 
of some of the State Ministers can be partly accounted for by the need for 
giving representation to every important political party or group in the 
coalition governments. The number of political parties forming die coali¬ 
tion government in West Bengal in March 1967 was 14 and the number 
of Ministers was 18. The size of the United Front Ministry in West Bengal 
in February 1969 was 30, and 29 of these Ministers were drawn from the 
twelve political parties forming the coalition government. 

17. The size and composition of the Cabinet are of basic importance. 
It is often argued that in the context of changed political conditions in the 
country, the Council of Ministers cannot but be large. The different poli¬ 
tical and communal pressures have to be accommodated to make the 
Ministry stable. This argument has been proved fallacious. In several 
States the formation of large Ministries did not bring about stability. To 
allow an unlimited increase in the size of the Council of Ministers for main¬ 
taining the Government in office would gravely jeopardise administrative 
stability and efficiency. It would also mean putting a premium on defec¬ 
tions leading to political instability and chaos. The State Cabinets, 
whether of a coalition or of a single party, should not be allowed to become 
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a law unto themselves. Like a cricket team, Ministries have to play the 
game according to recognised and definite rules. They come into existence 
for the specific purpose of running the administration efficiently and impart¬ 
ially and not for operating a spoils system. We, therefore, cannot coun¬ 
tenance the argument that large Ministries are always needed under coalition 
governments. 

18. In our report on the Machinery of the Government of India and 
its Procedures of Work, we have emphasised that the Council of Minis¬ 
ters and the Cabinet should be compact and cohesive bodies so that they 
can pay adequate attention to the more important problems of public policy 
and administration and take speedy decisions. That would also help pro¬ 
mote collective responsibility and team work. We would like to reiterate 
that “the size of the Council of Ministers and the Cabinet should be deter¬ 
mined on a rational basis related to the needs of administration”. In such 
a determination, it would be necessary to take into consideration factors 
like area, population, stage of economic development, special problems, etc. 
Taking a broad view of the, needs of the administration in different States, 
we consider that big States, like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra, may have about 20 to 25 persons in the Council of 
Ministers. The middle-sized States, like Madras, Mysore and Andhra 
Pradesh, may have about 14 to 18 Ministers, and the small States like 
Kerala, Haryana and Punjab, 8 to 12 Ministers. Nagaland, which has 
been given the status of a State for special considerations, will however 
need separate treatment. 

19. As recommended by us in our report on the Machinery of the 
Government of India and its Procedures of Work, every Secretariat depart¬ 
ment should be represented in the Cabinet through a Cabinet Minister. We 
suggest in the next chapter a model scheme of dividing the Secretariat into 
12 departments. Under our present proposal the number of Ministers in 
the middle-sized and big States will be larger than 12. The number of 
Secretariat departments need not be increased in such cases. Cabinet 
Ministers holding portfolios of departments with heavy responsibilities may 
be given the assistance of a Minister of State/Deputy Minister. Such 
junior Ministers may be invited to attend Cabinet meetings when any 
matter concerning their departments comes up for discussion. 

20. The Ministers at the State level have to bear a heavy responsibility 
for formulating policies which concern the daily life of a citizen and for 
overseeing the implementation of these policies and programmes. Their 
direct contacts with the citizens are extensive and frequent. It is, therefore, 
important that the Chief Minister selects his colleagues with great care and 
regard for their ability, integrity and team spirit. The last consideration is 
all the more significant in forming a coalition government where the pulling 
together by the Ministers as a cohesive team, despite their ideological 
differences, will determine its success and stability. 

Recommendation 2 

We recommend: 

(1) The Council of Ministers should be compact and homogenous, 
its size being determined by administrative needs. In big States, 
tiie number of Ministers (including Ministers of State and Deputy 
Ministers) may range between 20 and 25, in middle-sized States 
from 14 to 18, and in small States between 8 and 12. 
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(2) Every department most be represented in the Cabinet through a 
Cabinet Minister. 

(3) As recommended in our report on the Machinery of the Govern* 
xnent of India and its Procedures of Work, the head of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers (namely, the Chief Minister) should, in selecting 
his colleagues, give special attention to considerations of politi¬ 
cal stature, personal integrity, intellectual ability and capacity 
for taking decisions and sustained application to work. Further, 
in assigning a portfolio, due regarding should be paid to the 
aptitude and capabilities of an incumbent. 

21. The Cabinet bears the ultimate responsibility for the policies and 
the overall direction of the business of Government. However, when the 
members of the Cabinet are drawn from several political parties with 
different ideologies, long range policy making and clear-cut operational deci¬ 
sions become difficult even if there is a common programme adopted by tbc 
coalition government. The Indian experience with coalitions, though a short 
one, amply demonstrates how the continuance of a State Ministry can be en¬ 
dangered by the insistence upon, or opposition to, the implementation of 
some of the items in the Government’s programmes by one or more of the 
political parties with differing ideologies which form a coalition. The sense 
of political insecurity and party loyalties induces the Ministers to rely heavily 
on their supporters in the party, in the ministerial group and even to look 
for support in the civil Service. Internal strains and stresses obstruct unified 
direction of Government business by the Cabinet. Instances abound where 
the Ministers of coalition governments have spoken in different voices, and 
the Chief Minister has denied responsibility for the decisions of individual 
Ministers who tried to use their offices to strengthen their party position. Col¬ 
lective responsibility of Ministers becomes, in such circumstances, a moc¬ 
kery. In the absence of clear policy guidelines, decisions on important mat¬ 
ters get delayed or even indefinitely postponed, and the implementation of 
policies and programmes by executive agencies suffers a good deal. These 
difficulties and deficiencies arise even under a single party rule when the 
Council of Ministers is composed of nominees of different factions within 
the party. The Chief Minister has, in these trying circumstances, to bear a 
heavy burden of resolving the differences, and acting as the chief coordina¬ 
tor of policies and programmes. On him rests the responsibility of keeping 
the ministerial team together and ensuring smooth functioning of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers as well as the administrative machinery. In case he finds that 
any of his colleagues is intransigent and does not fall in line with the policy 
or decision of the Cabinet, he should not hesitate to call for the resignation 
of the Minister concerned and if the latter fails to comply with this request, 
the Chief Minister should take proper action to remove him. 

22. The Chief Minister, as the head of the Council of Ministers and 
the leader of the ruling party or ruling coalition, as the case may be, is the 
functionary ultimately responsible not only for the efficiency and conduct 
of his Ministry but also for the efficiency and effectiveness of the State 
administration. He himself has to set a high standard of public conduct and 
insist on his Ministers doing so. He has to keep an eye on the manner in 
which die Ministers function and to ensure that the business of Government 
is conducted with dispatch, with a proper regard for public interest, and in 
a manner that will secure for it public response and confidence. It is not 
enough that he should exercise this vigilance only during deliberations of 
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the Cabinet meetings. It is necessary that he should keep himself posted 
with the manner in which the various Ministers function and the extent to 
which publio grievances are redressed or public needs met. While he should 
devote sufficient time to this work at the headquarters, he should also devote 
reasonable time to tours of inspection. It is obvious that during these tours 
of inspection, developmental activities with which is inextricably bound up 
the welfare of the people would receive priority attention. But law and order 
which affect the peace and good government of the State should by no means 
be neglected. 

23. As it is, coalition governments may be the order of the day in States 
for several years to come. It would, therefore, be advantageous that these 
governments, on their formation, lay down guidelines for smooth and effi¬ 
cient work. In our report on the Machinery of the Government of India and 
its Procedures of Work, we have drawn attention to some of the basic 
requirements for the working of the Ministers as a team [vide recommenda¬ 
tion No. 9(3)]. We would like to emphasise that these principles are equally 
valid in the case of State Governments. 

Recommendation 3 

We recommend: 

(1) As recommended in our report an die Machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and its Procedures of work: 

“For reinforcing the principle of collective responsibility, it is 
essential that (a), die cabinet should be agreed on fundamentals 
and all important issues are discussed and settled by the cahhw*; 

(b) a Minister does not announce a new policy or a major depar¬ 
ture from current policy without the approval of the cabinet; and 

(c) a Minister should not ordinarily speak or make announce¬ 
ments on matters not within his portfolio. However, if the cir¬ 
cumstances so require of him, he must get himself properly 
briefed by the Minister concerned.” 

(2) The Chief Minister should act as the real leader of the ntinisterial 
team. It should be Us undivided responsibility to ensure smooth 
and efficient functioning of the Council of Ministers. In case of 
irreconcilable differences between the Chief Minister and any 
of his colleagues, the Chief Minister should call for the resign*' 
tion of the Minister concerned and in case of non-compliance 
with such a request he should take appropriate action to remove 
him. 

(3) The Chief Minister should himself set a high standard of public 
conduct and insist on other Ministers to do so. He should keep 
an eye on the manner in which the Ministers function and ensure 
that the business of the government is conducted with dispatch, 
and with proper regard for public interests and needs. 

Cabinet Meetings and Committees 

24. The State Cabinets have to deal with various types of business 
relating to policies and administration. Accumulation of work at the Cabinet 
level will have deleterious effect on administration, for the official hierarchy 
will not be able to go ahead with the process of execution unless decisions. 
LI2Deptt. of AR/69—2 
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are taken expeditiously. The tours of Ministers and other pre-occupations 
many a time make the regular holding of cabinet meetings impossible and 
the matters awaiting cabinet decisions are kept pending for months together. 
The full cabinet must meet at least twice a month. This would prevent 
accumulation of business, enable the Chief Minister and other senior 
Ministers to acquaint the Cabinet as a whole with matters of common 
concern even outside the formal agenda, and help give continuing and 
systematic direction to the affairs of the State. 

25. We have given thought to the use of Cabinet Committees as a device 
for coordination of policies at the highest level in Government. We think 
that this institution is not so very necessary under a single-party government 
where the Cabinet is generally of a compact size and can meet more 
frequently than at present. Here, the Standing Committees of the Cabinet 
may be confined to problem areas which require continuous attention. One 
of such areas will be “planning and development”. Another, in the case 
of some States, will be “Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes”. 

26. The situation is, however, likely to be different under the coalition 
government whose members are drawn from several political parties with 
different ideologies. Cabinet committees could play a, useful role to help 
remove bottlenecks which many a time otherwise arise; in inter-departmental 
coordination at the ministerial level. Great care will have to be bestowed 
in constituting such committees after taking into consideration the weak 
links in inter—departmental coordination and the political complexion of 
the coalition. 

27. It is necessary that the annual budget, excluding taxation pro¬ 
posals, should be discussed jointly by all the Ministers at Cabinet meetings. 
This will afford an opportunity to every Minister to have a complete and 
integrated picture of the policies and programmes of the Government. It 
will further promote coordination in the Government’s policies and pro¬ 
grammes and help avoid duplication of expenditure and effort. It will also 
give an opportunity to the individual Ministers to review the budget and 
the working of their own departments in the wider perspective of the finan¬ 
cial outlays proposed for the various activities of other departments. This 
opportunity may also be utilised to assess and evaluate the progress achieved 
in implementation of policies and programmes and to spot administrative 
deficiencies and drawbacks. The departmental heads may be summoned 
before the Cabinet meetings and asked to explain the work they have done 
and propose to do during the coming year. Their taking part in the discus¬ 
sions at the Cabinet level will help promote a sense of greater responsibility 
and participation among them all. 

Recommendation 4 

We recommend: 

(1) The full Cabinet should meet at least twice a month. 

(2) In a single party government, the Standing Committees of Cain- 
net may be confined to problem area which require continuous 
attention, e.g., ‘Planning and Development’. In coalition gov¬ 
ernments, however, Cabinet committees may usefully be set up to 
help remove bottlenecks in interdepartmental coordination at the 
ministerial level. 
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(3) The budget of the State, excluding taxation proposals, should 
be discussed and finalised at meetings of the Cabinet 

Tours of Ministers 

28. The Study Team on State Level Administration has drawn pointed 
attention to the need for regulating tours of Ministers with a view to cutting 
down expense, preventing diffusion of effort and focussing greater attention 
©ti policy matters. The Study Team points out: “The present practice of 
the Chief Minister and Ministers going on tours according to their conve¬ 
nience has become somewhat chaotic”. It adds : “It looks as though the 
Ministers are always on the move and seldom work in the Secretariat. This 
not only dislocates their work at headquarters but also unsettles the work 
of the local officers. Tours are, no doubt, necessary in order to make an 
on-the-spot study of administration at different levels, but excessive touring 
is harmful both to the administration and to the image of the Minister him¬ 
self.” The main purpose of tours, of course, is the toning up of administration. 
But a Minister is not merely a public servant holding office; he is an elected 
representative of the people, a member of the political party in power and 
the community at large. He may have to undertake tours not only for offi¬ 
cial purposes but also for political purposes, for taking part in social func¬ 
tions, etc. These tours, however, should not be mixed up with ‘official’ tours. 
As suggested by the Study Team, the tours should be classified into two 
categories—official and non-official. Regular tour notes should be kept and 
made available to the Secretariat for initiating necessary action. TA and 
DA should be claimed only for the official tours. All official tours should 
be announced and communicated to the local authorities. At times, it may 
even be necessary to communicate non-official tours to enable the official 
machinery to get in touch with the Minister when the need arises. Officers 
should not be asked to attend on the Minister during non-official tours. 
There is a growing tendency on the part of Ministers in the States to take 
part in ceremonial functions of one kind or another. Participation by Ministers 
in ceremonial functions needs to be properly regulated so that their valuable 
time is not wasted and can be more advantageously utilized to attend to the 
business of the State. Official tours by Ministers need to be systematised and 
controlled. Official tours should be planned in advance and “undertaken 
for well-defined purposes, such as inspection of projects, discussion ‘of pro¬ 
blems with officials and people on-the-spot, to study public reactions to 
Government policies and so on.” The Chief Minister should be the control¬ 
ling authority of ministerial tours. Every tour programme of a Minister must 
ordinarily receive the approval of the Chief Minister before it is officially 
announced and communicated. The Chief Minister should, in consultation 
with his colleagues, lay down the maximum number of days for which 
Ministers may be out of the State headquarters during a month. 

Recommendation 5 

We recommend: 

The tours of Ministers need to be systematised and properly regulated. 
Official tours should be planned in advance and undertaken for well- 
defined official purposes only. The Chief Minister should act as the 
controlling authority of ministerial tours. In consultation with his 
colleagues, he should fix the maximum number of days for which any 
Minister may ordinarily be on tour. Avoidable participation by Minis¬ 
ters in ceremonial fundions should be discouraged. 
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Minister-Secretary Relationships 

29. The changed character of the executive set-up at the highest level 
has brought new stresses and strains on civil servants, particularly those 
in the higher echelons. The senior civil servants find themselves handicapped 
on account of shifts in policies with the not infrequent changes in port-folios, 
holding up of decisions and lack of coordination in operational measures doe 
to differences in approach of Ministers belonging to different political parties 
or factions. They have the added responsibility of explaining things, in 
detail to several of those who come to occupy ministerial positions with little 
or no experience of the working of Government. They have to make ela¬ 
borate records of discussions with the Ministers due to the element of un¬ 
certainty surrounding ministerial decisions. Owing to the inadequacy of their 
political support. Ministers of coalition governments appear to be hesitant 
to take responsibility for decisions and to defend the civil servants in the 
legislature. The multi-party rule has also meant continuing and increasing 
pressures on the senior civil servants for accommodating favours and con¬ 
cessions which Ministers wish to extend to their supporters and party-men. 
Ministers coming from a particular party try to vie with their colleagues 
from other parties, to build the image and strength of their own party. Ins¬ 
tances of political interference in the day-to-day administration by State 
Ministers are reported to be on the increase. 

30. Under our present parliamentary system of Government based on 
adult franchise, the Ministers often feel compelled to strengthen their own 
political positions and die position of their party by getting things done for 
their supporters and in the: process succumbing to undue political pressures. 
Enduring political strength cannot, however, be built on shifting sands of 
appeasement. There is no apparent limit to the demands which interested 
parties can make on a Minister, whose capacity to please them is limited. 
He should, therefore, try to build his political strength on his personal stan¬ 
dards of commitment to public good rather than on placating such interests. 
While the compulsion of the political situation may at times make it neces¬ 
sary for a Minister to intervene in executive matters, such an intervention, 
if allowed to compromise basic principles, will open the door to political 
spoils and lead to administrative chaos. 

31. We have discussed some of these aspects of the problem in our 
report on the Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures 
of Work. The following recommendations made by us in that report bear 
repetition : 


“Secretaries and other civil servants need to show greater sensitivity 
to, and a better appreciation of, the Minister’s difficulties, and to 
discriminate between minor adjustments on the one hand, and acts 
of political and other forms of accommodation compromising basic 
principles or likely to have substantial or lasting repercussions on 
efficiency and morale of the services, on the other. 

“The official relationship of the Secretary to the Minister should be 
one of loyalty and that of the Minister to the Secretary one of con¬ 
fidence.” 

32. The adverse effects of political interference in the day-to-day 
administration can be contained substantially by providing certain procedural 
safeguards against favouritism and partiality. Decisions on matters like grant 
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of licences and permits of various kinds, awards of compensation etc., can, 
with advantage, be entrusted to committees of senior civil servants. It will 
also be necessary to work out detailed criteria for the grant of licences, etc. 
which should be invariably followed by the aforesaid committees. As regards 
the political intervention sought by the civil servants in matters like trans¬ 
fers, promotions and the like, this should be discountenanced. As recom¬ 
mended by us in the report oh the Machinery of the Government of India 
and its Procedures of Work, “Ministers should not intervene in the day-to- 
day administration except in cases of grave injustice, serious default or 
maladministration on the part of civil servants. Where a citizen’s request 
or complaint calls for revision of a rule, procedure or policy, it should be 
met by effecting such revision, and not by relaxing the rules to accommodate 
an individual case.” 

33. An unwholesome impact of State politics on administration has been 
the growth of unhealthy loyalties among civil servants to individual Minis¬ 
ters or factions within the ruling party. Unhealthy personal affiliations of 
the civil servants to Ministers are mostly motivated by the former’s eager¬ 
ness to advance their career prospects with ministerial support. Many 
Ministers, on their side, develop a soft corner for those civil servants who 
would accommodate their wishes for grant of favour to their supporters. The 
Ministers very often prefer to have a Secretary who is willing to toe the line. 
We would, therefore, urge emphatically that the Chief Minister should, with 
the assistance of the Chief Secretary, take special interest to arrest the growth 
of unhealthy personal affiliations among civil servants to individual Minis¬ 
ters. 

34. The smoothness of Minister-Secretary relationship is primarily a 
matter of mutual confidence and understanding. It is, therefore, necessary 
to ensure that each of them works to the best of his ability at his own level. 
It would facilitate, rather than retard, decisions if all major decisions, with 
reasons therefor, are briefly recorded, particularly in cases of departure from 
a set policy or difference of opinion between the Minister and the Secretary 
on important issues. 

35. The factors which enter into successful administrative leadership at 
the level of the Ministers are diverse. A Minister must have competence to 
go into the broad administrative implications of the political decisions, ability 
to comprehend the inter-relationship of the administrative aspect with other 
aspects and capacity to over see implementation and efficient management of 
the affairs of his Ministry. Unfortunately the calibre of many Ministers in 
States in this regard is hardly up to the mark. In our report on the Machinery 
of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work, we recommended 
that a Minister should take a holiday of atleast two weeks in a year which 
he should devote to reading, reflection and relaxation. This recommendation 
is equally valid in the case of a Minister at the State level. We would further 
urge that Ministers in States, particularly the new entrants, should avail 
themselves of every possible opportunity to extend their knowledge of public 
affairs, economic policies of Government and administrative organisation 
and procedures. Ministers should increasingly participate in suitable group 
discussions and conferences to be organised by University Departments of 
Public Administration. Professional institutes should be encouraged to orga¬ 
nise high-level seminars on important economic and administrative problems 
for selected groups of administrators, legislators and public men. Ministers 
may be specially invited to address such seminars. 
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36. In the context of changed political conditions in several States, the 
standards of behaviour of legislators both within and outside the legislature 
appear to have received a set-back. Uproarious scenes on the floor of the 
legislatures have become too frequent. There is said to be a rising tide of 
interference by legislators in day-to-day administration, both directly and 
through the Ministers, in our report on the Machinery of the Government 
of India and its Procedures of Work, we have emphasised the desirability 
of adopting a Code of Conduct for Legislators, vide paragraphs 67 to 69 
of that Report (reproduced in Appendix 111). The need for it is all the 
more urgent in the States. 

37. With the deterioration in standards at the political level, the doctrine 
of civil service anonymity is also getting undermined. Questions in legisla¬ 
tures have come to be used to elicit information on matters of day-to-day 
administration, thereby compelling the Ministers to take interest in day-to- 
day affairs. Officers arc also being named in legislative debates and discus¬ 
sions. In the changed political circumstances today it is ail the more 
necessary that the civil servants must remain “nameless” and politically 
neutral. It is the Ministers, as elected representatives of the people and as 
leaders of the party or parties in power, who are responsible for administra¬ 
tion to the legislature. The responsibility of the executive to the legislature, 
along with the implied doctrine of civil service anonymity, needs to be 
preserved scrupulously. 

Recommendation 6 

We, therefore, reiterate the following recommendations already made 

by ns in the report on the Machinery of the Government of India 

and its Procedures of Work: 

(1) Ministers should not intervene in the day-to-day administration 
except in cases of grave injustice, serious default or maladminfch 
tration on the part of civil servants. Where a citizen’s request 
for complaint calls for revisions of a rale, procedure or policy, 
it should be met by effecting such revision, and not by relaxing 
the rules to accommodate an individual case. 

Secretaries and other civil servants need to show greater .sensiti¬ 
vity to and a better appreciation of the Minister’s difficulties, and 
to discriminate between minor adjustments on the one hand, and 
acts of political and other forms of accommodation compronrsing 
basic principles or likely to have substantial or lasting reper¬ 
cussions in efficiency and morale of the services, on the other. 

(2) The official relationship of the Secretary to the Minister should 
be one of loyalty and that of die Minister to the Secretary one 
of confidence. 

(3) AD major decisions with reasons therefor should be briefly reduc¬ 
ed to writing, particularly where the policy of Government 1 b 
not dear or where some important departure from the policy is 
involved or where die Ministers differs from die Secretary mi an 
important issue. 

We recommend further as follows: 

(1) The Chief Minister should, with the assistance of the Chief Sec¬ 
retary, take special interest to arrest the growth of unhealthy per¬ 
sonal affiliations to individual Ministers among civil servants. 
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(2) As recommended in our report on the Machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and its Procedure of Work, Ministers in Staten 
should take a holiday of at least two weeks in a year which they 
should devote to reading, reflection and relaxation. 

(3) Ministers should increasingly participate in suitable discussion 
groups and conferences which may be organised by University 
Departments of Public ^Administration, Political Science, Eco¬ 
nomics, etc. Seminars on important economic and administrative 
problems should be organised by professional institutes and 
Ministers may be specially invited to address such seminars. 

(4) The convention that civil servants are faceless and nameless in the 
legislature should be scrupulously upheld. 

(5) The Code of Conduct for Legislators adopted by the All India 
Whips’ Conference in October 1967 (and referred to in our 
Report on the Machinery of the Government of India and its 
Procedures of Work) should be accepted and observed by all the 
States. 

38. Increasing scale and complexity of the responsibilities of State 
Governments in the fields of development and welfare have necessitated the 
reinforcement of the present system of review of the work of State adminis¬ 
trations by the State legislatures. In our report on the Machinery of the 
Government of India and its Procedures of Work, we propose the setting 
up of new standing committees of Parliament (apart from the Committee 
on Public Undertakings which already exists) for five major sectors of 
administrative activity, and taking out these sectors from the purview of 
the Estimates Committee at the Centre. The need for similar sectoral com¬ 
mittees of the legislature at the State level has to be considered in the light 
of the conditions obtaining in each State. In our view, it would be worth¬ 
while to constitute these committees in the following fields : (i) Food and 
Rural Development; (ii) Social Services (including protection of the health 
of the people against hazards of contamination of environment); (iii) Eco¬ 
nomic administration (including Transport); and (iv) Public Sector Under¬ 
takings (wherever they constitute a sizeable proportion of the governmental 
activity). 

Recommendation 7 

We recommend: 

Standing Committees of State Legislatures may be set up in selected 
areas of administrative activity, for promoting detailed legislative re¬ 
view. The departments falling within the purview of these committees 
should be excluded from a review by the Estimates Committee of 
the State Legislature. 

Expenditure on Raj Bhavans 

39. The Study Team on State Level Administration has drawn attention 
to the high expenditure incurred on the establishment of Governors and has, 
in support, furnished the figures of expenditure incurred on State Governors 5 
establishment during 1965-66 vide Annexure I to the Study Team’s Report 
on State Level Administration. We are aware that the Government of India 
have laid down in an order the maximum yearly amounts that can be charged 
on the Consolidated Fund of the States in regard to the expenditure on 
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Governors and Raj Bhavans. While we agree that all reasonable expendi¬ 
ture in keeping with the dignity of the high office may be incurred, in a 
country like India, consistent with our socialist objectives and keeping in 
view the general standard of living, we feel that there is scope for reducing 
this expenditure. The State Legislature should keep a watchful eye on the 
expenditure on Governors and Raj Bhavans, and even with regard to items 
chargjed on the Consolidated Fund of the States, a discussion thereon in the 
Legislature is not barred. Non-productive administrative expenditure in any 
field or sector of Government should be reduced to the minimum necessary. 

Recommendation 8 

We recommend: 

Steps should be taken by the Union Government and the State Gov¬ 
ernments to reduce expenditure on Governors and Raj Bhavans in 
conformity with the objectives of a democratic socialist society. 



CHAPTER III 
STATE SECRETARIAT 

The State Secretariat, as the top layer of the State administration, is 
primarily meant to assist the State Government in policy making and in dis¬ 
charging its legislative functions. It also acts ‘‘as a memory and a clearing 
house preparatory to certain types of decisions and as a general supervisor 
of executive action”. The main functions of the State Secretariat are 
broadly as follows : 

(a) assisting the Ministers in policy making, in modifying policies 
from time to time, and in the discharge of their legislative res¬ 
ponsibilities; 

(b) framing draft legislation and rules and regulations; 

(c) coordination of policies and programmes, supervision and con¬ 
trol over their execution, and review of results; 

(d) budgeting and control of expenditure; 

(e) maintaining contact with the Government of India and other 
State Governments; and 

(f) overseeing the smooth and efficient running of the administrative 
machinery and initiating measures to develop greater personnel 
and organisational competence. 

2. The executive powers of the State Government extend to all matters 
specified in the State List (List II of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitu¬ 
tion) and to such matters in the Concurrent List in regard to which the 
State Legislature has enacted legislation and Parliament has not. In our 
reports both on the Machinery of the Government of India and its Proce¬ 
dures of Work and the Centre-State Relationships, we have emphasised that 
the Centre should not take upon itself functions and responsibilities which 
legitimately belong to the States- The transfer of such work from the Cen¬ 
tre may mean some increase in the work of the State Governments. But it 
need not be so in many cases, as there is already considerable duplication 
of efforts between the States and the Centre today. Again, most of the 
work which will shift to the States, as a result of our recommendation, 
would be for the State executive agencies to handle. 

3. There has been, in recent years, quite an increase in the size of the 
Secretariat in several States and accumulation of multifarious and unneces¬ 
sary tasks and executive work. The Secretariats are tending to become 
unwieldy, slow-moving organisations with a built-in propensity for delays 
Though attempts at reform have been made in some of the States, the ail¬ 
ments which affect the state secretariats still remain by and large unreme¬ 
died. 

4. In our opinion, the main directions in which the organisation and 
working of the state secretariats need to be improved are: rational grouping 
of subjects into a smaller number of departments; divesting the Secretariat 
of non-essential responsibilities and executive work; reorienting the role of 
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Secretaries to Government; stre amlining of the process of decision making 
and internal organisation of administrative departments; larger delegation of 
powers to the executive departments; and abridgement of the operational gap 
between the Secretariat and executive departments engaged in development 
work. 


Grouping of subjects 

5. A large part of proliferation of the Secretariat departments is due to 
the accretion of non-essential as well as executive work in the Secretariat, 
the tendency of the bureaucracy to expand and the splitting of the depart¬ 
ments to provide for a larger number of Ministers. The overall picture 
today in many States is hardly satisfactory. Separate administrative depart¬ 
ments exist to look after minor subjects or isolated small charges such as 
elections, national integration, civil defence, excise, jails, veterinary, rent 
control, printing and stationery, language and statistics. Nor is the distri¬ 
bution of the subjects between different departments adequately rational and 
homogeneous. The existence of a large number of departments with 
diverse items of work in several cases comes in the way of smooth and co¬ 
ordinated working of the Secretariat and leads to proliferation of staff at the 
middle and lower levels. Though the O & M organisations in some States 
have work study units, little attention has been devoted to this problem. 

6. In our report on the Machinery of the Government of India and its 
Procedures of Work, we emphasised the need for the allocation of work to 
different departments on the basis of an empirical analysis of the various 
functions and tasks to be performed by the Government, and the need for a 
rational grouping of subjects as between different departments, keeping in 
view the consideration of efficiency, manageability, homogeneity and eco¬ 
nomy. In our view, each of the Secretariat departments should deal with a 
particular segment of administrative activities which are inter-related and are 
of more or less homogeneous character. This would also provide a built-in 
mechanism for coordination of policies and programmes. For instance, most 
of the subjects connected with agriculture and rural development (such as, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, poultry, dairying, land reclamation, coopera,- 
tion, fisheries, forests community development and panchayati raj) could 
come under one department, under one Secretary. This approach also 
underlies our scheme for the reorganisation of the Central Ministries and 
departments. If the revised charge of the Secretary is found to be too 
large, he may be assisted by an Additional or a Joint Secretary. 

7. In any rational grouping of subjects, it would be necessary to keep 

in view die need for the Secretariat to shed all the non-essential and execu¬ 
tive work. The need for transfer of the executive functions out of the 
State Secretariat, has been emphasised by the administrative enquiry com¬ 
mittees set up in some of the States. For instance, the Administrative 
Reorganisation Committee of Maharashtra (1962-68) has cited the follow¬ 
ing instances of executive work which do not properly belong to the Secre¬ 
tariat; “.references regarding award of certain scholarships, transfer 

of Medical and Dental college students from one colleee to another; permis¬ 
sion to Medical Officers to accept examinerships of Universities outside die 
State, purchase of books and publications and recommending them to 
schools, colleges and libraries for purchase; holding of annual N.C-C. train¬ 
ing courses, social service camps, etc.” 
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8. There is equally the need for enhanced delegation of powers to heads 
of executive agencies. A study of the administrative Department of 
Health, conducted at the instance of the Punjab Administrative Reforms 
Commission, indicated that if that Department had delegated adequate 
powers to its executive departments, 32% of about 5,200 cases handled by 
it in the year 1964-65 need not have come to it. We also recommend in a 
later section a functional integration with the Secretariat of the headquarters 
organisations of certain major executive departments concerned with deve¬ 
lopment programmes. We have also proposed in paragraph 33 below the 
reduction of the decision making levels in the Secretariat and the introduc¬ 
tion of the desk-officer system. All these reforms should help make viable 
the charge of the integrated type of the Secretariat departments which we 
have proposed above. 

9. The Study Team on State Level Administration has suggested a 
model of 10 administrative departments to be adopted by the States. We 
are in general agreement with the approach of the Team. Our specific 
proposals in this regard are given in Appendix IV. We would like to add 
that, in our view, the number of the State departments should not generally 
exceed 13. We are proposing the slight modification in the scheme recom¬ 
mended by the Study Team to take into account the special needs of indivi¬ 
dual States. Activities particular to some States may require the setting up 
of a separate department, for instance, a Department of Tribal and Harijan 
Welfare in Madhya Pradesh and of Tourism and Ladakh Affairs in Jammu 
& Kashmir. 

10. In our report on the Machinery of the Government of India and its 
Procedures of Work, we took the view that the community development 
programme was a composite strand of several programme elements each of 
which concerned one or the other Central Ministry or department. The 
same is true of the community development programme at the State level. 
In view of the qualified success of the programme and the new emerging 
role of the Panchayati Raj institutions in rural development, we do not favour 
the existing practice in States of having a separate administrative department 
on the subject. In the model organisation of the Secretariat departments, 
proposed by our Study Team and recommended by us above, community 
development has, therefore, been shown as a part of the Secretariat depart¬ 
ment under Development Secretary. 

11. We have recommended in Chapter II that the number of Ministers 
including Ministers of State and Deputy Ministers should not go beyond the 
range prescribed for the three different types of States, viz., big State*, 
middle-sized States and the small States. In the case of the big and the 
middle-sized States, the number constituting the Council of Ministers will 
exceed the number of departments above recommended. In such a situa¬ 
tion, there will have to be, for some departments, Ministers of State and 
Deputy Ministers in addition to Cabinet Ministers. Departments, after they 
are constituted on the basis of a rational plan, should not be broken up 
into further departments in order to accommodate Ministers. Our vieWvS 
regarding the stability of the number of departments expressed in our report 
on the Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work, 
reproduced below apply to the States as well : 

“Stability in the basic administrative structure is very important for 

future administrative growth on balanced and healthy lines. At the 
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same time political exigencies requiring some increase in the number of 
Ministers’ portfolios cannot altogether be ruled out- Such increase 
should be brought about by a regrouping of departments and not by 
splitting them or realigning their subjects. We are decidedly of the view 
that the basic scheme of grouping of subjects into departments should 
normally remain unchanged until there is strong justification for making 
a change. Even then changes should be made only after a thorough study 
of the administrative implications. We do realise that certain functions 
allotted to a particular department may, over the years, grow in dimen¬ 
sion. There may thus be the need for setting up a new. department in 
that area. But mostly this should not affect the effectiveness of the 
organisational arrangements to handle that work. The new department 
will obviously be built on the nucleus already contained in an existing 
department”. 

Recommendation 9 

We recommend: 

(1) The distribution of subjects as between different Secretariat de¬ 
partments should be so effected that such departments would deal 
with a particular segment of administrative activities. Such acti¬ 
vities should be inter-related and be more or less of homogenous 
character. A model grouping of subjects is given in Appendix 
IV. 

(2) The number of the State departments should, in general, not 
exceed 13. 

(3) The basic scheme of grouping of subjects into departments should 
not be changed to provide for an increase in the number of Minis¬ 
ters' portfolios. A change should be made only on the basis 
of proven administrative needs and after a thorough study. The 
situation in which the number of members in the Council of 
Ministers exceeds the number of departments fixed on the basis 
of a rational plan should be met by putting in charge of some 
deparments, Ministers of State and Deputy Ministers in addition 
to the Cabinet Ministers. 

(4) Executive functions which are at present performed by the Sec¬ 
retariat and which do not have a close bearing on policy making 
should be transferred to appropriate organisations. 

Internal organisation of Secretariat Departments 

12. The administrative reforms committees, which hgve reported in 
some States in recent years, have underlined the importance of streamlining 
of internal organisation and methods of work of the administrative depart¬ 
ments. The need is for restructuring their internal set-up in the context of 
expanding field administration with increasing developmental responsibili¬ 
ties, the growing complexity of the policy making process and the mounting 
dissatisfaction of the people with the implementation of Government’s 
policies and programmes. For promoting a detailed examination of the 
financial side of the proposals made by the executive departments and 
facilitating their sanction, the Administrative Reforms Committee of 
Andhra Pradesh (1960 and 1964-65) and the Punjab Administrative Re¬ 
forms Commission (1964-66) have recommended that each administrative 
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department should have the finance cells headed by a Financial Adviser with 
appropriate powers and status (say, Deputy Secretary). The Andhra Pradesh 
Administrative Reforms Committee of 1964-65, recommended that the 
financial cells should be in charge of the accounts branches of the adminis¬ 
trative department. The Kerala Administrative Reforms Committee of 
1958 suggested that the financial unit in each department should be re¬ 
organised and strengthened both qualitatively and quantitatively and that 
there should be a separate cadre of Financial Assistants. The Kerala Ad¬ 
ministrative Reorganisation and Economy Committee (1965-67) did not 
favour the creation of finance cells as these would have to be headed by 
sufficiently senior officers, thereby involving considerable expenditure. It, 
therefore, recommended that appropriate wings of the Finance Department 
should be attached to different Secretariat departments. 

13. In our report on the Machinery of the Government of India and its 
Procedures of Work, we recommended that, in Ministries dealing with 
specific subjects as distinguished from those like Finance and Law which 
fulfil certain functions in respect of all the other Ministries, there should be 
set up three “staff” offices, (in addition to the main office dealing with the 
subject), namely, (i) an office of planning and policy; (ii) a chief personnel 
office, and (iii) a chief finance office- An administrative department with a 
heavy charge or with functions which have no close affinity with the work 
of other department(s) may have a separate planning and policy office. We 
also proposed that each Ministry should have a public relations office or 
unit. We added that each of the three “staff” offices should be manned by 
staff having specialised knowledge and experience. The heads of the 
“substantive work” wings may deal directly with the chiefs of the three 
“staff” offices, as also with the Secretary and Minister on matters of opera¬ 
tional policy. Proposals having a bearing on long-term policy should, how¬ 
ever, be processed through planning and policy office. 

14. The scale of operation of the administrative departments in the 
State Secretariats in many cases is not as large as in the Central Ministries 
and Departments. Our recommendation about staff offices referred to above 
will, therefore, need modification before being applied to the State. In 
place of the three staff offices, we would recommend the creation of two 
cells, one on “planning and policy” and the other on “finance”. 

15. We consider the constitution of a cell on ‘planning and policy’ of 
great importance. Formulation of long-term or strategic policies, particu¬ 
larly in the fields of developmental activities, deserves to be improved both 
in depth and range so that the policies made are realistic, comprehensive 
and clear-cut. Many of the failures in implementation today are due to 
the lack of concreteness and precision in the relevant policies. The setting 
up of a combined ‘planning and policy’ cell in each Secretariat department 
in the States will help remove these deficiencies. 

16. The creation of a separate “finance” cell is essential in view of the 
recommendation made by us in a later section of this report for delegation 
of increased financial and administrative powers to the heads of the execu¬ 
tive departments and the integration of the headquarters organisation of 
several of these departments with the State Secretariat. The proposed 
“finance” cell should be able to provide financial advice to the executive 
departments from time to time. Again, the Secretariat departments, under 
our scheme of reorganisation, will be of an integrated type and, therefore. 
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larger in size than at present. This in itself makes it desirable to have some 
internal arrangements for financial advice. We recommended in our report 
on Finance, Accounts and Audit that performance budgeting should be intro¬ 
duced by 1970-71 in all States as well as at the Centre. The creation of 
a separate “finance” cell in each Secretariat department will also help in 
this regard. 

17. We are recommending in Chapter IX the setting up of a separate 
Secretariat department of personnel to deal with all important personnel 
matters. In view of the quantum of work involved, it will not be necessary 
for the Secretariat departments themselves to have separate personnel cells. 
Each of the major executive departments would, however, need such a cell 
so that adequate attention is paid to personnel planning, career development 
and training of stall at middle and lower levels. Under our model scheme 
of reorganisation of the Secretariat departments, the departments of person¬ 
nel, to he set up, will be under the Chief Secretary and, therefore, under 
the charge of the Chief Ministers. We have already emphasised the Chief 
Minister’s role in promoting high standards of administration, and it is, 
therefore, logical that the Chief Minister should hold the portfolio of “per¬ 
sonnel”. This recommendation is also in consonance with the recommenda¬ 
tion made by us in our report on the Machinery of the? Government of India 
and its Procedures of Work that the new Department of Personnel at the 
Centre should be under the direct charge of the Prime Minister. 

18. For ensuring long-term policy formulation and operational problem 
solving on a sound basis, we recommended in our report on the Machinery 
of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work, that “there should 
be set up in each Ministry or major administrative department a Policy 
Advisory Committee to consider all important issues of long-term policy and 
to inject thinking inputs from different areas of specialisation into problem 
solving”. We consider that this innovation in organisational device will also 
be useful in Secretariat departments in the States. It is true that many of 
the broad policies are set by the national planning body and the Centre. 
However, the Secretariat departments in the States have the key responsibi¬ 
lity of adapting these policies to the local conditions and of evolving their 
own policies and giving them an operational shape. The Police Advisory 
Committees set up for each major administrative department in the States 
should be headed by the Secretary of the Department and should include 
the heads of all major executive departments. For smooth and effective 
functioning of the Policy Advisory Committees, it will be necessary to re¬ 
orient the existing Secretariat personnel in the preparation of self-contained 
papers or memoranda setting out the problem, its different alternative solu¬ 
tions and the merits and demerits of each alternative. 

Recommendation 10 

We recommend: 

(1) In departments dealing with specific subjects, there should be 
set up two “staff” cells, namely, (i) a combined cell on planning 
and policy; and (i!) a finance cell. 

(2) The new Department of Personnel (vide Chapter IX) should be 
under the charge of the Chief Secretary and be placed under the 
Chief Minister, 

(3) There should be set up m each administrative department a Policy 
Advisory Committee with the Secretary of the department as its 
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Chairman and the beads of all major executive departments as 
its members. The existing Secretariat personnel should be suit¬ 
ably oriented in the preparation of self-contained papers or me¬ 
moranda setting out the problems, its different alternative solu¬ 
tions and the merits and demerits of each alternative. 

Role of the Chief Secretary and other Secretaries 

19. Secretaries to the State Governments are the main advisers and co¬ 
ordinators on matters of policy. It is also their responsibility to watch the 
progress of implementation of policies and programmes and the ensure 
efficient and smooth running of the executive departments under their charge. 
A study of the role of the six administrative Secretaries carried out by fee 
Indian Institute of Public Administration (and cited in the report of the 
Punjab Administrative Reforms Commission) showed that meetings and dis¬ 
cussions were found to consume about 47% of a Secretary’s time. Another 
47% of his time was taken on case work. Of the latter, only about 23.5% 
was spent on programme matters (schemes, policies and enforcement). 
This study also revealed that the original contribution by Secretaries, cover¬ 
ing a wide spectrum of files, was found to be 7.4% of the case work. 
Further, there was a consensus among the Secretaries that they needed to 
devote much more time to general policies, plans and programmes and to 
development of organisation and personnel competence. These studies indi¬ 
cated that “quite a lot of work is pushed on to the Secretary’s level which 
either should not have come to the Secretariat at all or, at any rate, should 
not have gone up to the Secretary. Pressures of heterogenous administra¬ 
tive work on the Secretaries keep them so busy that they hardly find time 
for serious thought and reflection on policies and programmes of develop¬ 
ment.” We believe that the above findings fairly reflect the position pre¬ 
vailing in other States also. 

20. The scheme of reorganisation of the Secretariat and administrative 
departments which we have recommended above would relieve the Secretary 
of avoidable work. He will, however, continue to hold the key position in 
the administrative department. He should devote more time to the for¬ 
mulation of long-term or strategic policies, ensuring that the policies are 
translated adequately into operational programmes, reviewing the progress 
in implementation and initiating measures for developing greater organisa¬ 
tional and personnel competence both in the Secretariat and in the executive 
departments. He should be less of a “note-writer” and more of an expe¬ 
diter, progress evaluator, initiator of new ideas and policy adviser of the 
Minister. 

21. The Chief Secretary is the chief adviser to the Chief Minister and 
also acts as the Secretary to the State Cabinet- In his capacity as the 
adviser to the Chief Minister, he should bring out in detail the administrative 
implications of the proposals made by Ministers. It is his responsibility to 
ensure that there are no deviations or irregularities from the prescribed 
administrative standards and procedures and to maintain high standards of 
conduct and integrity in the civil service. He is also the head of the civil 
services in the State. 

22. The Maharashtra Reorganisation Commission (1962-68) found 
that the Chief Secretary of that State was devoting a disproportionately large 
time of his case work to unimportant personnel matters. The Committee 
added “...... it seems unfortunate that the highest official in the State has 
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to sign gazette notifications of appointments, promotions, transfers, leave* 
etc., that he has to spend time on the minutiae of protocol, passports, etc,’* 
It recommended that the Chief Secretary should “be concerned only with 
matters relating to transfers, appointments and promotions of Heads of 
Departments and senior gazetted officers.” 

23. The advent of coalition governments in some States has placed, fresh 
burdens and strains on their Chief Secretaries. Their task of coordinating 
policies and bringing about an integrated approach in the policies and pro¬ 
grammes of the Government has become more onerous in the context of the 
divergent ideologies among the members of the Council of Ministers. So has 
also their responsibility for ensuring high administrative standards in the 
face of mounting pressures on the political executives for accommodation for 
favours and concessions out of the way. 

24 In order that he may be able to meet the challenges posed by the 
present-day administration, the Chief Secretary should be able to command 
the respect that is evoked by long experience and personal competence. In 
some of the States, the Chief Secretary is the senior-most civil servant; in 
several others he is not so. In order that he can perform his role effectively, 
he should be the senior-most person, due regard being paid to merit. As 
proposed by us in regard to Cabinet Secretary at the Centre, the Chief 
Secretary of a State should stay in his job for 3 to 4 years. There have 
been cases where the Chief Secretary has held the charge for a year or less. 

25. We consider it necessary that the Chief Secretary be relieved of 
routine and non-essential work. Further, where the volume of work coming 
to the Chief Secretary so justifies, he should be given appropriate staff 
assistance. 


Recommendation 11 

We recommend: 

(!) The Secretaries should shed some of their existing functions and 
devote more time and attention in (a) helping the formulation 
of long-term or strategic policies; (b) ensuring that the policies 
are translated adequately into operational programmes; (c) 
reviewing the progress in implementation; and (d) initiating 
measures for developing greater organisational and personnel 
competence both in the Secretariat and in the executive depart¬ 
ments . 

(2) The Chief Secretary should ordinarily be the senior-most person, 
due regard being paid to merit. He should have a minimum 
tenure of 3 to 4 years. He should be relieved of routine and 
non-essential work and, where necessary, given appropriate staff 
assistance to enable him to ensure quick implementation of the 
Cabinet decisions and effective coordination in the policies and 
programmes of the State Government. 

Levels and Methods of Work 

26. Each administrative department is headed by a Secretary and nor¬ 
mally has a complement of Deputy Secretaries, Under/Assistant Secretaries, 
Superintendents, Assistants, Clerks and Typists. In some States, there are 
also Joint and/or Additional Secretaries. Ministerial staff are grouped into 
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branches, each under a Superintendent. An Under/Assistant Secretary has 
normally the charge of two or three branches. Initial scrutiny and noting 
on all receipts is done by the dealing Assistant, who has “little idea of the 
practical aspect of the problem in the field”. He puts up the papers nor¬ 
mally through the Superintendent to the Under/Assistant Secretary. All 
cases except those of a routine nature, generally travel up to the Deputy 
Secretary. The important cases go higher up to the Secretary and more 
important ones to the Minister. The present system of work in the State 
Secretariats is characterised by delays and involvement of too many levels 
in decision making and repetitive, “point-less, ignorant or inconsequential 
noting.” The administrative reforms committees of States which have gone 
into the problem have criticised severely the present system of noting by 
junior secretarial staff on the' proposals of the heads of executive depart¬ 
ments. 

27. The Rajasthan Administrative Reforms Committee (1962-63) sug¬ 
gested that “the initial examination of papers received in the Secretariat 
should be done by a gazetted officer. The first analytical note will be re¬ 
corded by the officer-in-charge himself and if the matter is within his juris¬ 
diction he will take an appropriate decision and convey it to all concerned; 
otherwise, he will submit the papers to the Secretary to the Government 
concerned.” For work connected with planning and development the Com¬ 
mittee favoured the extension of the Cell and Group systems—types of offi¬ 
cer-oriented staffing patterns which were already being tried in Rajasthan 
on an experimental basis. 

28. The Andhra Pradesh Administrative Reforms Committee (1964-66) 
stated as follows: “We strongly feel that examination of cases in the Secre¬ 
tariat should be done only at or above the level of Assistant Secretaries. So 
long as the staff at lower levels, such as Assistants, Section Officers, etc. are 
available, the tendency will continue to allow them to initiate the noting. 

Therefore.in the Secretariat there should be no sections at all on the 

pattern existing now in many of the departments and the Assistant Secretary 
should form the base. Of course, each officer in the Secretariat including the 
Assistant Secretary should have a Stenographer and one or two Assistants 
merely to put files without noting and to prepare other purely clerical work.” 

29. The Punjab Administrative Reforms Commission (1964-66) was 
of the opinion : “The conventional system provides free scope for opera¬ 
tion of Parkinson’s law of multiplication of numbers and assumption of 
unnecessary work which does not properly belong to the Secretariat; it fur¬ 
ther reinforces the power complex and class-consciousness of the seniors. 
It helps develop among the middle and senior levels an attitude of over¬ 
dependence, a sense of complacency and averseness to take responsibility.” 
The said Commission proposed a new “Action-oriented system” under which 
“it will not be necessary to have the levels of Assistants, Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents and Superintendents for examination of cases. Each Deputy Secre¬ 
tary may have two Assistants to help him in dealing with cases requiring 
detailed examination. This help would be in the form of adding of previ¬ 
ous papers, putting up relevant references to rules and regulations, and re¬ 
cording of papers finally disposed of. There should be no noting by an 
Assistant. Under the new system it will be necessary to give each Deputy 
Secretary more stenographic help than what is now available. Each Deputy 
Secretary may have both a Stenographer and Steno-typist. All outgoing 
communications will be typed in his office, except lengthy documents.” 
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30. The Maharashtra Administrative Reorganisation Committee (1962- 
68) has proposed the replacement of the existing clerical branches by units 
consisting of a Section Officer, a Stenographer, an Assistant and a Clerk. 

31. During the last decade, some States, e.g. Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Punjab, and Tamil Nadu have tried to experiment with “officer-oriented” 
work units known as “pilot” branches or sections. While some of the pilot 
branches set up on a trial basis were given up due to the difficulties experi¬ 
enced, some others are still continuing. 

32. The problems of excessive noting and involvement of a number of 
levels in processing and decision making in the State Secretariats bear a 
close affinity to those encountered in the Central Secretariat. In our report 
on the Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work, 
we recommended that there should be only two levels of consideration and 
decision below the Minister and that work should be assigned to each of 
these two levels on the lines of the “desk officer” system. We also recom¬ 
mended that “the duties and requirements of various jobs in the Secretariat 
at each of the two levels should be defined clearly and in detail on the 
basis of analysis of work content.” 

33. We are convinced that the need for reforming the existing methods 
of work is all the more urgent at the State level. We attach great impor¬ 
tance to the introduction of the “officer-oriented” and ‘desk-officer systems 
in the State Secretariats and all major executive departments. Under the 
desk-officer system, the officer dealing with a case is required as well as 
empowered to dispose of a substantial amount of work on his own with the 
needed stenographic and clerical aid. He is expected to avoid, to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible, sending cases for decision at a ‘higher level’. Fur¬ 
ther, under the officer-oriented system, the officer first dealing with a paper 
at a decision-making level is expected to do without assistance from ‘office’ 
in the shape of notings proposing lines on which decisions may be taken. 
The two levels of consideration and decision below the Minister may be: 
Assistant Secretary/Deputy Secretary; and Secretary (or Joint/Additional 
Secretary where in position). The staffing pattern in Secretariat depart¬ 
ment may, however, be flexible to facilitate the employment of officers of 
various grades. Introduction of this reform will also involve “(a) introduc¬ 
tion of a functional file index; (b) maintenance of guard files or card indices 
which will contain all important precedents; (c) adequate provision for “leave 
reserve”; and (d) adequate stenographic and clerical aids”. It will be equal¬ 
ly necessary to ensure that the noting on the files is confined to the more 
essential matters. Further, the new system will require a change in the 
mental attitudes and working habits of the existing middle and senior level 
personnel. An important cause for the failure of the experiments with the 
“officer-oriented” pattern carried out in the past has been the failure of the 
officers in the decision-making levels to completely rid themselves of their 
dependence on the notings from their Assistants. The desk-officer system 
proposed by us will not succeed unless the officers give up their existing 
habit of dependence on noting from Assistants. 

Recommendation 12 

We recommend: 

(1) (a) There should be only two levels of consideration and deci¬ 
sion below the Minister, with work as signed to each on the 
lines of “desk-officer” system. 
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(b) The duties and requirements of various jobs in the Secre¬ 
tariat at each of the two levels should be defined clearly. 

(c) The officer at the first decision making level should not be 
assisted with a note from the office indicating the lines on 
which decision may be taken. 

(2) For smooth and effective working of the proposed “desk officer” 

system, the following measures will be necessary: 

(a) introduction of a functional file index; 

<b) maintenance of guard files or card indices which will con¬ 
tain all important precedents; 

(c) adequate provision for “leave” reserve; 

(d) adequate stenographic and clerical aids. 



CHAPTER IV 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


For the most part of the substantive work handled by the State Secretariat 
there exist executive departments, varying in size and powers. The heads 
of these agencies often complain that they are hamstrung by rules and regu¬ 
lations and denied adequate powers to give the needed satisfaction to the 
people. They feel handicapped and frustrated by the necessity of referr¬ 
ing cases to the State Secretariat, the delay and procrastination in the deci¬ 
sions at the Secretariat level and the lack "of appreciation by administrative 
departments of the difficulties in the field and the technical aspect of the 
problems. 

2 . The ability of executive departments to implement the Government’s 
policies and programmes and bring satisfaction to the people depends con¬ 
siderably on tlie adequacy of the administrative and financial powers that 
they can exercise. While the importance of delegating increased powers to the 
executive departments is generally recognised, and some increased delega¬ 
tions have been made in some States in recent years, the overall approach 
has been one of hesitancy and caution. Delegations are often made piece¬ 
meal and with reservations, as if they were a favour and not a normal method 
of work organisation, and are often hedged in by restrictions of various 
kinds. 

3. We have already submitted a report on the “Delegation of Financial 
and Administrative Powers 1 ’. Most of the recommendations made in this 
report also apply to the S s "afce Governments. We recommended the setting 
up of a working group in each State, which does not already have such a 
bodv, to formulate a scheme of substantial delegations to executive authori¬ 
ties in the light of the considerations set forth in that report. Particularly 
relevant to the States are the recommendations concerning the need for an 
overall approach of “maximum possible” delegation rather than the 
“minimum necessary”; placing on the delegating authority the responsibility 
of ensuring that delegated powers are exercised properly modifying the 
delegations only through an amendment of the relevant rules and not 
through executive instructions; and authorising the heads of the departments 
to re-delegate, with the approval of the administrative departments, some 
of their administrative powers to the officers in their respective organisa¬ 
tions. An up-to-date compilation of administrative and financial delega¬ 
tions should be published in loose-leaf binders in a form which would facili¬ 
tate the incorporation of amendments made from time to time. 


4. Similarly, the recommendations relating to budget made in our re¬ 
port on “Finance, Accounts and Audit” will, to a great extent, be applicable 
to the States. There should be a ban on the inclusion of lump sum provi¬ 
sions in the budget and token -grants should he permitted only where the 
approval of the Legislature is necessary for a new service and funds for 
that service can be found by reappropriation. Timely action should be 
taken for the clearance of budget proposals. As far as possible, expendi¬ 
ture on only approved schemes should be provided for in the budget so 
that once the budget is passed, expenditure on approved schemes could be 
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incurred by the officers concerned within their delegated powers subject to 
the funds being placed at their disposal. There should be no need again 
to refer proposals of expenditure for specific sanction by the Finance 
Department. Performance budgeting should be introduced in the depart¬ 
ments whose activities result in quantifiable output. 

Recommendation 13 

We recommend: 

(1) The State Governments should adopt mutatis mutandis the recom- 
-mendatf ons made in our Reports on “Delegation of Financial and 
Administrative Powers” and on “Finance, Accounts and Audit” 
in regard to delegations and budgets respectively* 

(2) A working group should be set up in each State, which does not 
already have such a body, to formulate a scheme of substantial 
delegations to executive authorities. 

(3) Each State Government should bring out an up-to-date compi¬ 
lation of administrative and financial delegations using loose leaf 
binders in the form which would facilitate addition of amend¬ 
ments made from time to time. 

Integration of Executive Departments with Secretariat 

5. In the preceding paragraphs we have made a number of recommen¬ 
dations for improving the speed and quality of decision making in the State 
Secretariats and the delegation of large administrative and financial powers 
to the executive departments. These measures, if implemented, should help 
resolve many of the difficulties at present experienced by the executive 
departments. But they may not fully meet the complex, diverse and chang¬ 
ing requirements of administration of different development programmes. 
The need for quick action and decisions and for continuing interaction bet¬ 
ween the field and the policy making level calls for bringing the executive 
agencies in close and intimate association with the Secretariat. Partly for 
these considerations and partly for bridging the psychological gap between 
the heads of the executive departments and the Secretariat, there has been 
a tendency in recent times to confer ex-officio secretariat status on the heads 
or deputy heads of executive agencies considered important by State Gov¬ 
ernments. In some cases, the Secretariat officers have also been designated 
as the heads of executive departments. 

6. Most of the State administrative inquiry committees set up in more 
recent years have taken a view favourable to the granting of ex-officio status 
to the heads and deputy heads of the executive departments or the merger 
of offices of the heads of departments with the State Secretariat. Favour¬ 
ing such a merger according to a phased programme, the Administrative 
Reforms Committee of Andhra Pradesh of 1960 recommended as follows : 

“Having regard to the increased work load in the context of larger 
and larger Five Year Plans,, the urgency with which plans have 
got to be executed year by year, and the need to maintain 
continuous contact between the Head of the Department and 
the Minister and the Secretary to Government concerned and 
also to expedite the sanction of schemes and staff necessary, 
their implementation and their periodical review, this Com¬ 
mittee has come to the conclusion that the merger of the offices 
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of the Heads of Departments with the Secretariat in a phased 

programme. is an inevitable, and at the same time, the 

only practical solution.the reform is fundamental and far- 

reaching.” 

7. The Andhra Pradesh Administrative Reforms Committee of 1964-65 
was of the view that “the head of the department should no longer function 
as a separate entity. He should feel that he is part and parcel of the team 
of officers to whom a common task has been entrusted”. With a view to 
associating the Heads of Department fully with the work in the Secretariat, 
the Committee recommended the conferment on them of ex-officio Secre¬ 
tariat status and the introduction of the single file system whereby the exe¬ 
cutive as well as the Secretariat note on die same file. These recommenda¬ 
tions were to be applied to 23 Heads of executive departments (including 
the Inspector General of Police and Commissioner, Excise and Prohibi¬ 
tion), The Committee explained, “in our opinion it is necessary, to start 
with, to give Secretariat status only to those who are doing important work 
and spending large amounts particularly on work connected with develop¬ 
ment activities”. 

8. The Rajasthan Administrative Reforms Committee (1962-63) has 
recommended an experiment with the system of ex-officio secretariat status. 
It proposed that “Government may, to begin with, make the Chief Engi¬ 
neer, Public Works Department (Buildings and Roads) and the Director erf 
Industries and Supplies, ex-officio Additional Secretaries to the Govern¬ 
ment and study the results of this measure for some time and after they 
have made an objective assessment of the situation, take a decision with 
regard to other important departments”. ‘The number of officers of the 
executive departments enjoying ex-officio secretariat status in 'Rajasthan 
has been on the increase in recent years. 

9. The Kerala Administrative Reorganisation and Economy Com¬ 
mittee (1965-67) came to the conclusion that “it will be distinctly advan¬ 
tageous to confer appropriate Secretariat status on certain selected Heads 
of Departments. In examining this matter we have kept two objectives in 
view—better quality of work and the esprit de corps that would follow 
from the psychological satisfaction that such status would give to Heads of 
Departments”. The Committee recommended the grant of ex-officio 
Secretariat status to 55 officials of the executive departments. 

10. The Punjab Administrative Reforms Commission (1964-66) wa* 
of the view that “one way of ensuring adequate financial and administra¬ 
tive powers for the Head of Department is to confer on him appropriate 
Secretariat status, where he is not himself the Secretary of the Department 
This will automatically invest him with powers of the Administrative 
Department (as Additional or Joint Secretary) detailed in various Finan¬ 
cial and Administrative Rules.” 

11. The Study Team on the Machinery of the Government of India 
and its Procedure of Work, has recommended that the distinction between 
the Secretariat as the policy-making bodv and the non-secretariat organisa¬ 
tions as executive agencies should be abolished. It added that the head¬ 
quarters of all important non-secretariat organisations should be integrated 
with the administrative departments at the Centre. The Study Team was 
of the view that a divorce between short-range or operational policy mak- 
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ing and its execution is neither possible nor desirable, because new policies 
often flow out of executive experience. 

12. We examined these proposals at some length in our report on the 
Machinery of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work. Our 
broad conclusion was that it was essential to maintain policy-execution 
dichotomy in the case of regulatory, promotional, service, training, survey 
and research organisations. In die case of regulatory agencies the separa¬ 
tion between policy-making and executive work helps insulate the enforce¬ 
ment of regulatory measures from interference by the Government. Gov¬ 
ernment agencies having promotional functions or concerned with provi¬ 
sion of services, production of goods, training, survey and research need 
adequate operational freedom for their effective functioning. It is, there¬ 
fore, equally essential to keep them separate from the Secretariat. On the 
basis of analysis of functions and role of non-secretariat organisations, we 
came to the conclusion that the headquarters organisations of only such 
executive agencies should be integrated with the Secretariat which fulfil the 
following conditions : 

(a) The work of the executive organisation is primarily of a deve¬ 
lopmental character and constitutes a substantial portion of 
the activities of the administrative Department or Ministry. 

(b) It is actively involved in planning, coordination and review of 
developmental programme and advises the Ministry/adminis¬ 
trative department on these matters. 

(c) Its activities relate to an area which the policies have to be 
altered or modified frequently to meet the requirements of 
changes in situation ( i.e . where continuous feedback of field 
experience is essential (for effective policy-making). 

13. We also recommended that where the headquarters of an executive 
agency handles a major development programme including certain connect¬ 
ed regulatory functions, such agency may also be integrated with the Secre¬ 
tariat. 

14. In our view, the headquarters organisations of executive depart¬ 
ments in the following areas of development administration at the State 
Level appear to be worthy of consideration for being integrated with the 
State Secretariat to the extent they meet the criteria mentioned in para 12 
above. 


—Agriculture, animal husbandry, forests, fisheries, cooperation, 
community development. 

—Public works, irrigation and power. 

—Medical and public health, education and social welfare. 

—Transport, commerce, industry and technical education. 

15. The heads of executive agencies amalgamated with the Secretariat 
should function as the principal advisers to the State Government in their 
respective areas and given suitable status. They may also retain their pre¬ 
sent designations. They should be able to deal directly with both Secre¬ 
tary and the Minister. The matters in which they would put up papers 
directly to the Minister should be determined in the light of the nature of 
work and in consultation with the Secretary. 
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16. The integration of the major executive agencies concerned with 
development would in no way imply a curtailment of the role of the 
Secretary in formulation of long-term policies and in coordination and 
supervision of policies and programmes. In fact, the Secretary should be 
able to devote greater attention to them, having been relieved of references 
on routine and operational matters. The Secretary and the head of the 
executive department have complementary roles. They should be con¬ 
sidered as partners in the governmental effort and not as captains of two 
opposing teams. They should think and work together in a spirit of coope¬ 
ration and joint endeavour. 

17. The executive departments engaged in exclusively regulatory work 
should, however, be kept separate from the Secretariat. These will include 
executive agencies concerned with the following subjects : 

—Police 

—Excise, stamp duties and other taxes. 

—Labour inspection, factories inspection, vigilance, jails, treasuries 
etc. 

Recommendation 14 

We recommend : 

(1) The headquarters organisations of executive departments con¬ 
cerned primarily with planning, implementation, coordination 
and review of a single development programme or several allied 
programmes, covering a substantial area of the activities of the 
Ministry md having a direct bearing on policy making, should 
foe integrated with the administrative departments concerned. 

(2) The heads of the executive departments which are integrated with 
the Secretariat should function as principal advisers to the Gov¬ 
ernment in their respective areas and should enjoy a status ade¬ 
quate to the nature of their duties and responsibilities. They 
may retain their present designations. 

(3) In all other cases, the present distinction between policy-making 
and executive organisations may be continued. Such distinction 
is vital for protecting the operational autonomy of the regulatory 
executive agencies and such developmental executive organisa¬ 
tions as are mostly engaged in promotional activities, provision 
of services or production and supply of commodities. 

Reorganisation of the Executive Departments 

18. The number of executive departments in the States has increased 
significantly in recent years. This is partly due to an expansion of the 
developmental responsibilities of the Government and the need for invest¬ 
ing officers responsible for district executive tasks with the powers of a 
Head of Department. But that is not the whole story. The Study Team 
on State Level Administration has pointed out : “In correct assessment of 
the needs and improper approach to problems have contributed to the 

emergence and growth of a number of non-essential departments.. 

A proliferation of departments has led to overlapping of work waste of 
resources, inefficiency and confusion in administration.For instance, 
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the Department of Animal Husbandry in the past used to deal with all 
problems connected with livestock, poultry, fishery and the like. Now, there 
are separate departments for each of the items. Similarly, the present 
Department of Horticulture is born out of the Department of Agriculture”. 
The Andhra Pradesh Administrative Reforms Committee (1964-65) ob¬ 
served : We feel that the number of Head of Departments which is about 
eightysix is far too large and that it should be reduced to about sixty, by 
grouping two or three departments into one wherever possible”. 

19. Further, the distribution of work among executive departments, in 
several cases, lacks in rationality and manageability. The Maharashtra 
Administrative Reorganisation Committee (1962—68) pointed out : “The 
scope of the activities entrusted to some departments is too wide. In some 
others, activities which are clearly distinct and which are dealt with by 
independent cadres of officials, are grouped together under a common Head 
of a Department”. 

20. For smooth and effective management of the development prog¬ 
rammes it is essential to so reorganise the executive departments that need¬ 
less multiplicity may be removed and the diffusion of functions and res¬ 
ponsibility among them avoided. The primary considerations underlying 
the reorganisation should be homogeneity, rationality and manageability. 
The number of executive departments should be based on actual needs. If 
a new function is taken up by the State Government, it should ordinarily 
be assigned to one of the existing executive departments. A new executive 
agency should not be created without a detailed study of the capability of 
the existing organisations to handle the new tasks. 

21. The administration of the existing headquarters organisation of the 
executive departments needs improvement. Establishment and accounts 
work is handled by iunior ministerial staff. At the higher level it is looked 
after by the deputy head or/and the head of the executive agency, who, in 
most cases, being a specialist, has neither the detailed knowledge of adminis¬ 
trative rules and regulations nor any special training in management. 

22. The Rajasthan Administrative Reforms Committee (1962-63) re¬ 
commended that all administrative matters including establishment, 
accounts and stores purchase should be dealt with by an administrative 
officer of the requisite status and not by a technical officer. The Com¬ 
mittee added that the establishment and accounts work relating to subject- 
matter specialists attached to the offices of Heads of Departments should 
be handled by the general establishment and accounts section of the de¬ 
partment, and not separately in the respective offices of these specialists. 
Further, in departments where the volume of work so justified, a separate 
accounts officer may also be appointed. 

23. We agree that the head of every large executive department needs 
a deputy to relieve him of the burden of day-to-day administration. But 
this functionary should, in our view, preferably be a departmental officer 
who has received special training in management. He can be assisted by 
administrative staff drawn from the seneralH cadres. The administrative 
office of an executive department should contain a personnel cell which 
should look after day-to-dav problems of personnel administration, career 
planning, training, etc. It is no less important that each major executive 
department should have a manual, setting out its functions, organisation, 
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procedures of work, delegations at various levels and miscellaneous instruc¬ 
tions. Such a manual will be of great help to the officers and staff in their 
day-to-day work. 

24. The existing organisation for project planning and review in the 
large majority of the executive departments is hardly adequate. Many of 
the executive departments have a planning cell which generally comprises 
a complement of Assistants headed by a part-time senior officer. These 
cells are mostly busy in collating and coordinating information about deve¬ 
lopment schemes received from different specialist officers or sections of 
the executive department and in proposing district-wise targets and alloca¬ 
tions. Except in the case of construction projects in some States, they 
hardly undertake any work in regard to revision and refinements of techni¬ 
cal and administrative norms for the purpose of programme planning and 
review. Nor do they devote any worthwhile attention to proper schedul¬ 
ing of projects. In our report on the Machinery for Planning, we em¬ 
phasised that “the Central Ministries and Departments of State Govern¬ 
ments should work out in fuller detail the administrative and operational 
implications of each programme and scheme and ensure their proper 
phasing. The existing arrangements within the Government departments 
in regard to programme planning and management would have to be con¬ 
siderably improved”. 

25. We, therefore, recommend that each major executive department, 
engaged in developmental activities, should have a special cell in prog¬ 
ramme planning and review, staffed by persons possessing specialised 
knowledge of modem techniques in this field. They may be departmental 
personnel who are specially trained for the purpose or drawn from among 
professionals outside the Government. There is also the need for setting 
up of a suitable and adequate progress reporting system by these cells 
which would help the head of the executive department and the Secretary 
of the Administrative department concerned to keep a meaningful watch on 
progress of the schemes. 

26. Though we have, in this Chapter and elsewhere, recommended that 
establishment of cells for different purposes, we do not contemplate any 
significant addition to the staff. We expect the work of the staff to be so 
reorganised that certain functions fall to be carried out by special cells. 
There may, of course, be need to induct some technical personnel to carry 
out items of work for which the existing staff does not provide the neces¬ 
sary skill. 

Recommendation 15 

We recommend: 

(1) The existing executive departments should be so reorganised that 
needless multiplicity^ fs removed and diffusion of functions and 
responsib'Iity is avoided. A new function taken up bv the State 
Government should, as a rule, be assigned to one of the exist¬ 
ing executive departments. A new executive organisation should 
be created only after a detailed sffidy has shown that the exist : ng 
executive organisations cannot efficiently handle the new tasks. 

(2) The head of each lame executive department be assigned 

by a deputy to relieve him of the burden of day-to-day adminis- 
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trathm. This deputy should preferably be a departmental officer 
who has received special training in management 

(3) Each major executive department should have a manual of pro* 
cedures and instructions. 

(4) Each major executive department, engaged in developmental 
activities, should have a special cell on “programme, planning 
and review”. This cell should also set up a suitable and adequate 
progress reporting system. 



CHAPTER V 

DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 
The role of the District Collector 


District Administration is an important arch in the edifice of the general 
administration of the country. Whether it be for the maintenance of law 
and order or for the implementation of the Plan schemes for development 
it is the district which is the unit of administration. Though the executive 
power rests ultimately with the State Government functioning through its 
Cabinet, supported by the Secretariat located in the capital, the mass of 
the people for whom the administration is carried on live in the districts. 
It is there that the majority of the people fee) the impact of Government's 
policies which are spelt out at the State capitals. It is also there that the 
public grievances are more intensely felt. The impact of administration on 
the people in the districts assumes particular importance when viewed 
against the fact that it is they who send the larger body of representatives 
to the legislatures and determine their composition. The districts are, 
therefore, not only the fields in which Government’s policies, particularly 
in the welfare sphere, are in the main put into execution; they are also the 
major arbiter in the selection of those who formulate those policies. In 
view of its importance, district administration has appropriately been inclu¬ 
ded as a distinct item among the subjects on which this Commission is 
required to bestow special consideration. 

2. In a study of District Administration, the subject which demands 
the highest priority is the role of the District Collector (or Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner--—the designation adopted in some States). The office of the District 
Collector, which was originally created in 1772, has had a long history. 
He has traditionally been responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
tranquility in the district, for the collection of revenue, for playing an over¬ 
seeing and coordinating role over the work of the executive officers dealing 
with subjects other than those specifically allotted to him. Till recently, 
he was also concerned with judicial work pertaining to cases falling within 
specified fields. Further, he has. as a consequence of the introduction of 
various economic controls, been invested with the responsibility of adminis¬ 
tering these controls and of equitable distribution of controlled commodities. 

3. Hie role of the District Collector was an exalted one under the 

British regime. He was the repository of practically all the powers of “the 

Government” at the district level. Such a concept might have been con- 

sistent with the role the then Government assumed for itself, namely, that 

of a “ma bap ” (Paternalistic) government anxious to maintain law and 

order and not interested, to any significant degree, in stimulating the ener¬ 
gies of the people for the purpose of development through self-governing 
institutions. Conditions have, however, changed after Independence. Even 
the subject of ‘law and order”, traditionally associated with the District 
Collector, has acquired a much wider significance than that of the simple 
regulatory function of preserving the peace. Increasing urbanisation, 
expanding education and greater social awareness among the people, have 
added new dimensions to that subject. The situation calls for positive action 
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to anticipate and alleviate social tensions. While, thus, the problem of law 
and order has itself become more complicated and demands greater atten¬ 
tion, new responsibilities have emerged as a result of free India opting for 
a socialistic pattern of society, to be brought about by purposive socio¬ 
economic planning. The success of the constructive venture on which the 
country has embarked depends on the active participation of the people 
themselves in development activities at the ‘grass roots’ level. This parti¬ 
cipation can best be brought about by entrusting the responsibility for 
development at that level to people’s institutions normally untrammelled 
by external interference. Whoever is to work in the people’s institutions 
cannot but be subject to the overseeing authority of such institutions. It 
would not be desirable that the head of the law and order administration 
should be placed either in charge cf such institutions or subject to the 
jurisdiction of such local institutions. Further, it will be too much to 
expect a single individual to be in charge of the varied items of work in 
a district thrown up under the new dispensation in addition to those func¬ 
tions which, in the past, had been attached to the District Collector. 


4. A survey of the history of administration shows that it is only in 
the early stage of development that a single authority held direct charge 
of ah the functions of Government. With the emergence of representative 
institutions, separation of functions—executive, legislative and judicial— 
and differentiation of roles have become the accepted pattern. In India, 
while at the highest level the Judiciary had been independent of the Execu¬ 
tive, at the district level, till comparatively recent times, the Collector 
exercised judicial powers in certain fields as a District Magistrate in addition 
to being the executive head of a district. A change has been brought about 
in-this position and today, in most of the States, all purely judicial functions 
hitherto exercised by the Collector, have been transferred fully Or in part 
to the judiciary. The States in which the transfer of judicial work from 
the charge of the Collector, wholly or partly, to the judiciary has taken 
place are listed in Appendix V. We recommend that in the States where 
judicial work of the Collector has not yet been transferred to the judiciary, 
steps be taken to get it so transferred. In those States in which only a 
partial transfer of judicial work has taken place, steps may be taken to 
make the transfer complete. 

5. A further separation of the remaining functions of the Collector into 

general administration and regulatory (designated in the remaining part of 
this report as “regulatory”) functions on the one hand, and “development” 
functions on the other, is now called for, in view of the new policy to 
transfer -he responsibility of development at the local levels to Paoehayati 
Raj Institutions. We will, in a subsequent chapter, deal with the details 
of the Panchayati Raj Administration. It is sufficient, at this stage, to take 
note of Government’s policy to entrust development work in 

the districts to these institutions and to suggest the necessary 
changes in the functions of the District Collector. As the res¬ 

ponsibility for development will ultimately rest with these institu¬ 
tions, what is required by them is staff support in executing schemes, and not 
Central control and supervision by the District Collector. In any case, as 
already stated, no single individual can be expected to take the full load 
of the regulatory functions as well as of the new functions connected with 
development. It is, therefore, necessary to bifurcate the existing respon¬ 
sibilities of the District Collector, into “regulatory” and “developmental”. 
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The Collector will be in charge of the former and the Panchayati Raj 
institutions in the district in charge of the latter, 

6. With the transfer of responsibility for developmental work, the 
Collector would be able to devote himself exclusively to the regulatory 
functions. Thus, he will look after, among others, law and order, collection 
of land revenue and other taxes, and maintenance of land records, and will 
exercise regulatory functions in the field of civil supplies and related matters. 
A general feeling has been growing that due to the Collector’s being saddled 
with new responsibilities relating to development, the traditional functions, 
which play an important part in maintaining a sense of contentment in the 
general public, have suffered neglect. The transfer of the developmental 
functions should enable the Collector to devote more attention to his 
regulatory functions and thus help to improve the general administrative 
climate in the districts. 

7. After the responsibility for development is transferred to the 
Panchayati Raj institutions, occasions will arise when it will be necessary 
for a coordinating agency to deal with matters which concern the regulatory 
as well as the developmental administration. Thus, in the field of agricul¬ 
tural improvement, while the records relating to lands, land improvement, 
crop register and water resources, will be maintained by the Collector, the 
actual process of agricultural development including the utilisation of water 
resources will be the responsibility of the Zila Parishad. Such a situation 
naturally calls for coordination. The best way of achieving this is for 
the Collector and the President, Zila Parishad, to meet periodically and 
resolve all matters calling for coordination. This procedure may officially 
be recognised and incorporated in the legislation dealing with Panchayati 
Raj institutions. 

Recommendation 16 

We recommend: 

(1) In the States where judicial work of the Collector has not yet 
been transferred to the Judiciary, steps may be taken to get it 
so transferred. In those States in which only a partial transfer 
of judicial work has taken place, steps may be taken to make the 
transfer complete. 

(2) The District Administration should be divided into two sectors— 
one concerned with “regulatory” functions and the other with 
“developmental” functions. The District Collector should be the 
head of the former and the Panchayati Raj Administration should 
have the responsibility for the latter. 

(3) The District Collector and the President, Zila Parishad, should 
meet at periodical intervals to resolve matters calling for co¬ 
ordination between the regulatory and developmental adminlstra^ 
lion. This procedure should be given official recognition in the 
legislation dealing with Panchayati Raj. 

8. By law and tradition the Collector has been charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of maintaining law and order in the district. This responsibility 
he discharges in his capacity as the District Magistrate. Some doubts have, 
however, been raised with regard to the correct relations between the 
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District Collector and the head of the police force in the district, viz., the 
District Superintendent of Police. We, therefore, propose to examine this 
matter in some detail. 

9. The authority of the Collector who is ex-officio District Magistrate 
in the field of law and order is derived from the provisions of the Police 
Act, the Police Manuals of the various Slates and other executive orders 
issued from time to time. The Police Act, 1961, for instance, provides 
that the administration of Police in the district shall, under the general 
control and direction of the District Magistrate, be vested in the District 
Superintendent of Police. The position has been reiterated since then by 
a number of commissions and authorities. For instance, the West Bengal 
Police Commission (1960-61) expressed the view that the District Magis¬ 
trate’s position “as the officer ultimately responsible for the Police adminis¬ 
tration in his district should not be whittled away or allowed to be whittled 
away in any manner although he may have other duties to attend to.” 

10. There is a school of thought, however, which holds the view that 
there should be complete organisational and functional independence of 
the police working under their own officers and that the head of the district 
police force, namely, the Superintendent of Police, and not the District 
Magistrate, should be responsible for the maintenance of law and order in 
the district. A number of arguments have been advanced from time to 
time in support of this point of view by several authorities and individuals 
and these have been summarised by the Working Group on Police Adminis¬ 
tration appointed by us. It has been argued that there is need for well- 
defined control and direction in the maintenance of public order by one 
who is directly connected with the operating machine and that the present 
system which involves consultations with, and securing prior concurrence 
of, the Magistrate in maintaining public order is therefore highly unsatis¬ 
factory. The District Magistrates are at present overloaded with various 
items of work and are forced to depend on their subordinates for dealing 
with this essential work. Further, they are generally young and inexperi¬ 
enced and hardly spend two years on an average in the district in their 
entire career. The police officers, on the other hand, are, by training and 
experience, better suited to handle the problems of law and order. The 
problems of law and order have been handled creditably by the police 
without the guidance of the Magistrates in metropolitan cities like Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta. There need, therefore, be no apprehension, it is 
argued, about the maintenance of law and order after the removal of the 
District Magistrate’s control. If this essential premise of the functional 
independence of the police is conceded, then it will follow, as a logical 
consequence, that the extensive jurisdiction of the District Magistrate and 
his powers of control over matters relating to the administration of the 
district police should be terminated. For example, in matters like transfers, 
postings and promotions of Inspectors and Sub-inspectors, and the inspec¬ 
tions of police stations, the Collector need not have any say. Further, 
confidential reports of the Superintendent of Police and other officers should 
not be recorded by the District Magistrate, since it is consistent with the 
functional independence of the police and is a matter concerning the internal 
administration and discipline of the police force. The District Magistrate’s 
position as a coordinator in the district should not entitle him to head the 
police administration or to have wide powers in matters of police adminis¬ 
tration for which there is no jurisdiction. 
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11. We have given careful consideration to the arguments mentioned 
above and to the case made out by our Working Group on Police Adminis¬ 
tration. We find ourselves unable to accept the proposition that the District 
Magistrate should have no control whatsoever over the police administration. 
We are inclined to the view that in a democratic set-up, an organisation 
whose members are equipped with arms and have the powers to arrest or 
otherwise interfere with the liberties of people, cannot claim complete 
freedom from supervisory control exercised by an external civilian autho¬ 
rity. Such control is indispensable as a safeguard against the misuse or 
excessive use of the undoubtedly drastic powers which a police force is 
armed with. The proper approach would be that such civil authority 
should ultimately be responsible for the maintenance of peace and tran¬ 
quility, and that the forces in uniform should be the agency through which 
the objective is to be attained. 

12. The argument that in the metropolitan cities like Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, the police force is not subject to the supervision of a civilian 
authority misses the important point, that in the metropolis the force 
generally functions under the immediate supervision of the Ministry and the 
State Government. Moreover, in the metropolitan cities, the Collector’s 
responsibilities are not coincidental with those of the Collector in the 
Districts and the need for coordination between the police and other 
regulatory functionaries does not exist. 

13. After taking into consideration all the relevant facts, we agree with 
our Study Team that the supervisory control of the District Magistrate over 
the police should continue. We are, however, of the view that the control 
should be of a general nature and, that, except in times of emergency, there 
should be no occasion for the District Magistrate to direct the working of 
the police organisation, in other words, in the day-to-day functioning of 
his organisation and in matters of a routine nature like transfers and post¬ 
ings within his jurisdiction, the District Superintendent of Police should have 
full control, except that in matters when the functioning of a particular 
office is not in accordance with the maintenance of law and order, the 
District Magistrate may intervene to have appropriate action taken, for 
example, by transfer. 

14. As mentioned earlier, objection has been raised against the District 
Magistrate recording his views on the work of Superintendent of Police 
in the annual confidential report. However, once it is accepted that the 
District Magistrate should bear the ultimate responsibility for law and 
order and the maintenance, of peace, he will have perforce to be given the 
opportunity to assess the worir of the head of the agency which is engaged 
in the activities directly invoiced in five enforcement of law and order. The 
Study Team on District Administration holds such a view and we are in 
agreement with it. Incidentally, the reforms we have recommended in our 
report on Personnel Administra; ion in regard to the writing up of annual 
reports should remove any apprehensions of unfair treatment in regard to 
the. apntaisa! of the work of the officer reported on. We have recom¬ 
mended that the annual confidential report should be replaced by a Per¬ 
formance Report which would be initiated by a note from the official himself 
of his performance during the period under review. This should safeguard 
the officer against apy arbitrary adverse assessment of his work. The 
District Magistrate should confine his remarks to a general assessment of 
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the work of the District Superintendent of Police with regard to law and 
order and should not get himself involved in technical details or depart¬ 
mental matters relating to internal police administration. 

15. Of greater significance, from the point of view of the public in 
general and of larger interest to the smooth functioning of the administra¬ 
tive machinery at the district level, is, however, the existence of cordial 
relationship and mutual trust and confidence between the District Magistrate 
and the Superintendent of Police. Conflicts between the police and the 
magistracy tend to tarnish the good name of the administration and to 
create a chain of unhealthy repercussions. It is essential that the District 
Magistrate should take the initiative in fostering and maintaining cordial 
relations with the Superintendent of Police who is his partner in the main¬ 
tenance of law and order. The causes of conflict may be several, e.g., an 
overbearing attitude of efflciousness on the part of immature District 
Magistrate or a tendency to meddle with the details of the police adminis¬ 
tration, an inadequate appreciation of the responsibility of the District 
Magistrate by the Superintendent of Police or a general lack of tact and 
spirit of mutual accommodation and of willingness to work in a spirit of 
cooperation. The causes of conflict may be removed to a great extent 
if a certain amount of mutual forbearance and willingness to work as 
members of a team or partners in a common enterprise is shown by both 
the officers. The District Magistrate should, in particular, take care to 
ensure that, by his actions or administrative measures, he does not lower the 
prestige or authority of the Superintendent of Police in the eyes of the police 
force among whom the observance of strict discipline is of the highest 
importance. We have elsewhere recommended that an officer may not be 
appointed as Collector until he has completed , eight years of service. This 
should remove the feeling of resentment against junior officers commenting 
on the work of the District Superintendent of Police. 

Recommendation 17 

We recommend: 

(1) The Collector and the District Magistrate as the head of the re¬ 
gulatory administration in the district should exercise general 
supervisory control over the police organisation in the ffistrict. 
Except in an emergency, he should not interfere with the in¬ 
ternal working of the police administration. 

(2) In the day-to-day work of the police organisation and with regard 
to routine matters like postings and transfers, the District Supe¬ 
rintendent of Police should have fall control. 

(3) The Collector should annually record his views on the perform¬ 
ance of the District Superintendent of Police after receipt, from 
the officer concerned, of a note written by him on his perform¬ 
ance during the period under review. 

Protocol Duties 

16. An aspect of a district officer’s work which can be a source of 
considerable difficulty and embarrassment is' the one associated with the 
protocol duties and functions to be performed when dignitaries visit a 
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district. We understand that the position in this regard has improved in 
recent years and instructions have been issued by most of the State Govern¬ 
ments laying down the specific duties to be performed by the Collector and/ 
or other officers in the district in connection with the visit of Ministers and 
other dignitaries of the State. The Study Team, however, observes that the 
protocol duties still cast a heavy burden on the Collector and, to a certain 
extent, on the other district officers also. We are in agreement with the 
view that the work connected with the reception of VIPs, their boarding and 
lodging and the provision of other amenities and programmes should not 
normally make a demand on the time of the Collector himself. Unless any 
particular officer’s presence is specifically required, it should not be neces¬ 
sary for him to receive a visiting dignitary or to call on him during his 
visit, or to accompany him during his tours of inspection in the district. 
We feel that strict instructions should be issued by Government on this 
point to ensure that the time and energy of the Collector and other officers 
are not wasted on needless protocol duties. 

Recommendation 18 

We recommend that it should not normally be necessary for the Col- 
lector or any other district officer to wait upon a visiting dignitary un¬ 
less his presence is specifically required, 

Tonrs 

17. One of the important duties of a Collector, which has tended to 
recede into the background, particularly after independence, is touring in 
the rural areas, especially in the interior of the district. Oddly enough, 
the improvement in transport and communications has led to the replace¬ 
ment of the old system of intensive touring and night halts by slap-dash 
tours in jeeps or other vehicles, not involving a halt at night in a camp. 
If the Collector is relieved of his responsibilities in the field of development 
as recommended by us and he is also not needlessly required to spend his 
time on protocol duties, it should be possible for him to do intensive touring 
in the interior of the district, halting in camp at nights. We feel that it 
should be insisted upon that the Collector and his officers spend a prescribed 
minimum number of days on tour with night halts in camp. The periods of 
tour should be planned in advance and such touring should be continuous 
over a number of days and should not be interrupted. They should cover 
the interior of the district, particularly those places which are not easily 
accessible. It is only if this old system of touring is revived and undertaken 
in right earnest, that it will be possible for the Collector, and his officers to 
get in close touch with the people in the rural areas and obtain a real insight 
into their problems. During the course of this touring, the Collector should 
also inspect the local offices. Intensive touring of the interior and field 
inspections will help nip mischief in the bud or scotch any attempts at 
dereliction of duty by the subordinate revenue staff. Public grievances 
should be enquired into during these tours and whatever remedial action 
can be taken on the spot should be so taken. 

Recommendation 19 

We recommend that the Collector and his officers should spend a 
prescribed minimum number of days on tours with night halts in camp. 
The tour should be utilised, among other tilings, for the redress of 
public grievances on the spot wherever possible. 
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Administrative units in the district 

18. We have bestowed considerable thought on the ntimber of terri¬ 
torial levels that should be in existence for the efficient administration of 
the district and for the provision of- maximum convenience to the people 
at large. In most of the States, there are three levels, namely, (i) the dis¬ 
trict, with headquarters at the principal town of the district, (ii) the Sub¬ 
division with its headquarters at another place in the district, and generally 
comprising two to four tehsils/talukas and (iii) the tehsil/taluka. While 
these three levels, obtain generally for purposes of general administration, 
the position is somewhat complicated by the fact that the Block has become 
the unit of administration for developmental work. The blocks are, gene¬ 
rally speaking, smaller in area than a tehsil; they cover about 100 villages 
with a population of about 66,000 people. So the units for purposes of 
Panchayati Raj administration and for purposes of general administration 
are different. Moreover, while in most of the States, there are three levels 
in the district administration, in certain States, for instance. West Bengal 
and Bihar, there are no units of administration below the sub-divisional 
level. Further, while in many of the States each sub-division comprises a 
number of tehsils/talukas, the position is materially different in States like 
Punjab where a sub-division is, generally speaking, co-terminous with the 
tehsil. While in some States, the Sub-Divisional Officers reside at and work 
from the headquarters of their sub-division, in others (e.g., in U.P.) they 
are stationed at and operate from the headquarters of the district. In some 
other States, (e.g., Punjab and Haryana) the Sub-Divisional Officer is 
stationed at the headquarters of the sub-division where the latter comprises 
only one tehsil and is thus co-terminous with it. 

19. The administrative structure of the district administration presents 
a variegated picture. It creates, in our view, certain unnecessary levels and 
it does not always make for smooth and easy functioning of the administra¬ 
tion. It should be sufficient to have two decision making levels in the 
District Administration. The. lower level may be located in the tehsil/ 
taluka, where it is extensive enough, or in a group of tehsils/talukas where 
they are not big for a single charge. (In some States, there are no tehsils/ 
talukas, and a sub-division is the unit below the district. They may con¬ 
tinue with the same nomenclature.) The higher one will, as at present, be 
at the headquarters of the district. 

20. In our report on “Delegation of Financial and Administrative 
Powers”, we have suggested extensive delegation of powers to the lower 
units in the administration. We consider that with the two-tier level of 
administration in the district, as suggested by us, it should be possible to 
make extensive delegation of powers, both administrative and financial, on 
lines suggested by us. We consider that the State Governments should 
take steps, after these two levels have been brought into existence, to make 
necessary delegations with a view to achieving the decentralisation of work 
from the district to the taluka. 

Recommendation 20 

We recommend: 

(1) There should be only two administrative units whose heads are 
invested with powers of decision making in the district adminis¬ 
tration—the one in the tehsil/taluka or a group of tehsil/talukas 
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Or a sub-division (in the States where there are uo-tehsils/ talukas) 
and the other at the headquarters of the district. The interme¬ 
diary levels, where they exist, may be abolished. 

(2) Powers should be delegated to the maximum extent to the officer 
in charge of the sub-district administrative unit. 

Size of the District 

21. The districts in the country vary widely both in respect of area and 
population. While it is true that the administrative staff in a bigger dis¬ 
trict is suitably reinforced to handle the larger volume of work generated, 
there is little doubt about the fact that there is always an optimum size for 
a district, beyond which the problems of coordination would tend to make 
administration tax, inefficient and ineffective. 

22. The districts, now in existence, have remained administrative units 
for several decades past. And no wonder the people have developed a 
kind of local attachment to them. Any alteration in their areas is, there¬ 
fore, likely to lead to public agitation of some kind or other. 

23. In the present climate in the country, which is surcharged with 
parchoial sentiment and emotion, it would not be easy to bring about a re¬ 
organisation of the existing districts. In any case, it will not be possible 
for the Commission to undertake a close and detailed examination of this 
problem and make recommendations for reorganising the districts. The 
magnitude of the work involved) is such that if a single body were to embark 
upon it, it would not be able to complete it even within a decade. It would, 
therefore, be more appropriate for each State to undertake this work at a 
later date when times are better suited for it. The people concerned will 
have to be consulted, and, to the maximum extent practicable, attempts 
should be made to carry public opinion in favour of the alteration of 
boundaries, if any. In this connection a committee may have to be appoint¬ 
ed in each State for ascertaining public opinion, gathering necessary evidence 
and making suitable recommendations. 

Recommendation 21 

We recommend that when conditions are more propitious for con¬ 
sidering the question of readjusting the boundaries of districts, the 
State Governments may appoint committees for the purpose of 
examining the size and boundaries of districts in the light of admi¬ 
nistrative requirements. 



CHAPTER VI 

PANCHAYATI RAJ ADMINISTRATION 

The Village Panchayats have existed as an institution in India since time 
immemorial. These institutions have continued to exist, displaying their 
innate capacity to survive the changing fortunes of political overlords and 
the turmoils of foreign invasion which the country underwent from time to 
time. By reason of long established custom, usage or prescriptive right 
they acted as a cushion against the vagaries and whims of the local straps. 
They, however, became debilitated under the impact of the British regime 
which introduced the trend towards centralisation. Though some half¬ 
hearted endeavours were made to revive or resuscitate them under the Ripon 
Resolution of 1882 or after the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms which transferred the subject of local self-government to the Minis¬ 
ters responsible to popularly elected legislatures, they did not regain their 
former importance in rural life. 

2. After Independence, the establishment of Panchayats and die foster¬ 
ing of their growth have been accepted as an important matter of public 
policy. This policy is enshrined in Article 40 of the Constitution which 
states that “the State shall take steps to organise village panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable 
them to function as units of self-government”. Even though this Article 
refers only to village panchayats, it has been assumed, and reasonably too, 
that the framers of the Constitution intended to cover the Panchayati Raj 
bodies at all levels and not just the ones located in the villages. An impor¬ 
tant landmark in the development of these institutions was the appointment, 
by the Committee on Plan Projects (Planning Commission) in January 
1957, of a Study Team under the chairmanship of Shri Balwantray Mehta. 
This Team recommended the setting up of a three-tier organisation of 
Panchayati Raj bodies, namely, the directly elected Panchayats at the village 
(Gram) level, the Panchayat Samiti at the block level and the Zila Parishad 
at the district level. The Gram Panchayats and the Panchayat Samitis were 
to be executive bodies, while the Zila Parishad was to be a coordinating 
and supervisory body with the District Collector as the Chairman. The 
Team also envisaged the possibility of devolution of powers to the district 
body, though, in their opinion, the Samiti would be the most appropriate 
means of decentralisation of power in a democracy. They suggested that 
all planning and developmental activities in the rural areas in the district 
should be handed over to these elected bodies. 

3. The recommendations of the Team were accepted by the National 
Development Council in January 1959 and have been implemented, though 
without strict adherence to a single pattern for the whole country. The 
following basic principles were commended for acceptance by all: 

(i) There should be a three-tier structure from the village to the 
district level, each tier linked with the other. 

(ii) There should be adequate transfer of powers and responsibi¬ 
lities to these bodies. 
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(iii) In view of the transfer of powers and responsibilities, adequate 
resources should be placed at their disposal. 

(iv) All developmental programmes at each level should be entrust¬ 
ed to these bodies. 

(v) The system ultimately evolved should be such that further de¬ 
volution of power should be facilitated. 

4. As a result of the legislation promoted by the various States, these 
institutions have bv now been established in 13 of the States. Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir do not have such institutions. In the 
small State of Nagaland, there is no Panchayati Raj organisation, but the 
tribal councils fulfil the same purpose. In Kerala, a Bill on the subject is 
pending in the Assembly; in Madhya Pradesh the legislation has been passed 
but has yet to be fully implemented, while in Jammu & Kashmir the State 
Government are not in favour of introducing the Panchayati Raj at levels 
other than the village level where Panchayats are functioning. Tn Bihar, 
these institutions are working only in three districts. It would appear that 
the Gram Panchayats, numbering more than 2 lakhs in the country, now 
cover about 98% of the villages and almost the same percentage of the 
rural population. 

5. The duties and functions assigned to the Panchayati Raj bodies can 
broadly be placed under three categories: 

(i) Provision of the usual municipal services and other civic 
amenities;' 

(ii) Social welfare activities; and 

(iii) Development work. 

The tendency has been to entrust more and more functions to the 
Panchayati Raj bodies, particularly the Zila Parishads, which, being the 
apex bodies in the district, are expected to take a broad and overall view 
of the conditions, resources and requirements of the various areas of the 
district. Several important matters relating to the structure, organisation 
and functions of the Panchayati Raj bodies have been examined in detail 
and discussed by the Study Team on District Administration. We deal in 
brief with some of the suggestions made by the Team. 

Collector and the Panchayati Raj Administration 

6. One of the important issues arising in connection with the adminis¬ 
tration of these institutions relates to the position of the Collector vis-a-vis 
the Panchayati Raj bodies. The Balwantrav Mehta Team was of the view 
that the Collector should be the captain of the team comprising officers of 
developmental departments of the district and should be made fully respon¬ 
sible for securing necessary coordination in the formulation and implemen¬ 
tation of plans in the district. However, in the legislation promoted by 
the various States the role assigned to the Collector displays a marked 
variety. While in some States he is a member of the Zila Parishad and 
the Chairman of its Standing Committees, in some others, he is the Chair¬ 
man of the District Development Councils constituted for development 
work. In some States, he is a member of the Zila Parishad without the 
right to vote, while in others, he is entitled to attend and participate in the 
meetings of the Zila Parishad without a right to vote. The Study Team is 
of the view that the sole responsibility for all developmental functions 
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should be entrusted entirely to the Zila Parishads and the Collectors 
should be relieved of all such responsibilities. It is important that all district 
level officers in charge of development departments should be transferred to 
the Zila Parishad including the officers in charge of agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry, cooperation, irrigation, communications, education (upto a certain 
level), social welfare, industries and public health. We agree that the work 
relating to development should be transferred to the Panchayati Raj institu¬ 
tions and have, in fact, recommended accordingly in Chapter V. However, 
adequate safeguards should be provided to ensure that development admi¬ 
nistration is conducted on sound and proper lines and that there is no abuse 
of power or authority. For this purpose, the Collector should have powers 
to obtain information regarding the work of these institutions so that he 
may be able to give timely and proper advice when necessary in the public 
interest. He should also ensure that the regulatory and development admi¬ 
nistrations work in harmony and proper team spirit. However, it should 
be clearly understood that the Collector’s advisory role does not empower 
him to exercise a supervisory and controlling authority over the working of 
the Panchayati Raj institutions. 

7. With the dissociation of the Collector from functions relatuig to the 
Panchayati Raj, it will be necessary to appoint a whole time senior officer 
as the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad. This officer must be 
suited to his work, having in view the particular developmental functions 
which devolve upon the Zila Parishad. All the sources of supply of suit¬ 
able manpower in the State should be tapped and the selection should 
neither be confined nor denied to any particular service. The officer may 
be designated as District Development Officer, as this designation will clear¬ 
ly bring out the nature of his duties. 

8. The District Development Officer will be the principal executive offi¬ 
cer of the Zila Parishad and will be responsible for all the developmental 
activities in the district. He should have supervisory control over the dis¬ 
trict level officers of the various development departments and also over 
the staff, technical as well as non-technical, working in the Zila Parishad. 
However, in technical matters, the regional and State level heads of depart¬ 
ments will continue to exercise their powers of supervision over the depart¬ 
mental officers. The President of the Zila Parishad, who is elected by the 
Parishad, is responsible to that body as well as to the people in the district. 
His leadership should be accepted and respected by all the officers working 
under him. The District Development Officer, in particular, must realise 
that he is subordinate to die President to whom are due his loyalty and co¬ 
operation. This, however, does not mean that the President should interfere 
in the day-to-day working of the administrative apparatus or with the admi¬ 
nistrative judgment and discretion of the District Development Officer and 
other officers. The President should ensure that the District Development 
Officers authority over the rest, of the hierarchy is not diluted by inter¬ 
ference with the work of those functioning at lower levels. Any work which 
the President requires to be done should be got done through the District 
Development Officer. This will ensure unity of command and location of 
responsibility. 

Recommendation 22 

We recommend: 

(1) While the administration of development work in a district 
should be separated from regulatory functions and entrusted to 
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the Panchayati Raj institutions, adequate safeguards should be 
provided to ensure that development administration is conduct¬ 
ed on sound and proper lines and that there is no abuse of 
power or authority. For this purpose, the Collector should 
nave powers to obtain information regarding the working of 
those institutions so that he may be able to give timely and 
proper advice when necessary in the public interest. It should 
be clearly understood that this advisory role does not empower 
him to exercise supervisory and controlling authority over the 
working of the Panchayati Raj institutions. 

(2) Hie district level officers in charge of development depart¬ 
ments should be transferred to the jurisdiction and charge of 
the Zila Parishad. 

(3) A senior officer, designated aS District Development Officer, 
should be appointed as the chief executive officer of the Zila 
Parishad. In selecting him, his suitability in the context of the 
developmental functions devolved upon the Zila Parishad 
should be the sole criterion and the Selection should neither be 
confined, nor denied, to any particular service. 

9. While the basic premise of a three-tiery system of Panchayati Raj 
bodies in the districts has been generally accepted, different views have been 
held on the role of the body at the district level—Zila Parishad—and the 
body at the intermediate level—the Samiti. The Balwantray Mehta Study 
Team was of the view that the Block should be accepted as the base, and 
that the main Panchayati Raj institution should be the Samiti located at 
the Block level and that this body should be entrusted with the task of rural 
development, particularly, the community development programme. The 
role of the Zila Parishad was to be one of coordination and supervision 
and not of execution. While this was the shape of things as visualised by 
the above-mentioned Study Team, wide variations in the functions, duties 
and even the resources of the Zila Parishads showed themselves in the 
actual implementation of the scheme in the States. In some States, for 
instance, in Mysore, Madras, Punjab and Haryana, the Zila Parishad is, in 
the main, an advisory and coordinating body, though it also exercises ancil¬ 
lary functions of supervisory nature over the Panchayati Samitis, e.g., 
approving their budgets and issuing directives with respect to the efficient 
performance of their duties. In some other States (like Gujarat, U.P. and 
West Bengal), the Zila Parishad exercises various administrative functions 
besides providing coordination and advice. In Maharashtra, the Zila Pari¬ 
shad is vested with very extensive executive powers in various spheres of 
administration, particularly, planning and development. It has, however, 
been argued—and, in our view, with considerable justification—that the 
logic of the situation demands that the main seat of executive power of the 
Panchayati Raj in the district should be located at the district level rather 
than at the Block. Only such a body, haring jurisdiction over the entire 
district, would be in a position to take a broad over-all view of the require¬ 
ments of the entire district, make a proper appraisal of the total resources 
likely to be available including those to be raised locally, and formulate and 
execute a balanced plan for the entire district. Further, owing to the res¬ 
trictions imposed by the limited availability of resources, an administrative 
agency, well-qualified and well-equipped, cannot generally speaking, be had 
at the Block level for the effective and efficient execution of development 
plans. Moreover, the proposed arrangements, under which the district 
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level officers of development departments will become a part and parcel of 
the Zila Parishad and will work as a team under the guidance and supervi¬ 
sion of a senior officer acting as the District Development Officer of the 
Zila Parishad, will ensure the effective coordination of development activi¬ 
ties and execution by technically qualified staff. Some executive functions 
will, however, continue to be performed both at the Block and village levels. 
State Governments may undertake a distribution of functions at the dis¬ 
trict, Samiti and village levels to suit their particular requirements, subject 
to the main seat of the executive power of the Fanchayati Raj in the dis¬ 
trict being located at the district level. 

Recommendation 23 

We recommend: 

The Zila Parishad should be the main executive body of the Pancha- 
yati Raj administration in the district, with the Samiti and the Gram 
Panchayat functioning at the Block and village levels. Subject to this, 
the State Governments may undertake the distribution of executive 
functions and powers at the district, Samiti and village levels to suit 
their particular requirements. 

Size of the Panchayat Samiti 

10. The territorial limit covering a Panchayat Samiti calls for a fresh 
examination. It extends, at present, over a Community Development Block 
in all States except in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore, where this body’s 
authority and functions extend over a tehsil/taluka. We consider, from 
the point of view of smooth and better functioning of the Panchayati Raj 
bodies and the stream-lining of the units of administration (both in the 
developmental and regulatory fields) and in the public interest, that the 
Block should be made coterminous with the tehsil/taluka by enlarging, 
where necessary, the areas of the present Blocks. This system, which in¬ 
troduces tidiness by making the unit of development coterminous with 
tehsil/taluka boundaries, already operates in three States and it should, in 
our view, be extended to all the States. This will also make possible a 
rationalisation of the existing staff and a redistribution or realignment of 
the duties of the various functionaries. However, it may happen that a 
tehsil/taluka may be so large in area that a single Block may not be suffi¬ 
cient to take charge of the development in that area. In such an event 
(which should be exceptional), there may be more than one Block in a 
tehsil/taluka, but care should be taken to see that the area of any Block 
does not extend beyond the boundaries of a single tehsil/taluka. In States 
where the unit under the district level is a sub-division and not a tehsil/ 
taluka, the Block or Blocks should be coterminous with the sub-division. 
Incidentally, without a detailed study based on facts and figures, we would 
not consider it fair or proper to recommend any large-scale redrawing of 
the existing boundaries of the tehsils/talukas for this purpose, but would 
enunciate the general principle that boundaries of blocks should coincide 
with those of talukas/tehsils or sub-divisions, as the case may be. Each 
State may, if it deems necessary, undertake the task of redrawing tehsil 
boundaries in the same manner as we have already suggested for districts. 

Recommendation 24 

We recommend: 

The area covered by the Blocks may be so redistributed that the 
territorial unit of development administration may, in general, 
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correspond to the tchsii/laluka or a sub-division as the case may 
be. If, in an exceptional case, more than one Block is to be included 
in the tehsil/taluka or sub-division, care should be taken to see that 
the area of any Block does not extend beyond the boundaries of a 
single tehsil/taluka, or sub-division. 

Size of the Gram Panchayat 

11. The Study Team on District Administration has discussed the ques¬ 
tion as to what should be the optimum size of a Gram Panchayat. In the 
larger bodies- the resources available are higher than the cost of administra¬ 
tion, while In smaller units, the overheads tend to be heavier and leave little 
surplus for developmental activities. Moreover, each Panchayat should have 
a whole-time Secretary, and this requirement cannot be satisfied in the case 
of many of the smell Panchayats. So, the Team suggests the clubbing of 
several villages to form a viable Panchayat Union. We would, however, 
like to approach the problem from another angle. The general rule should 
be that each village shot!Id,have its own panchayat. It may, however, be 
necessary, in view of the smallness of the population or size, to combine 
more than one village in a Panchayat. This should be done by persuasion 
and securing willing consent of the people concerned. In actual experience, 
however, it is found that compulsory combination of several villages leads 
to resentment, irritation and a feeling of neglect in some of the villages so 
combined, with the result that constant bickerings have become a feature of 
such bodies. It is, therefore, necessary in the interest of smooth and efficient 
functions of Gram Panchayats that ‘one village, one panchayat’ should be 
the general rule. The capacity to maintain a paid Secretary should not be 
the criterion for deciding whether a village should have its panchayat or 
not. Nor is it necessary for every Panchayat to have a whole-time Secre¬ 
tary. Mostly the outlay of Gram Panchayats is so small that it should be 
possible for them to do without a whole-time Secretary. The Chairman of 
the Panchayat can himself do the office work on an honorary basis. He may 
be given a small annual allowance for incidental expenses. 

Recommendation 25 

We recommend: 

(1) There should, as a general rule, be a Panchayat for each village. 
In exceptional cases a angle Panchayat may be provided for 
more than one village, but the combination of villages should 
be on a voluntarv basis. 

(2) The outlay of a village Panchayat being small in amount, it 
will not be necessary to have a whole-time Secretary. The 
Chairman himself can manage the office 'and be paid a small 
annual allowance to meet incidental expenses. 

Supervision and Control 

12. Supervision in the sense of overseeing and/or guiding day-to-day 
work of the Panchayati Raj bodies is neither desirable, nor, in fart, feasible. 
In the first place, after having transferred powers to the Panchayati Raj 
bodies, it will hardly be in keeping with the concept of self-regulation, that 
their activities should be supervised or directed by an outside agency like 
the Collector. Nor would it be possible for the Zila Parishad to supervise 
the day-to-day working of the hundreds of Panchayati Raj institutions in 
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the district. The concept of a continuous supervision and direction in the 
process of implementation of schemes need not, therefore, be applied to 
Panchayati Raj institutions. They will, of course, be subject to audit, 
which is a safeguard against misapplication of funds. The technical work 
done by the executive officers will be subjected to check by higher technical 
officers of Government. All that would, therefore, be necessary would be 
an inspection of the offices of thei Panchayati Raj institutions. This work 
may be entrusted to the Divisional Commissioner. 

13. While this inspection by the Divisional Commissioner and the usual 
checks by the audit and higher technical officers are all that will be neces¬ 
sary by way of control in ordinary circumstances, emergency situations will 
be taken carei of by special provisions in the Panchayati Raj legislation. 
These relate to—(a) suspension and annulment of resolutions and orders; 
(b) removal of members and office-bearers; and (c) suspension and dissolu¬ 
tion of Panchayati Raj bodies. 

14. The Study Team on District Administration divides the first type of 
cases into two categories—those in which an action in pursuance of a re¬ 
solution or order would be unlawful and those in which die execution of an 
order or resolution is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or 
lead to a breach of the peace. With regard to the first type of cases the 
Study Team suggests that where an order or resolution is passed by the 
Gram Panchayat, the power of suspension should vest in the executive 
officer of the Samiti. Where such an order or resolution is passed by a 
Panchayat Samiti, the power of suspension should vest in the Chief Admi¬ 
nistrative Officer of the Zila Parishad, and where it is passed by the Zila 
Parishad, the power of suspension should vest in the Collector. As regards 
the latter type of cases, namely, those in which the execution of an order 
or resolution of the Panchayati Raj body is likely to cause injury or annoy¬ 
ance to the public or lead to a breach of the peace, the Study Team suggests 
that the Collector should have powers to suspend the execution of the order 
ior resolution. We feel that orders or resolutions passed by elected bodies 
should not ordinarily be subject to scrutiny by an outside authority. How 
ever, in extraordinary cases of the type we have just now mentioned, the 
needs of public interest require that there should be some provision to 
direct stay of operation and annulment of resolutions, decisions or orders 
which are illegal or improper. Power to suspend a resolution, decision or 
order of a village panchayat or a Panchayat Samiti, may be vested with the 
Collector and that of a Zila Parishad, in the Government. But the power 
to annul any decision or order of any Panchayat Raj institution should vest 
in the State Government alone. 

Recommendation 26 

We recommend: 

The power to suspend a resolution, decision or order of a Village 
Panchayat or a Panchayat Samiti, may be vested with the Collector 
and that of a Zila Parishad in the Government. But the power to 
annul any decision or order of any Panchayat Raj institution should 
vest in the State Government alone. 

Powers of removal of members and office-bearers 

15. The need for removal of a member or office-bearer of a Panchayati 
Raj body will arise only in extraordinary circumstances, say, when the 
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concerned person is guilty of misconduct or becomes incapable of perform¬ 
ing his lawful duties. The Study Team on District Administration has pro¬ 
posed that in each district a Tribunal consisting of the Collector and District 
Judge should deal with cases of removal of members or office-bearers of 
Panchayati Raj bodies. We consider, however, the power of removal, which 
is of a drastic nature, should vest only in the State Government. There is 
however, no objection to a District Tribunal hearing the complaints against 
the members in the first instance, making enquiries thereon and forwarding 
the case along with its recommendations to the State Government for 
orders. It will then be for the State Government to pass appropriate orders. 
The District Tribunal may consist of the District Collector and a sub¬ 
ordinate Judge. 

Recommendation 27 

We recommend: 

A District Tribunal consisting of the Collector and a subordinate 
judge should hold inquiries in cases where removal of members of 
Panchayati Raj bodies is involved. Final orders regarding the re¬ 
moval of members or office-bearers should be passed only by the 
State Government after considering the report of the Tribunal. 

Powers of supersession and dissolution 

16. As pointed out by the Study Team, the question of superseding or 
dissolving a Panchayati Raj body would arise when it appears that it is not 
competent to perform its functions or has failed to exercise its powers or 
perform its functions or has abused any of the powers given to it or has 
wilfully disregarded the instructions issued by the State Government. This 
is an extreme power to be used only in exceptional circumstances. The Team 
has recommended that the powers of supersession and dissolution should 
be vested in an impartial tribunal and that, in the case of Gram Panchayats 
and Panchayat Samitis, these powers should be vested in the District Tribu¬ 
nal (referred to in the previous paragraph) which, after making necessary 
inquiries, etc., would pass final orders. In the case of Zila Parishad, the 
Team suggests that the District Tribunal should make the necessary enqui¬ 
ries and submit its report to the State Board of Revenue or other equivalent 
body for final orders. Since the dissolution or supersession of an executive 
body is a drastic step, particular care has to be taken to avoid any sugges¬ 
tion that it has been taken on considerations other than objective. The level 
at which the decision is taken should be the highest one, viz., the State 
Government. We, therefore, agree that the District Tribunal should hold 
an inquiry in the first instance. However, the final orders should be passed 
in all cases only by the State Government after taking into consideration 
the report of the District Tribunal. 

Recommendation 28 

We recommend s 

The District Tribunal, consisting of the District Collector and a sub- 
ordinate Jndge, should hold inquiries in cashes involving supersession 
or dissolution of Pancbayati Raj bodies and report to the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government will pass final orders with regard to super- 
session or dissolution of Panchayati Raj bodies after considering the 
report of the Tribunal. 



Budget of the Panchayati Raj Bodies 

17. The position in respect of the sanction of budgets is different in 
various States; while in some States, the body at each level sanctions its 
own budget and does not have to go to the next higher level, in other States 
the budget of the Gram Panchayat has to be sanctioned by the Panchayat 
Samiti. In some States, the budgets of the Zila Parishad have to be sanc¬ 
tioned by the State Government. The Study Team on District Administra¬ 
tion has recommended that in the case of the Gram Panchayat, the budget 
should be submitted to the Panchayat Samiti for sanction and that the 
Gram Panchayat must take into consideration any changes suggested by 
the Panchayat Samiti. In the case of the Panchayat Samiti and the Zila 
Parishad, however, their budgets should not normally require the sanction 
of any higher authority, the only exception being when they frame a deficit 
budget, in which case, it should be submitted to the Zila Parishad and the 
State Government, respectively, for sanction. The reason for suggesting a 
special procedure in the case of Gram Panchayat is that the quality of the 
non-official leadership and of the officials placed at their disposal may not 
be of the same calibre as that of the non-officials or the officials working 
with the two higher bodies, namely, the Panchayat Samitis and Zila Pari- 
shads. Again, the approval to the deficit budget by the higher authority 
is essential because it will become the responsibility of that higher body to 
make good the deficit either through grants or loans. 

18. We agree with the Study Team that neither the Panchayat Samiti 
nor the Zila Parishad need submit its budget for the approval of a higher 
authority unless it discloses a deficit which is to be made good by that 
authority. As regards the budgets of the Gram Panchayats, we consider 
unnecessary their submission to the scrutiny of the Samitis, as proposed by 
the Study Team. As the amounts covered by these budgets are very small, 
there should be no difficulty in preparing them, though at the village level, 
there may be a lack of expertise. On the other hand, if these budgets, 
which run into hundreds in number, are submitted for the approval of the 
Samiti, there will be a need for a large staff and the expenditure thereon 
will hardly be worthwhile. The Zila Parishads, Panchayat Samitis and 
Gram Panchayats should be able to frame their budgets including obliga¬ 
tory expenses within the revenues they expect to raise and the grants they 
are promised under the respective heads of expenditure, the obligatory ex¬ 
penses taking precedence over the optional ones. So long as they frame 
their budgets within these resources, they need not submit the budgets to 
any higher authority for approval. If they expect to exceed their resources, 
they will have to secure the approval of the authority which is in a position 
to meet the excess, viz., the Zila Parishad or the Government, as die case 
may be. 

Recommendation 29 

We recommend: 

The Panchayati Raj institutions need not submit their budgets for ap¬ 
proval to higher authorities, if they frame their budgets including obli¬ 
gatory expenses within their resources, viz., revenues expected to be 
raised and the grants promised to them, the obligatory expenses taking 
precedence over the optional ones. If they budget for an expenditure 
in excess of such resources, the budgets should be got approved by 
the authority which is in a position to meet the excess, viz,, the Zila 
Parishad or the Government, as the case may be. 
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Financial resources for Panchayati Raj bodies 

19. The Zila Parishads are at present functioning, in effect, as the agents 
of the State Government for carrying out certain developmental functions 
rather than as self-governing bodies raising and managing their own re¬ 
sources. This is, however, a passing phase and it is hoped that, once the 
institutions take firm root and acquire the requisite strength, they will put 
in more efforts to become self-supporting. The aim of public policy should 
be to encourage and persuade these bodies to depend increasingly on their 
own resources acquired by the levy of taxes and to reduce dependence on 
the State exchequer progressively. The Study Team on District Adminis¬ 
tration has made a number of suggestions regarding the taxes that could 
be raised by these bodies and it has also indicated the nature of the resources 
which could be transferred to them by the State Governments. We do not 
propose to comment on these suggestions, as they fall outside our purview. 
Here, we propose only to consider the best means of arriving at administra¬ 
tive decisions on the distribution of grants which, at present, constitute an 
overwhelming proportion of the resources available to these bodies. 

20. The grants and State assistance to the Panchayati Raj institutions 
are channelled, generally speaking, through the Zila Parishads. (Block 
grants which form an exception to this rule are made available directly to 
the Panchayat Samitis). It is for the Zila Parishad to distribute funds to 
the lower bodies. In order to assess the financial requirements of these 
bodies and to recommend distribution of grants between the Zila Parishad, 
Panchayat Samiti and Gram Panchayat and to settle the mode of State 
assistance, the Study Team has suggested the constitution, every five years, 
of a Finance Commission for local bodies on the lines of the Finance Com¬ 
mission set up under Article 280 of the Constitution. The former Com- 
mission is to be set up sufficiently in advance of the latter one, which will 
thus be able to assess the needs of the Panchayati Raj bodies. This Com¬ 
mission, which will be a statutory body, should be set up by the State Gov¬ 
ernment. We have considered the above suggestion very carefully, but find 
ourselves unable to subscribe to it. The analogy of the Finance Commis¬ 
sion set up under the Constitution for making recommendations on the dis¬ 
tribution of the resources between the Centre and th£ States under a federal 
set-up, such as ours, is not apposite. The Centre and the States are the 
constituent units of a federal set-up, each with its own well and clearly de¬ 
marcated jurisdiction and powers and its own sphere of taxation. In the 
circumstances, the distribution of the resources of the country between the 
Federal Government and its units is a matter of great importance on which 
an award is to be given by an independent body like the Finance Commis¬ 
sion. No such consideration would, however, apply in the case of the 
Panchayati Raj bodies which are entirely the creation of the State Legisla¬ 
tures. These are only the units created by the State Government for the 
purpose of conducting municipal/developmental administration. In these 
circumstances, the distribution of grants to them would be a normal res¬ 
ponsibility of the State Government. However, as the Panchayati Raj 
bodies depend almost entirely on the assistance given to them by the Gov¬ 
ernment, it is desirable to clarify, in advance, the principles on which the 
quantum of the assistance is determined. In this connection, the State 
Government can seek the advice of an advisory committee consisting of 
officials and non-officials. This committee will assess the needs of the 
Panchayati Raj bodies, their resources and the total quantum of assistance 



available from Government and then arrive at the principles which should 
govern the distribution of grants. The Government will ordinarily be guid¬ 
ed by the advice of the committee, and the Panchayati Raj bodies, having 
been informed, in advance, of the scale of assistance that might be expected 
from, the Government, will be able to frame their budgets with confidence 
and in a spirit of realism. The advisory committee may also review the 
working of the Panchayati Raj institutions and suggest necessary improve¬ 
ments in procedure and amendments of the law. 

Recommendation 30 

We recommend : 

(1) An advisory committee consisting of officials and non-officials may 
be set up by each State Government for advising on the princi¬ 
ples which should govern the grant of assistance to Panchayati 
Raj institutions. 

(2) The committee may also be required to review the working of 
these institutions and suggest necessary improvements in proce¬ 
dures and amendments of the law. 

(3) The appointment of the committee should synchronise with the 
formulation of the Plan. 

2L The Study Team on District. Administration has suggested (on the 
lines of a similar suggestion made by an earlier body, namely, the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Study Team on Panchayati Raj Finances) that a corporation 
entitled ‘Panchayati Raj Finance Corporation’ should be established for the 
purpose of financing long and medium term loans to Panchayati Raj bodies 
required for taking up public utility undertakings as well as remunerative 
works. The capital is to be contributed in varying proportions by the 
Panchayati Raj institutions, the State Government, the Central Govern¬ 
ment, the Reserve Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation and other 
financial institutions. The Corporation could also sell bonds and issue 
debentures. We have carefully considered the proposal and have come to 
the conclusion that the idea, though it may be acceptable in principle, is 
somewhat premature. Apart from the State Government itself, there are 
financial institutions/agencies set up by State Government which can finance 
loans required for taking up public utility projects. While the idea of re¬ 
munerative works, like shopping centres and markets, is commendable, we 
feel that the scope for such works in the areas under the jurisdiction of 
Panchayati Raj bodies is extremely limited, at least at present. In many 
States, these bodies have still to grow and develop and show real initiative 
for the various types of public works. There does not appear to be any 
widespread feeling that these works have suffered for want of adequate 
resources or that these cannot be met by the existing financial arrangements. 
Moreover, the bigger local bodies in the urban areas, for example, Munici¬ 
pal Corporations, have already the powers of raising loans and issuing 
debentures and they do, as a matter of fact, obtain their requirements in 
whole or in part through such means. Incidentally, we understand that this 
proposal has not met with general approval or acceptance in the past. In 
the circumstances, we are of the view that the setting up of such a financial 
corporation need not be considered at this stage. 
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Recruitment of Personnel 

22. In view of the enhanced duties and responsibilities entrusted to the 
Pancnayati Kaj bodies and in view of the expectations they have raised, it 
is essential that these elective bodies should be provided with adequate 
qualihed and experienced stall whicn may prove equal to the tasks assigned 
to them. It is also essential that the services working under these bodies 
should be assured of reasonably satisfactory working conditions, and that 
their career prospects are not subjected to the local pulls and pressures of 
these bodies. All Officers of Class I and Class II services may continue to 
be drawn, as at present, from the State Government on deputation. This 
will provide the Panchayati Raj bodies with the assistance of competent 
personnel recruited by the higher Government recruiting agency, viz., the 
Public Service Commission. Further, it will ensure a continuous inter¬ 
change of officers between the State Government and the Panchayati Raj 
bodies or between the Panchayati Raj bodies themselves and will safeguard 
the service prospects of the officers concerned besides enriching their know¬ 
ledge and experience. The requirements of these bodies for officers of the 
above categories will not also justify the creation of separate cadres of such 
officers. We consider, therefore, that the Panchayat Service to be consti¬ 
tuted should, for the present, be limited to Class III and Class IV Services. 
Class III officials in the Panchayat Service should, however, as a measure 
of incentive, be eligible for consideration for promotion to Class II in the 
State services. Provision should be made also for the promotion of Class 
IV officials to Class III posts in the Panchayat Service, subject to their 
having necessary qualifications. 

23. The Study Team has proposed the division of the Panchayat Ser¬ 

vice, Class III, into Class III (Extension) and Class III (Ministerial). It 
has further recommended the constitution of two bodies for purposes of 
making recruitment to the two services : (i) the Panchayat Service Selec¬ 

tion Board at the State level and (ii) District Service Selection Board at 
the district level. Since the candidates for recruitment to the Panchayat 
Service, Class III (Extension) will require technical and professional quali¬ 
fications which may, in some cases, be of a very high order, their recruit¬ 
ment should be entrusted to the State level Section Board, while recruit¬ 
ment to the Class III (Ministerial) could be handed over to a District 
Selection Board. We are in agreement with the above proposal with a 
modification. Even the posts in Class III may be filled by State service 
employees on deputation. It is only when such persons are not available 
that resort should be had to the recruitment specially for Panchayati Raj 
bodies. The composition of these selection boards may be decided upon 
by the State Governments. 

Recommendation 31 

We recommend: 

(1) AD officers of Class I and II may continue to be drawn from 
State Governments on deputation basis. 

(2) Panchayat Service should be limited to Class III (Extension), 
Class III (Ministerial) and Class IV Services. The officers of these 
Services should, however, be eligible for promotion to Class II 
and III posts, respectively. 
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(3) Posts io Class Ill may also be Med by persons belonging to the 
Slate Services sent on deputation. If such persons are not avail¬ 
able, personnel may be recruited specially for Panchayati Raj 
bodies. Recruitment to Panchayat Service Class III (Extension) 
should be entrusted to the State level Selection Board, while 
recruitment to Class III (Ministerial) Service may be handed over 
to a District Selection Board. The composition of these Selection 
Boards may be decided upon by the State Governments. 

Revenue officials in the village 

24. It has been brought to our notice that in transferring officials from 
the Revenue Department to the Panchayati Raj, some difficulty had arisen 
in respect of posting of certain revenue officials. In the earlier stages, we 
are told, certain revenue officials, who are responsible for the collection of 
land revenue and the maintenance of land records, etc., were also transfer¬ 
red to the Zila Parishad for appointment as Secretaries of Gram Panchayats. 
Subsequently, under the stress of circumstances, the State Government 
decided to retransfer the said officials to the Revenue Department. The 
transfer of these people once again to the Panchayats seems to have been 
suggested. The work relating to the collection of land revenue, the mainte¬ 
nance of records of rights, other iand records, survey settlement and land 
acquisition will continue to be the duty of the Collector, and the officials 
who are performing these dudes on his behalf should continue to be exclu¬ 
sively under his control. It will not be in the public interest to entrust 
these duties to Panchayat Secretaries or other Panchayat officials, on a part- 
time basis. Proper maintenance of records of rights and other land records 
are of vital importance to the members of the rural community and there 
should be no room for any feeling that this important matter is subject to 
pulls and pressures of local bodies—a feeling which will inevitably be creat¬ 
ed if the village officials dealing with it is an employee of the Gram Pan- 
chayat. 

Recommendation 32 

We recommend: 

The Revenue Department should continue to have an official or 
officials in the villages looking after the work relating to mainten- 
ancs of land records, collection of land revenue, etc. Where per¬ 
sons previously working in such a capacity have been transferred 
to Gram Panchayats and continued to do the former work in a part- 
time capacity, they should be retransferred to the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. 

Modified system of elections to Village Panchayats 

25. The Study Team on State Level Administration has described that 
elections to Village Panchayats have generally aggravated the factious spirit 
in the villages. It has widened the gulf of discord between individuals, 
groups and communities. It has, therefore, recommended that the present 
system of elections to the village panchayats may be replaced by a system 
of selection by lot from among the valid applications after the time limit 
for withdrawals is over. All applications for membership should be pro¬ 
posed at least bv 50 voters and seconded by 20 others. With a view to 
minimising the number of contestants, the application fee for membership 
may be Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 for the chairmanship. 
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26. We agree that the system of elections now in vogue in village pan- 
chayats has not only aggravated various types of discords that lie dormant 
in the villages but has also added some new ones. In some States these 
discords may be more and in some others they may be less, but it is a fact 
that the peace of village life gets greatly disturbed by the spirit of rivalry 
and unhealthy competition that the elections generate. There are any 
number of instances of these rivalries leading to litigation, quarrels, violence 
and, in a few cases, even to murder. A research paper prepared at the 
instance of the Commission by Dr. S. L. Chopra of Lucknow University 
describes the elections and gives the pattern of voting, relevant extracts from 
which we reproduce below : 

“Dissatisfaction with Panchayati Raj institutions: 

An effort was made to have some idea about the impact of democratic 
decentralisation on the village communities through the introduction of 
panchayati raj institutions. But here again the picture was rather gloomy. 
82 per cent of the villagers were not satisfied with the working of pan- 
chayats in their present form. Many of them stated that at the time of 
elections various malpractices were adopted. Food and liquor were some¬ 
times distributed to win over the poorer sections and sometimes they were 
bribed to secure their votes. All sorts of promises of partiality when 
elected were made and sometimes people were even threatened with victi¬ 
misation if they did not support a particular candidate. According to the 
respondents some of the factors kept in view by the villagers while voting for 
a candidate were : 


Factors kept in view by villagers while casting their votes : 


Factor 


No. 

Percent¬ 

age 

1. Kinship. 

... 

148 

73 

2. Caste . .. 


143 

70 

3. Friendship. 


138 

68 

4. Wealth . 


139 

68 

5. Influence with officials 


138 

68 

6. Service rendered to community 


63 

31 

7. Personal virtues. 


27 

13 

8. Education ... 


10 

s 

9. Age .. 


8 

rf 


It is obvious that panchayat members elected on such narrow considera¬ 
tions cannot be expected to function in a just manner. There were several 
complaints about the partisan manner in which the panchayat land in 
some of the villages was injudiciously distributed among the supporters of 
the ruling clique. In majority of the villages visited for the present study, 
ex-zamindars had become the pradbans and there was hardly any evidence 
of the emergence of popular leadership of the right type. An overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the villagers stated that instead of doing any good to the 
village communities, the working of panchayats in their present form has 
intensified factionalism and has led to increase in crime and litigation. They 
cited teveral instances of serious quarrdsf at the time of elections where 
police had to be called to restore law and order. There were cases where 
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even murders had been committed because of the enmities generated during 
the election.” 

27. The system of elections is no doubt based on democratic principles, 
but its blind application without regard to the situation and the persons in¬ 
volved brings democracy into disrepute. While we have to ensure that 
proper representatives are elected, we have also to see that the people do 
not become victims of evil generated by the system. The elections are only 
a means, the end being good and harmonious management of village insti¬ 
tutions. The voting pattern itseli indicates that undesirable and unhealthy 
tendencies have the upper hand, the considerations of kinship and caste 
taking first place and personal qualifications and attainments taking almost 
the last place. 

28. Most village panchaya,ts have a budget of only a few hundreds of 
rupees; some have a few thousands to receive and spend, but in either case 
all the trouble and turmoil undergone to constitute it under the present sys¬ 
tem of elections is not worth it. Besides, the holding elections itself costs 
a considerable amount of money to Government which could well be 
utilised for ameliorative work in the village. 

Recommendation 33 

We, therefore, recommend that the present system of elections may 

be modified as follows: 

(1) Every application for candidature must be accompanied by a 
deposit of Rs. 25/-. 

(2) Every application for candidature most be supported in writ¬ 
ing by at least one-fifth of the total number of die village popu¬ 
lation or 20 voters, whichever is less, 

(3) After the time limit for withdrawals Is over, if the number of 
candidates is equal to the number of seats, they may be dec¬ 
lared elected, 

(4) If there are more applications than the seats, a meeting of the 
voters of the village may be convened. The Returning Officer 
may arrange for a meeting at an appropriate place in the vil¬ 
lage, preferably a place of worship. The Returning Officer 
and persons commanding respect of the village people may 
speak persuading the people to have unanimous election and 
invite withdrawals. If the persuasion succeeds and the number 
of candidates is reduced so as to be equal to the number of 
seats after further withdrawals, the reduced number of candi¬ 
dates may be declared as having been elected unanimously. 

(5) In case such a persuasion fails and there are more applications 
than the seats available, lots may be drawn in order to elimi¬ 
nate the extra number of applications. When the stages is 
reached when the number of candidates is equal to the number 
of seats, these candidates may be declared elected. 

(6) If, perchance, the number of applications is less than the 
number of seats, all the candidates may be declared elected. 
For the remaining seats, fresh applications may be called for 
and a supplementary election held at which the procedure des¬ 
cribed above may be adopted. 
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29. We have suggested a modification in the present method of election 
to the village panchayats in order to ensure harmony in village life. Though 
this method may not adhere to the ballot system, it is likely to result in 
avoiding many evil consequences in the present day elections in rural life. 
The ballot need not be regarded as the last word in the selection process 
in every conceivable condition or circumstance. What is valid or even un¬ 
avoidable in the wider field of politics need not necessarily be valid or good 
for a village community. Blind adherence to the ballot regardless of the 
conditions prevailing in the villages may do more harm than good. That 
there is cause for grave apprehension is evident from the observation of no 
less a person than the Father of the Nation who wrote in the “Harijan” : 
“Village factions—Alas for India that parties and factions are to be found 
in the villages as they are to be found in our cities. And when power 
politics enter our villages with less thought of the welfare of the villages 
and more of using them for increasing the parties’ own power, this becomes 
a hindrance to the progress of the villagers rather than a help.” 



CHAPTER VII 

ADMINISTRATION AT SUPRA-DISTRICT LEVEL 

Commissioners and Boards of Revenue 

The Study Team on District Administration mentions the following 
four types of administrative agencies at the supra district level : 

(i) The pattern obtaining in Andhra Pradesh, Madras and Kerala, 
which have only one intermediate level viz., the Board of 
Revenue. There are no Divisional Commissioners. Rajas¬ 
than has also joined this group after it abolished Commis¬ 
sioners in 1961, 

(ii) States such as Maharashtra and Gujarat which also have one 
intermediate level in the shape of Commissioners but no Board 
of Revenue. There is a slight difference in the patterns ob¬ 
taining in Maharashtra and Gujarat; Commissioners in the 
former State are located regionally, while in the latter they are 
located at State headquarters and their duties are distributed 
on a functional basis. In these States there is a Revenue 
Appellate' Tribunal in place of the Board of Revenue. 

(iii) In the pattern obtaining in Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, there are two inter¬ 
mediate agencies, viz.. Co mmi ssioners and the Board of 
Revenue. 

(iv) In Punjab and Jammu & Kashmir, there are Commissioners, 
but instead of the Board of Revenue, there are Financial 
Commissioners. 

Then it describes the Board of Revenue of Madras (now Tamil Nadu) and 
Andhra Pradesh which have been invested with extensive functions and 
duties, and comes to the conclusion that it will not be necessary to have a 
high-power Board of Revenue of the Madras pattern. At the same time, 
the Team has proposed that the institution of Divisional Commissioners 
should be introduced in all the States except the small ones like Kerala, 
Punjab and Haryana. 

2. Boards of Revenue are dealt with in paragraphs 6 to 13. As regards 
Divisional Commissioners’ we do not agree with the Study Team that there 
should be an intermediate level of administration between the district and 
the Government. Though the concepts of coordination and supervision 
are prima facie attractive, in actual practice in situations like the ones in 
which a Collector functions in a district, these only result in curbing the 
initiative and responsibility of the officer functioning at the distret level. 
In view of our recommendation that the District Collector 
should be relieved of the responsibility of development administration, he 
should be able to devote more attention to his regulatory functions and 
should not be in need of supervision. The existence of the institution of 
Commissioners in many States does not appear to have resulted in marked 
improvement in efficiency or speed in disposal. Even the so-called “Co¬ 
ordination” does not appear to have achieved any worthwhile results. 
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Further, the Ministers nowadays tour the district frequently and problems 
of coordination are bound to come to their notice. In these days when 
there are facilities for speedy communication, the Collector can, in an emer¬ 
gency. easily get, in touch with the headquarters of the State. There will 
hardly be any need for referring matters to an intermediate authority who, 
most often, refers them, in his turn, to Government. We are, therefore, of 
the view that there is no need for an authority like the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner functioning as an intermediate authority and exercising supervision 
over the District Collector. 

3. We, however, contemplate Commissioners exercising functions of a 
different kind from those so far associated with Divisional Commissioners. 
In the field of rural and urban planning, there is need for coordination 
where such planning has to be on regional rather than on district basis. We 
have, in a later section of this Chapter, mentioned that the problem of town 
and country planning has assumed great importance in the context of indus¬ 
trial development and have recommended that district committees should 
he formed for considering matters thrown up by such planning and that 
Commissioners should preside over the meetings of these Committees. 
Statutory functions having an inter-district coverage which cannot be assign¬ 
ed to any regional departmental officers may be allotted to the Commis¬ 
sioners. Further, the Commissioners may be required to carry out inspec¬ 
tions of the various district offices including that of the District Develop¬ 
ment Officer. 

4. It is our considered view that Commissioners should be invested with 
specific functions like those mentioned above—functions which do not in¬ 
volve direction or supervision of the work done by the Collectors. In other 
words, those officers should not be required to function at an intermediate 
level in the hierarchy, going over the ground already covered by a sub¬ 
ordinate authority. 

5. When this change is made in the functions of the Commissioner, it 
will not be necessary to appoint one Commissioner for a specified number 
of three or four districts as at present. The State may be divided into fairly 
large-sized regions which are homogeneous in terms of economic condi¬ 
tions. In small States, there need not he a Commissioner at all. 

Recommendation 34 

We recommend: 

(1) The system whereby a Commissioner in charge of a specified 
number of districts acts as a supervisory and directing officer, 
occupying an intermediate position in the hierarchy between 
the District Collector and the Government, may be abolished. 

(2) Commissioners may, however, be appointed in large States 
with jurisdiction over fairly large-sized regions which are ho¬ 
mogeneous in term of economic conditions for discharging the 
following specific functions :— 

(a) regional planning for urban and rural areas with special 
reference to environmental purity; 

fb) statutory functions having an inter-district coverage which 
cannot be assigned to any regional departmental offi¬ 
cer; 
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(c) inspection of district offices including that of die District 
Development Officer. 

6. As regards the institution of Board of Revenue, the Administrative 
Reforms Committee of Andhra Pradesh (1964-65) observes : 

“There has been persistent criticism both in the Legislature and 
outside that the Board of Revenue is a relic of the past, that it 
has outlived its utility and that it is today a source of delay and 
vexation to all concerned.” 

7. The Board, as it was first formed by the East India Company, was 
an organisation required to deal with the detailed work in the field of Reve¬ 
nue as well as of General Administration. The British people found out 
“A synthesis between the collection of revenue and the general administra¬ 
tion” 1 ". The authority of the Board extended to the judicial side of the 
Revenue Administration; in fact, it was the head of the hierarchy of reve¬ 
nue courts. Gradually, general administration went out of its purview, but 
new items relating not only to taxes, but also some subjects not connected 
with taxes, e.g., transport, came under it. This is now the position in 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, while in some States appellate work aris¬ 
ing in the field of land revenue administration is entrusted to Revenue 
Tribunals. 

8. One could appreciate the need for such bodies in the context in 
which they were originally constituted—a company taking over the adminis¬ 
tration of large areas of a country to which it was totally “foreign”. The 
conditions in which the Boards were set up were radically different from 
those existing today when representative Governments function in all the 
States and indigenous administrative expertise is available at all levels. We 
have, therefore, to see whether the Board of Revenue fits into the present 
day political and administrative set up. 

9. The functions of the Boards may be divided into three categories— 
appellate, administrative and advisory. The appellate functions relate to 
appeals or petitions for revision filed against orders passed by revenue 
authorities like the District Collector and the Divisional Commissioner. It 
should be observed that in respect of taxes which are governed by separate 
enactment which provide for appeals to specially constituted appellate 
authorities, as in the case of sales tax in many of the States, the appeals go 
to such authorities and not to the Board. 

10. We are of the view that matters which require a quasi-judicial 
approach for their disposal, could well be dealt with by appellate tribunals 
consisting of persons who are not in charge of the administration. We 
appreciate that in the disposal of revenue appeals, speed is of the essence 
of the matter and that the formalities of regular court proceedings will cause 
delay, resulting in much suffering to the rural community. Our concept of 
a revenue tribunal is that of a body which will arrive at its conclusions 
through a procedure, which is expeditious, cheap and just. It may con¬ 
sist of a judicial officer qualified to be a judge of a High Court and a senior 
revenue officer. The aggrieved litigant will be benefited by the constitution 
of tribunals which will be concerned solely with the hearing of ‘revenue’ 

•Proceedings of a Conference on Revenue Boards and Divisional Commissioners held 
bv l.T.P.A. in April, 1961. p. 6. 



appeals, unlike the Boards which also have administrative responsibilities 
to discharge in addition to appellate work. 

11. Coming to the administrative side of the Boards work, we are not 
impressed by the need for a Board of Revenue acting as a collective body 
for administrative purposes. We can appreciate the need for a multi¬ 
member administrative body in charge of a large department which throws 
up problems of various types on such a large scale that no single individual 
can adequately and promptly deal with them. However, a Board of Reve¬ 
nue is not a body of officers dealing with issues arising in a single depart¬ 
ment. Land revenue and maintenance of land records, commercial taxes, 
transport, etc., constitute a heterogeneous mix and are, for that reason, 
dealt with by different departments. There is really no organic connection 
whatever between their activities which necessitate the creation of a Board 
in which the beads of these departments are represented. The problems 
thrown up by the various departments which now find a representation on 
the Board, may well be dealt with bv the heads of the respective depart¬ 
ments themselves without their formally constituting a Board. 

12. As regards its- advisory functions, the concept of the Board func¬ 
tioning as a body of consultants, giving advice to Government from time 
to time on new problems thrown up in a developing economy, is not valid. 
The new problems are such that the expertise developed in particular 
departments is alone relevant to their solution, and such expertise can well 
be tapped from the heads of the organisations concerned rather than from 
a Board which will eventually have to consult them. 

13. Thus, after the separation of the appellate work from the Board 
of Revenue and entrusting it to a Revenue Tribunal, it will not be necessary 
to retain a Board of Revenue, at least in the present form. In the case of 
a small State, the administrative and advisory functions discharged by a 
Board can well be taken care of by the Secretariat. In larger States, where 
there is no separate Head of Department in charge of land revenue and 
allied matters, the State concerned may decide whether, having in view 
the quantum of work and other relevant factors, the functions relating to 
tax administration, land revenue and allied matters should be entrusted to 
a Board or be left over to the Secretariat itself. 

Recommendation 35 

We recommend: 

(1) In the States, where Boards of Revenue decide revenue ap¬ 
peals, the appellate work may be transferred to Revenue Tri¬ 
bunals consisting of a judicial officer qualified to be a judge of 
the High Court and a senior revenue officer. 

(2) In small States, the administrative and advisory work of the 
Boards of Revenue may be taken over by the Secretariat. In 
a large State, where there is no separate Head of Depart¬ 
ment in charge of land revenue and allied matters, the States 
may decide, having in view the quantum of work and other 
relevant factors, whether the administrative and advisory func¬ 
tions relating to tax administration, land revenue and allied 
matters should be entrusted to a Board or should be left over 
to the Secretariat itself. 
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Regional Offices 

14. Several executive departments have regional offices spread through¬ 
out the State. The number of executive departments having regional 
offices has been on die increase in recent years. For instance, in 1958, five 
executive departments alone had regional offices in Kerala. By 1965, this 
number had increased to fifteen. The Kerala Administrative Reorganisa¬ 
tion Committee (1955-67) recommended that only five departments, 
namely, agriculture, fisheries, employment, factories and boilers, and Pan- 
chayati raj, should have regional offices. In the opinion of the Committee, 
the functions of a regional office should be mainly two— 

(i) to supervise and control the work of the officers at the district 
and sub-district levels, and 

(ii) to relieve the Head of the Department of part of his work. 

15. According to the Rajasthan Administrative Enquiry Committee 
(1962-63) the regional level offices should combine in themselves the twin 
functions of an executive and evaluation agency. The responsibility for 
the achievement of the prescribed development targets and for making 
administrative arrangements for supply of inputs should rest squarely on 
the regional level offices. The Committee further recommended that the 
regional level offices should not act as a channel of communication bet¬ 
ween the district level officers and heads of the executive departments in 
matters in which advice or orders of the heads of departments are required. 

16. The Andhra Pradesh Administrative Reforms Committee (1964- 
65) thought that, apart from providing supervision and direction, the 
regional level offices should have substantial powers to take final decisions 
at a level nearer to the people of the region. That would also give relief 
to the heads of the executive departments. 

17. The Punjab Administrative Reforms Commission (1964-66) re¬ 
ported that 21 out of a total of 44 executive departments had regional 
offices. Further, the territorial jurisdictions of regional offices of different 
departments were not co-terminous which made coordination among them 
difficult. The Punjab Commission was generally of the view that it would 
be advantageous to strengthen the status and rank of the district level 
officers and to dispense with regional officers. 

18. The issue of regional offices requires to be considered in the context 
of tlie nature of work handled by an organisation and the actual administra¬ 
tive needs. If, for example, in any department technical supervision of 
activities at the district level is necessary, we have to have regional technical 
offices if efficiency is to be achieved. The same cannot, however, be said 
about die setting up of regional offices, say, for the supervision and control 
of the work of District Collectors. The work devolving on the latter is all- 
embracing, and if each facet of it was to be supervised and controlled, it 
would fall to the lot of a countless number of functionaries to exercise such 
supervision and control, reducing the whole exercise to absurdity. 

19. In cur opinion, the following are among the important criteria 
which should be satisfied before deciding upon the establishment of a 
regional office 

(a) the work of supervision and control thrown up by the local 
offices is so voluminous that it would not be possible for the 
Head of the Department to do it effectively; 
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(b) the size of the set-up required for the office of the Head of the 
Department is such that the work could be devolved on regional 
offices at no appreciably higher cost; 

(c) the operations are far-flung geographically, so that central con¬ 
trol would involve higher costs of administration on account of 
touring, etc.; and 

(d) supervision and control at an intermediate level is warranted by 
administrative needs and the nature of work devolving on the 
organisation. 

Recommendation 36 

We, therefore recommend: 

(1) Each State Government should make a detailed review of the 
existing regional offices* Only such regional offices as sub¬ 
serve definite administrative needs and/or help to bring the 
level of decision-making nearer to the people should be re¬ 
tained. The following criteria may be kept in view in taking 
a decision in the matter:— 

(a) the work of supervision and control thrown up by the 
local offices is so voluminous that it would not be possible 
for the Head of the Department to do it effectively; 

(b) the size of the set-up required for the office of the Head 
of the Department is such that the work could be devolv¬ 
ed on regional offices at no appreciably higher cost; 

(c) the operations are far-flung geographically, so that central 
control would involve higher cost? of administration on 
account of touring etc; and 

(d) supervision and control at an intermediate level is war¬ 
ranted by administrative needs and the nature of work 
devolving on the organisation* 

(2) No regional office should be established in future unless the 
criteria mentioned in (1) are satisfied. 

Town and Country Planning—Safeguarding of Environmental Purity 

20. There is an important problem which has received scant attention 
in the past, but which, if further neglected, could result in serious conse¬ 
quences to the health of the community in general, and niral population in 
particular. We refer to the urgent need for keeping city and village en¬ 
vironments free from pollution of air and water. The local bodies, water 
and sewage boards, and a few institutions which exist in some places to 
prevent the pollution of water by night soil and garbage or of air by smoke 
have been unable to cope with the problem. With growing industrialisa-* 
tion and urbanisation, the problems of atmospheric and water pollution 
through the waste products of industry and of overcrowding in indiscrimi¬ 
nately built housing accommodation are likely to get aggravated in future, 
A seeming prosperity achieved without regard to the health and well-being 
of the population will be a curse and not a blessing. It is necessary that 
the expansion of villages, formation of townships and expansion of town¬ 
ships and cities, as well as the growth of industry, should follow well-plan¬ 
ned lines in order to avoid the evils mentioned above. The ideal solution 
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may be to establish small townships and industrial estates, scattered over 
a wide area. This would require, on one side, imagination and realistic 
planning, and, on the other, coordinated implementation. The town and 
country plans and their implementation may cover more than one district 
or may sometimes be confined only to one district or tehsil. 

21. Having regard to the stakes involved, we consider that the deve¬ 
lopment of the rural areas cannot be left to ctd hoc plans or haphazard 
growth or expansion. The town and country plans will have to take note 
of the need for protecting the rural environment against contamination in 
making allocation of land to various industrial and commercial projects. It 
would also be necessary to ensure hygiene, lay out proper sewers and 
drains, and to provide for improved safety regulations against pollution of 
environment by industrial waste products. 

22. In our interim and final reports on the Machinery for Planning, we 
recommended the setting up of a Planning Board in each State. Apart 
from formulating plans for the most effective and balanced utilisation of 
the State resources, these Boards would identify factors which tend to 
retard economic and social development of the State. We would urge that 
the plans formulated by the State Planning Boards should include a suitable 
programme for protecting the health of the citizens against environmental 
hazards arising from industrialisation and urbanisation. The State Plan¬ 
ning Board may, in this task, consult the concerned Secretaries, Mayors of 
city corporations and at least one Member of Parliament from each region. 
Efforts should also be made for building up expertise. As in the case of 
other development schemes, the State Planning Boards should also review 
the progress of this programme for promoting environmental purity. 

23. It will be equally essential to have at the district level, a small and 
compact body which would deal with the problem of environmental hazards 
to the health of the people. We would suggest that this responsibility 
should be assigned to a district level committee on town and country plan¬ 
ning, consisting of experts and representatives of the public concerned with 
the problems involved. The committee may include, among its members, 
the President, Zila Parishad, Chairman of Municipalities, Executive Engi¬ 
neer, Public Health Officer, Town Planning Officer or an expert in this 
area, if available, two MLAs and MPs by rotation, and the Executive 
Officer of Zila Parishad (who should be its Secretary). Wherever there 
is a port or a cantonment, the Committee should have a representative of 
each of them. A representative of the Railways and P & T Departments 
may also be invited to participate in the meetings of the committee when¬ 
ever necessarv. 

24. Since matters coming up before the committee may concern more 
than one district, we would suggest that these committees should be presid¬ 
ed over by the Divisional Commissioner. Proposals for the establishment 
of new townships or expansion of existing cities, towns and villages should 
be cleared through these committees and big schemes of regional or city 
development should be dealt with bv the State Planning Board. 

Recommendation 37 

We recommend: 

0) In formulating the State plans, the State Planning Boards 
should include a suitable programme for protecting the health 
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of the citizens against hazards of pollution of environment 
arising from industrialisation and urbanisation. 

(2) There should be set up, at the district level, a committee on 
town and country plannig (including protection from environ- 
mental hazards to health). This committee may consist of the 
President of Zila Parisfead, Chairmen of Municipalities, Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, Public Health Officer, Town Planning Offi¬ 
cer or an expert if available, two MLAs and MPs by rotation 
and the Executive Officer of Zila Parishad. Wherever there 
is a port or a cantonment, the committee should have a repre¬ 
sentative of each of them. A representative of the Railway and 
P&T Department may also be invited to participate in the meet¬ 
ings of the committee whenever necessary. 

(3) These committees should be presided over by Divisional Com¬ 
missioners. 

(4) Proposals for establishment of new townships or expansion of 
existing cities, towns and villages should be cleared through 
these committees and big schemes of regional or city develop¬ 
ment should be screened by the State Planning Board. 



CHAPTER VIII 

REDRESS OF PUBLIC GRIEVANCES 

We have, in our report on ‘Problems of Redress of Citizens’ Grievances’, 
recommended the appointment of a Lokpal to deal with complaints against 
the actions of Ministers and Secretaries at the Centre as well as in the States. 
We have also recommended the appointment of Lokayuktas at the Centre 
and in the States to look into the complaints against die actions of officers 
below the level of Secretary. The Central Government have introduced 
legislation for the appointment of a Lokpal for hearing complaints against 
only the Central Ministers and Secretaries and of a Lokayukta to hear 
complaints against Central Government officers below the level of Secretary. 
The relevant Bill, after consideration by the Select Committee, has been 
passed by the Lok Sabha- It is now before the Rajaya Sabha. No State 
Government has yet sponsored legislation for the appointment of a Lokayukta. 
When the Lokpal and Lokayuktas Bill, now before Parliament, is enacted, 
it will be necessary to consider a suitable set-up for dealing with complaints 
against State Ministers and State Governments servants. As regards the 
State Ministers, we reiterate our former recommendation that the Lokpal 
should deal with complaints against them. The recommendation receives 
added support from the history of the recent attempts at conducting enquiries 
against the State Ministers. In Bihar, the first Ministry that was formed 
after the General Election of 1967, appointed a Commission of Inquiry to 
look into the complaints against its predecessors in office. The fear of 
persecution by the Ministry using the Commission of Inquiry as a weapon 
led to such a great controversy and mutual recrimination that ultimately 
it became one of the major causes for the downfall of that Ministry. We 
mention this only to point out the need for a Central Lokpal looking into 
complaints against the State Ministers as well. In the present context, the 
constitution, by the States themselves, of ad hoc Commissions of Inquiry, 
to go into the actions of the State Ministers, is likely to be interpreted as an 
attempt at persecution by a party or group in power of the parties or 
groups. In contrast with this, a Lokpal appointed in consultation with the 
Chief Justice of India and the Leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha 
will ensure confidence in the institution and will prevent the emergence of 
undesirable features of public life referred to above. 

2. As regards complaints against Government servants in the States, 
Lokayuktas may be appointed to hear them. The complaints against 
Secretaries may be heard by such a Lokayukta. Within each district, the 
arrangements which now exist for the receipt, in the district offices, of 
complaints against the officers subordinate to the District Officer and for 
passing suitable orders thereon should be strengthened. The Collector will 
hear complaints against the action of officers in the regulatory departments 
over which he has overall control. We also expect (as mentioned in Chapter 
V) that the Collector and his officers, while on tour, would try to redress 
grievances on the spot to the extent it is possible for them to do so. As 
regards complaints against the action of the Collector or of the district 
officers functioning in the Panchayati Raj Administration, it will be for the 
State Lokayukta to look into them, setting up whatever agency is necessary 
in the districts. We are not in agreement with the suggestion of the Study 
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Team on District Administration that the Collector should be the general 
grievance officer for the district. We also do not favour the idea that a 
Grievances Committee should deal with complaints in the district. For 
one thing, the entrusting of the redress of grievances to a committee, instead 
of a single person, will make for confusion and delay, if, as is bound to be, 
there is a difference of opinion among the members of the committee. For 
another, the provision of facilities for dealing with complaints in the depart¬ 
mental offices in the development sector and in the Collector’s office for 
complaints relating to the regulatory sector, and the institution of the Loka- 
yukta at the State level, would be an effective and adequate arrangement for 
dealing with grievances. 

Recommendation 38 

We recommend: 

(1) Action should be taken to vest in the Lokpal when he is ap¬ 
pointed, the jurisdiction to deal with complaints against ac¬ 
tions of Ministers in the States. 

(2) Lokayuktas should be appointed in the States to deal with 
complaints against State Government officials including Secre¬ 
taries. Complaints against District Officer, namely, the Col¬ 
lector and the various officers attached to the Panchayati Raj 
institutions, will be looked into by them. 



CHAPTER IX 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Abnormal Growth in Personnel 

A prominent feature of the personnel system to-day is the rapid rate of 
growth of the staff employed under Government. This is true as much of 
the State Governments as of the Central Government. There has been a 
proliferation of personnel not only in the field organisations, but also at the 
level of State Secretariats and the Directorates. The Study Team points 
out that in one of the States the number of Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries 
and Under Secretaries in the Secretariat increased from 14 in 1947 to 93 
in 1965. The number of the other staff increased from 320 in 1948 to 
the abnormal figure of 2,226 in 1965. By and large, the same position 
obtains in other States as well. The number of employees in all the States, 
which was 39.33 lakhs* in 1960, had increased to 54.16 lakhs in a period 
of five years, thus registering an increase of about 37%. At the end of 
1968, the number of such employees was 56.02 lakhs. The Study Team 
on State Level Administration has felt that while the expansion in the scope, 
and increase in the pace of governmental activities have necessarily called 
for more staff, the quantum of increase is unrelated to the needs of the 
administration. The expenditure on salaries and allowances has accounted 
for as much as 55% of the total revenue expenditure in all the States. This 
undue growth of staff must be checked and the burden of administrative 
costs on the exchequer lessened. 

Systematic pruning of staff 

2. At the Centre, an Organisation and Methods Division and a Staff 
Inspection Unit have been functioning for quite some time. The purpose 
of these bodies is to find out better ways of organising work and devise 
more efficient methods of doing it and to evolve rational standards for the 
employment of staff. Their efforts have been of some assistance in checking 
the unwarranted growth of staff at the Centre, though, as we stated in our 
report on Personnel Administration, they need to be energised if they are to 
become effective instruments for achieving economy and greater efficiency. 
In many of the States, however, such organisations are still to be set up. 
These should be set up immediately in all the States where they do not exist, 
and, where they are already in existence, they must be activised. These 
units must be given every encouragement in their work. There should be 
a determined effort on the part of the State Governments to bring about the 
maximum possible reduction of the staff consistent with efficiency and to lay 
down reasonable standards to be adopted when sanctioning posts in the 
future. 

3. In the Chapter on ‘State Secretariat’, we recommended the adoption 
of ‘officer-oriented’ and ‘desk-officer’ systems of working. These measures, 
as well a systematic drive to evolve rational standards for employment of 
staff generally, are bound to result in rendering considerable number of 
staff surplus. In the normal course, such staff will have to be retrenched. 

♦including employees of local fund organisations. 
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This will pose a problem, which, if not tackled boldly, may make it impossible 
to undertake the reform measures. We suggest that the staff rendered 
surplus need not be retrenched but should be kept in a separate pool on a 
supernumerary basis. Recruitment to the surplus categories should be 
stopped. The surplus staff should be redeployed where vacancies exist or 
come up. Many could also be retrained in new skills like stenography, etc., 
of which there 'is a shortage and employed accordingly. The excess staff 
should not, however, be employed on the old work they were originally 
doing and for which they were found to be in excess. 

Recommendation 39 

We recommend: 

(1) The proliferation of personnel under the State Governments 
must be checked. Organisation and Methods Divisions and 
Staff Inspection Units where they exist must be adivised and 
wherever they do not exist, they must be set up with a view 
to finding out better ways of organisation of work and more 
efficient methods of doing it and to laying down rational stan¬ 
dards for sanctioning of staff in future. 

(2) Staff which has been found to be in excess should not be kept 
on in their old duties but should be brought on to a separate 
pool which should be maintained on a supernumerary basis. 
Recruitment to surplus categories should be stopped. Surplus 
personnel should be redeployed where vacancies exist or come 
up. Many conld also be trained in new skills such as steno¬ 
graphy, etc., and employed accordingly. 

Department of Personnel 

4. The enormous growth of personnel underscores the need for an 
enlightened and systematic approach to personnel management. Increase 
has taken place not only in numbers, but also in the types of personnel. 
The circumstances demand that greater attention be paid to recruitment 
policies, training, career development and to ensuring to the maximum possible 
extent a same of job satisfaction. The maintenance of discipline as well as 
of morale is of crucial importance. In almost all the States adequate attention 
to these progressive aspects of personnel management is lacking. Personnel 
management treated as being synonymous with establishment work of a 
routine nature pertaining to matters like leave, transfers and postings. 

5. In this connection, our Study Team on Recruitment, Selection, 

UPSC/State PSCs & Training has pointed out that training of personnel has 
not received the importance that is due to it. It has suggested that Training 
Cells should be established in each State directly under the Chief Secretary 
so that it receives the attention of the highest authority in the civil service 
of the State. The Study Team on Personnel Planning, Staffing of Public 
Sector Undertakings and Personnel Management has, while dealing with 
the agencies necessary for overall personnel policies in States, observed : 
“We feel that there is no proper appreciation of the real nature of personnel 
functions in State Governments. A central agency in each State should be 
established which should be charged with the same functions as suggested 
by us for the Central Personnel Agency-”. We agree with the obser¬ 

vations made by these two Study Teams regarding the immediate need for 
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establishing a central agency in each State to be in charge of overall personnel 
policies. We have, in our report on the Machinery of the Government of 
India and its procedures of Work, recommended the establishment of a 
Department of Personnel under the Prime Minister. A comprehensive list 
of its functions has also been given. The problems of personnel management 
are not less important in the States than at the Centre and accordingly we 
recommend that a Personnel Department be established in each State under 
the Chief Minister. 

6. The functions of the Personnel Department in the States may be 
similar to those of the Central Personnel Department with the proviso that, 
as regards the all-India Services, the policies laid down by the Centre will 
have to be followed. The functions of the State Personnel Departments 
may be as follows : 

(a) Manpower planning, training and career development of all 
State personnel. 

(b) Liaison with the State Public Service Commission, Central 
Government and professional institutions. 

(c) Talent hunting and development of personnel for higher posts 
and appointments to the level of Under/Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary in the State Secretariats and equivalent posts in the 
field organisations. 

(d) Research in personnel administration. 

7. An Establishment Board should be set up in each State to select 
officers for the level of Under/Deputy Secretary and Secretary in the State 
Government and officers of equivalent status in the field organisations. It 
should be located in the Personnel Department and should consist of the 
Chief Secretary as Chairman and two other senior Secretaries as members. 

Recommendation 40 

We recommend: 

(1) A Personnel Department should be set up in each State under 
the Chief Minister. The functions of this Department would 
be: 

(a) Manpower planning, training and career development for 
all State personnel. 

(b) Liaison with the State Public Sendee Commission, Cen¬ 
tral Government, professional institutions, etc. 

(c) Talent hunting, development of personnel for higher posts 
and appointments to the level of Under and Deputy Secre¬ 
tary and Secretary in the State Secretariats and equivalent 
posts in the field organisations. 

(d) Research in personnel administration. 

(2) An Establishment Board should be established in each State 
to select officers for the level of Under and Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary in the Secretariat and officers of equivalent sta¬ 
tus hi the field organisations. 
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THE SERVICES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT 
The All-India Services 

8. The States are now being served by their own services as well as the 
all-India Services. At present there are three all-India Services, namely, 
the Indian Administrative Service, the Indian Police Service and the Indian 
Forest Service. We understand that the question of establishing more all- 
India Services in the fields of engineering, medicine and public health, 
agriculture and education, is under different stages of consideration by the 
Government of India in consultation with the State Governments. In this 
connection, we would refer to our report on Personnel Administration in 
which we said : 

“The all-India Services have come to stay. The concepts underlying 
the all-India Services, namely, common recruitment which seeks 
to ensure uniform standards of administration in all the States, 
and the availability of experience gained in different parts of 
the country to the higher administration at the Centre, -are 
valid. More all-India Services are being contemplated in 
different fields of administration in the States and at the Centre. 
We would urge their early formation”. 

We would like to reiterate these views and state that early action may be 
taken to establish all-India Services in the fields mentioned above. 

The State Services 

9. Apart from the all-India Services, the States are served by a large 
number of State Services in the non-technical and technical spheres. Mem¬ 
bers of these services- are primarily meant for service in the States. Only 
occasionally are a few members of some of the State Services borrowed 
either by the Centre of other organisations. Most of the States have well- 
organised Services to cater to the needs of. different sectors of governmental 
activity. One State has, for example, more than a dozen State Services 
in the in the fields of engineering, medicine, education, cooperation, police, 
general administration, etc. In some States, however, the same number of 
organised services does not exist. We recommended in our report on 
Personnel Administration that wherever a viable number of personnel are 
employed in the discharge of a particular function, a Service should be 
established. The advantages of having a Service are several. In the first 
place, it assures stable prospects to prospective entrants. This will enable 
Government to attract and retain the services of well qualified and capable 
individuals. Further, a Service permits its strength to be fixed and regulat¬ 
ed in a rational manner so that recruitment can proceed on a planned 
basis. The establishment of a Service also enables the Administration to 
provide the proper training facilities and to build into it reasonable promo¬ 
tion prospects to ensure a degree of contentment among its members. We 
would, therefore, recommend the establishment of organised functional 
services wherever the numbers required would make for a viable cadre. In 
constituting such Services the considerations which we have referred to in 
our report on Personnel Administration should be borne in mind. The 
field to which all the Services should contribute on the basis of equal oppor¬ 
tunity should be enlarged, and no privileged position should be assigned to 
any particular Service, in respect of posts which can be adequately filled by 
others after training and/or experience, if necessary. These comments of 
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ours were made with reference to Services employed under Centre but 
their principle should be equally applicable to the States. 

Recommendation 41 

We recommend: 

(1) Wherever the number of personnel engaged on a particular 
function is sufficient to constitute a viable cadre, a service 
should be set up for that function. 

(2) The field to which all the Services should contribute on the 
basis of equal opportunity should be enlarged and no privileged 
position should be assigned to any particular Service in respect 
of posts which can be adequately filled by all officers after train¬ 
ing and/or experience, if necessary. 

10. The expansion of the all-India Services, side by side with the State 
Services in related sectors, as well as the proposal to establish new all-India 
Services has given rise to controversy. There appears to be an apprehension 
that creation of new all-India Services will affect the promotional prospects 
of the State Service officers. However, our recommendation in the report 
on Personnel Administration that the quota of promotions to all-India 
Services from the State Services should be increased to 40% should allay 
the apprehensions. We have also recommended in that report that as a 
means of knitting together the personnel in the States and at the Centre, 
there should be a greater flow from a wider cross-section of State Service 
personnel to Central posts. In particular, we have recommended that in 
areas in the Central Secretariat which we have termed ‘functional’, suitable 
officers of the State Services (Class II and Class I) should also be considered 
along with the others for posts of Under Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries. 

It has been stated therein “.it is desirable to enlarge the area of 

movement of State personnel to Central appointments even at lower levels. 
It should be possible to recruit from State Government personnel to such 
organisations as the Secretariat and the Departments of Agriculture and 
Education at the Centre. Provision should be made for recruiting to the 
Central staff in these areas from eligible State personnel. This will help to 
knit together personnel at the Central and State levels. This knitting 
together will make for a common feeling of unity sustaining national inte¬ 
gration”. We reiterate this recommendation. For giving effect to these 
recommendations, it will be necessary to evolve a regular procedure in 
replacement of the ad hoc measures that now exist, for obtaining the services 
of State personnel for the Centre. We recommend that a suitable procedure 
may be evolved by the Central Government in association with the Union 
Public Service Commission and the State Governments. 

Recommendation 42 

We recommend that a regular procedure should be evolved by the 
Central Government in association with the UPSC and with the 
State Governments for the purpose of recruitment of State personnel 
to Central posts at levels below that of Under Secretary and equi¬ 
valent in common areas of administration, like agrietdtrue, educa¬ 
tion, medicine and public health. Such a procedure should apply 
to appointments in the field organisations as well as the Secreta¬ 
riat. 
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Head of Departments 

11. In several States, the policies followed in filling posts of Heads of 
Departments have given rise to friction. In some States, posts such as 
Director of Agriculture, Director of Public Instruction, Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, Director of Fisheries and Commissioner of Sales Tax 
are reserved for the IAS cadre, even though State Services exist in the 
corresponding areas of activity. In some States, though such reservation 
does not exist, preference is alleged to have been shown to the all-India 
Service. On the other hand, in some States, these posts have been adequately 
filled by able men from the corresponding State functional service. The 
posts of Heads of Departments are key posts for the implementation of the 
development plans. It is the incumbents of these posts who directly handle 
the administrative machinery which implements the plan programmes. It 
is, therefore, essential to have, in these posts, men with initiative and drive 
as we!] as experience and knowledge of the subject-matter. It would only 
be proper in this context to pick out a suitable person in the corresponding 
State Service to man these posts. If no suitable men are available from a 
State Service, there should be no objection to consider an IAS officer with 
the necessary background. The ideal would be to so develop the State 
Service personnel that it can throw up the needed talent. This is a question 
of talent hunting and career development which should be one of the main 
concerns of the Personnel Departments in the States. 

Recommendation 43 

We recommend that for the posts of Heads of Departments, men 
with Initiative and drive as well as experience and knowledge of the 
subject-matter should be appointed. The endeavour should be to 
pick out suitable personnel from the corresponding State Service 
State Service to man these posts. If no suitable men are available 
from the corresponding State functional services, there should be 
no objection to consider an IAS officer with the necessary back¬ 
ground. 


Ex-cadre Posts 

12. It has been alleged that the large expansion in recent years of the 
IAS cadre has resulted in many of the higher posts being earmarked for 
members of that cadre, thus precluding the consideration of eligible and 
capable State Service officers for the^e posts. Even with regard to posts 
which are outside the cadre and which are termed as ex-cadre posts, it has 
been pointed out that the preference is usually in favour of IAS officers. 
We see no reason why suitable officers of the State services of the executive 
as well as technical branches should not be considered for these ex-cadre 
posts. State services are of considerable strength and we have no doubt 
that if the necessary encouragement is given, they should be able to throw 
up suitable men for these ex-cadre posts. We would, therefore, recommend 
that for appointment to ex-cadre posts suitable personnel of the State 
services should also be considered. 

Recommendation 44 


We recommend that suitable personnel from State Services should 
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also be considered for ex-cadre posts which are presently reserved 
for IAS officers. 


The Secretariats in the States 

13. As pointed out by us in the report on Personnel Administration, 
the stalling of State Secretariat is mostly generalist-oriented. In view of 
the diversification of governmental functions the nature of work dealt with 
in the Secretariat has become greatly variegated. Technology and science 
are now having an important bearing on several sectors of administrative 
decision-making. At the same time, even in the non-technical area adminis¬ 
trative specialisation is called for due to the increasing complexity of each 
area of administration. At present, posts at the level of Under/Deputy/ 
Joint Secretary and Secretary in the Secretariat are usually manned by 
officers belonging to the IAS cadre. Sometimes, personnel at the Under 
and Deputy Secretary levels are also drawn from the State Secretariat Services 
and State Civil Service. In some States, the practice also exists whereby 
technical heads of departments like Chief Engineers, etc., are accorded 
ex-officio Secretariat status of the appropriate level. This has been done 
with a view to providing easy access for technical men to the policy making 
levels in the Secretariat. It is, however, unusual to find specialists and 
technical men at the level of Secretary, Deputy or Under Secretary. We 
think that, in the present context, it is necessary to induct technical men 
and other specialists to the Secretariat in a much larger measure. In our 
report on Personnel Administration, we have suggested that the posts in 
the Central Secretariat should be broadly classified as functional or as 
being outside the functional area. Personnel should be drawn from the 
corresponding functional service wherever the post demands in the incumbent 
an intimate knowledge of the relevant function. We also suggested that 
the posts falling outside the functional areas should be filled by an open 
selection based on merit and suitability from out of all the eligible services, 
and occupational groups. There would be many posts in Secretariat 
branches like P.W.D., Agriculture, Cooperation, etc., where the presence of 
suitable officers drawn from the corresponding State engineering, agricultural 
and cooperation services would be beneficial at the level of Under and 
Deputy Secretary. The level of seniority and mode of selection of such 
personnel are matters which have to be decided by individual State Govern¬ 
ments because recruitment practices to the different occupational groups 
differ from State to State. However, there is no doubt that the competence 
and efficiency of the Secretariat would increase by the induction of relevant 
specialist and technical men into the Secretariat departments at the middle 
and lower levels of the “officer” hierarchy. Incidentally, this would also 
provide an opportunity to talented men in the specialist services to acquire 
Secretariat experience which would broaden their horizons and help to 
develop them even for higher appointments. We would, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that suitable personnel in die functional and specialist services (State 
as well as all-India) should man those posts of Under/Deputy Secretaries 
in the State Secretariats in which the predominant requirement is a particular 
functional or specialist knowledge. This would no doubt need some change 
in the present pattern of the management of the all-India Services. The 
implications of these recommendations should be worked out by the 
personnel departments of the State Governments, the establishment of which 
we have separately recommended. 
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14. As regards selections to posts of Secretaries, the Study Team 
observes : 

“The complexities and variety of tasks involved on the present day 
Government demand professional competence in the Civil 
Servants in the respective disciplines. Some of our short¬ 
comings in the past could be traced to the pathetic inadequacy 
in correctly understanding the economic, scientific and techno¬ 
logical implications involved in the decision making at the 
higher administrative positions”. 

15. If our recommendation regarding the induction of specialist and tech¬ 
nical officers to the levels of under and Deputy Secretaries is implemented, 
it will help to prepare such officers for the highest assignments at the level 
of Secretaries. In this connection, we would like to point out that instances 
were not lacking in the past when technical men functioned with distinction 
as Secretaries of relevant technical departments. In fact, in some of the 
States, prior to Independence, the practice existed whereby engineering 
officers occupied the post of Secretary, P.W.D. This practice continues in 
some States even at present. We would, therefore, recommend that in 
technical areas, such as agriculture, engineering and industries, etc., there 
should be no bar to the consideration of relevant specialists along with the 
generalist officers for posting as Secretaries. 

Recommendation 45 

We recommend: 

(1) Suitable personnel in the functional and specialist services 
(State as well as all-India) should man those posts of Under 
and Deputy Secretaries in the State Secretariat in which the 
predominant requirement is a particular functional or specialist 
knowledge* 

(2) For Secretaries’ posts, technical and functional officers of the 
State Services should not be precluded. In areas such as agri¬ 
culture, engineering and industry, there should he no bar to 
the consideration of relevant specialist officers along with 
generalist officers for posting as Secretaries. 

District Collector 

16. The creation of a large number of posts in the IAS due to the increase 
in the Secretariat posts in the States, which have been encadred in that 
Service, and also the increase of posts at the Centre to which members of 
the IAS are eligible along with others, have tended to lower the proportion 
of the Collectors’ posts to the rest of the posts in the cadre to a rather 
small fraction. (There are only about 300 Collectors’ posts against a 
cadre strength of nearly 3,000 in the IAS). The net effect is that officers 
are appointed very early in their career as Collectors and they hold these 
posts for very short periods. The evidence that we received has been over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of appointing, as District Collector, officers with 
greater maturity and length of service than those who are now generally 
appointed as such. The growth in political consciousness and the increased 
complexity of district administration itself demand that men with greater 
length of service should hold these posts. It is for this reason that we 
recommended in our report on Personnel Administration that only those 
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with not less than 8 years of service may be considered for first posting as 
Collectors. Further, there would appear to be a disinclination 
on the part of senior officers to be posted as Collectors. This 
is particularly due to the fact that there are no higher pay scales which 
reflect the differences in the workload and complexity of the various district 
charges. The post of a Collector now carries the same senior time-scale of 
pay even though the difficulties encountered in these posts and the responsi¬ 
bility to be borne by their incumbents vary to a great extent. It is, therefore, 
desirable to demarcate Collectors’ posts according to the importance and 
the difficulty of the charge and attach to each category the commensurate 
remuneration. Having regard to the nature of district charges at present 
encountered, we feel that there should be three grades of Collectors. The 
highest grade should be assigned to the most difficult charges in the highly 
•urbanised and industrialised areas. The lowest grade should apply to 
charges in the comparatively easy rural areas. The rest of the charges in 
the semi-urban areas may be placed in the middle grade. The actual scale 
of pay of these three grades should be determined after a proper evaluation 
of the job content. These three grades should, however, form part of the 
structure of grades which we have illustrated in our report on Personnel 
Administration for all the posts which are categorised as Class I (reproduced 
in Appendix VI). We, however, appreciate that it may not be necessary 
that in each State there should invariably be three grades of Collectors. In 
some of them, it may be sufficient if there are only two grades. 

Recommendation 46 

We recommend: 

(1) Officers posted as Collectors for the first time should ordinarily 
have at least 8 years’ service to their credit. 

(2) District charges should be divided into three categories having 
in view their workload and complexity. Commensurate remu¬ 
neration should be attached, after proper evaluation of work 
content, to each of these three grades which should be fitted 
into the unified grading structure recommended by us in our 
report on Personnel Administration. It may, however, not 
be necessary for each State to have all the three grades of Col¬ 
lectors. Some of them may be able to do with only two. 

Salary, Promotion and Discipline 

17. We have dealt at length with the principles governing the pay 
structure in chapter entitled “Unified Grading Structure—its importance to 
Personnel Management” in our report on Personnel Administration. The 
recommendations contained therein will be applicable to the States as well. 
Our views and recommendations on “Promotion Policy” and “Conduct and 
Discipline” given in our report on Personnel Administration equally apply 
to the States. The relevant recommendations are given in Appendix VII. 

Transfers 

18. In our report on Personnel Administration, we made a special 
mention of the need for a change in the present policy regarding periodic 
transfers of officials. We have stated that the present policy is antiquated 
and needs to be changed drastically. We have specifically mentioned that 
in cases of personnel charged with development activities and management 
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of the programmes, transfers should be the exception rather than the rule 
and in other cases like those of teachers and research workers there may be 
no need at all to effect transfers except when promotion is involved. Periodic 
transfers would be necessary only in die case of those charged with regulatory 
responsibilities such as Police and Taxation and in the gazetted categories 
involved in administration and management where the need for career 
development of the individual officers will dictate the policy regarding 
transfers. The Study Team on State Level Administration has drawn 
attention to the great inconvenience caused to the officials by large-scale and 
routine transfers at present and also to the avoidable expenditure to Govern¬ 
ment which is quite heavy. It had recommended that there should ordinarily 
be no transfers of low paid officials like clerks, teachers, nurses and ot 
professional categories like doctors, scientists, extension officers in the 
technical fields, etc. We entirely agree with the Study Team and would also 
like to reiterate the recommendations made by us on die question of transfers 
in our report on Personnel Administration. 

Recommendation 46-A 

We recommend: 

(1) Where a post carries regulatory responsibilities like Police and 
Taxation, periodic transfers should be die rule. 

(2) Officers engaged in development activities and management of 
plan programmes should not, as a rule, be transferred except 
where a promotion is involved or qualified personnel are need' 
ed for new programmes in different locations. 

(3) In the case of teachers and research workers, there id no need, 
generally, to effect transfers. 

(4) As far as gazetted officers engaged in administration or man¬ 
agement are concerned, the scheme of transfers should he 
determined by the need for the career development of indivi¬ 
dual officers. 



CHAPTER X 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

We have already dealt with the set-up of State Public Service Commis¬ 
sions in our report on Personnel Administration. We have drawn particu¬ 
lar attention therein to the need to ensure the independence as well as the 
competence of the members of these Commissions. Our recommendations 
made in that report in this regard are reproduced in Appendix VIII. Here, 
we shall deal with some aspects of working of the State Public Service 
Commissions which have not been considered therein. 

Official and Non-official Members of the PSCs. 

2. Article 316 of the Constitution provides that, as nearly as may be, one- 
half of the members of every Public Service Commission shall be persons 
who, on the dates of their respective appointments, have held office for at 
least 10 years either under the Government of India or under the Govern¬ 
ment of a State. The result one could reasonably expect to flow from this 
provision is that the official and non-official elements will be roughly equal 
to each other. While such a result has, in fact, been achieved in many of the 
States, we have come across instances where, over a period of time, there 
has been a predominance of members of the official category. The follow¬ 
ing table, which shows the pattern of membership over a period of time in 
a few State Public Service Commissions, brings out this fact. 

Official Non^off^cial 


Assam (1957-64) 6 — 

Andhra Pradesh (1965-66) 3 1 

Madras (1963-66) 4 — 

Madhya Pradesh (1953-66) 10 4 

Rajasthan (1949-66) 7 4 


We feel that in these instances sufficient attention has not been paid to the 
induction of eminent and experienced persons to the Public Service Com¬ 
missions from outside the Government service. It would be in the public 
interest to draft to the Public Service Commissions men who have made 
a mark in outside professions like teaching, medicine, law, engineering, 
science and technology. Such induction will make for a variety of talent 
and experience among the members of the Commissions and, accordingly, 
it is desirable, and even necessary, to ensure that appointment of such 
members is increasingly made. 

Recommendation 47 

We recommend: 

A large number of non-officials belonging to the various professions 
may be appointed as members of die Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, where the number of such non-official members is short of 
fifty per cent of total membership. 

83 
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Exemption from consultation 

3. The Constitution provides that the State Government can, by regula¬ 
tion, specify that, in any particular case or class of cases, the Public Service 
Commission need not be consulted. This has apparetly been done for 
reasons, such as the need to act quickly in an emergency and also to see 
that relatively unimportant work is not thrown on the Public Service Com¬ 
missions. The regulations under which such exemptions have been autho¬ 
rised are known as ‘Exemption from Consultation Regulations'’. Such re¬ 
gulations exist in respect of all the State Public Service Commission. There 
is, however, no uniformity as regards the cases or types of cases exempted 
from consultation in different States. Secondly, we have come across in¬ 
stances where important items of recruitment have been or had been 
exempted from the purview of the Public Service Commissions. For example, 
in one of the States, recruitment to the cadres of Sub-inspectors of Police, 
Women Welfare Organisers in the Department of Social Welfare, Health 
Inspectors in the Department of Public Health, and Inspectors of Co¬ 
operative Societies had been taken out of the purview of the Public Service 
Commission. These appointments are such that the Public Service Com¬ 
mission could well be expected to make selections for them. We would urge 
that before exempting any matter from the purview of the Public Service 
Commission, it must invariably be consulted. Though there is no provision 
in the Constitution that makes such prior consultation mandatory, we 
understand that, as far as the Union Public Service Commission is concerned, 
a convention has been established whereby, before exempting any matter 
from the purview of that Commission, the Central Government elicits the 
views of the Commission itself. In our opinion, this is a very healthy con¬ 
vention and must be adopted by all State Governments vis-a-vis their respec¬ 
tive State Public Service Commissions. We have made a similar recom¬ 
mendation in our report on Personnel Administration. 

Recommendation 48 

We recommend: 

A convention should be established whereby the Publiic Service 
Commissions are consulted by State Governments before the latter 
exempt any case or types of cases from the purview of the State 
Public Service Commissions. 

4. One particular item of exemption, which has drawn adverse com¬ 
ments from most of the State Public Service Commissions, relates to the 
power reserved by the respective Governments to make temporary appoint¬ 
ments for periods up to one year without consulting the Public Service 
Commissions. Though the regulations require that the matter be referred 
to the Public Service Commission as soon as possible after the temporary 
appointment has been made, there has been, in many cases, inordinate delay 
in such references being made. In fact, we find a strong criticism of the 
existing practices in one of the recent reports of a State Public Service 
Commission.* The report says, : . . . the Commission note with regret 
that almost all the Departments of the Government seem to regard the 
Commission as a rubber stamp rather than a body set up under the Con¬ 
stitution. Although appointments under Regulations 3(e) and 3(f) are 


* Assam, 1964-65 
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supposed to be resorted to in exceptional emergent cases, almost 100% 
of all appointments are made under these Regulations as soon as vacancies 
arise and these cases are not only not referred to the Commission within 
the prescribed time limits, but the incumbents are frequently kept on in 
their jobs for years before they are advertised. Eventually, advertisements 
are sometimes so framed as regards qualifications concerning experience, 
etc. that the persons appointed under these regulations may receive pre¬ 
ference over other candidates.” 

5. This is a highly undesirable state of affairs and defeats the very 
purpose of establishing independent Public Service Commissions, viz., the 
operation of the merit system and, what is even more important, the consti¬ 
tutional guarantee of equality of opportunity in matters relating to employ¬ 
ment under Government. Therefore, serious efforts are required on the 
part of State Governments to ensure that the role assigned to Public Service 
Commissions by the Constitution is not whittled down. It is the duty of 
the Legislature to take note of the irregularities pointed out by the Public 
Service Commissions and set in motion the necessary corrective steps. 

Recommendation 49 

We recommend: 

The power of making temporary appointments without consulting 
the Public Service Commission should be used only in very excep¬ 
tional cases and not by way of circumventing the provisions of the 
Constitution. 


Response to recruitment 

6. We have been exercised over the large number of applications that 
are received by the Public Service Commissions in relation to the compara¬ 
tively small number of posts that are filled. The following table indicates 
the number of applications received and the number of appointments made 
in the States for different categories during five years in the recent past. 

7. It will be seen that the number of applicants for posts in Class I and 
Class II is far in excess of the number of such posts. The expenditure in¬ 
volved in processing such a large number of applications is quite consider¬ 
able and, in view of the much fewer selections, ultimately largely infruc- 
tuous. Much more than that, it represents a waste of time and effort on 
the part of thousands of applicants who have even initially no chance of 
success whatsoever. This also contributes to delay in recruitment. We, 
therefore, think that some measures must be adopted to bring down the 
ratio between the number of applicants and the number of appointments. 
As stated in our report on Personnel Administration, these measures “may 
involve either an adjustment of the age limits, a rational system of short¬ 
listing candidates, enhancing the minimum qualifications in suitable cases 
or limiting the number of candidates to be called for interview on some 
rational criterion. How best the purpose in view can be achieved is a 
matter for detailed consideration”. We recommend that this, among other 
points, should be gone into by a committee set up for the purpose. We 
reiterate that recommendation which is reproduced in Appendix VIII. 



Comparison of number of applications to number of appointments 






Class I 

X - 



Class II 



Ot tiers 

X. 





No. of 
appli¬ 
cants 

No. of 
appoint¬ 
ments 

Ratio 

' No. of 
appli¬ 
cants 

No. of 
appoint¬ 
ments 

Ratio 

No. of 
appli¬ 
cants 

No. of 
appoint¬ 
ments 

Ratio 

Andhra Pradesh 
(1961-66) 

** 

•• 

7,311 2,965 2-47:1 

(Both Class I and Class II) 




17,049 

5,732 

3:1 

Bihar 

(1961-66) 


•• 

3.90S 

369 

10-59:1 

33,155 

5,336 

6*21:1 

41,653 

5,813 

7-17:1 

Gujarat 

(1960—64) 

•• 

•• 

946 

91 

10 *4:1 

4,719 

508 

9*29:1 

8,368 

1,686 

4*99:1 

Maharashtra 

(1961—65) 

•• 

•• 

1,492 

137 

10*9:1 

3,616 

401 

9*01:1 

6,564 

575 

11*41:1 

Madras .. 
(1961-66) 

* • 


13,343 

897 

14-87:1 

28,889 

7,220 

4:1 

80,062 

10,269 

7-80:1 





CHAPTER XI 

TRAINING AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 
Training 

It is only in some States like Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore and Rajasthan that separate training institutions have been 
set up for looking after the more important training needs of the State 
A dmini strative Services. Some States have revenue training schools. 
Limited programmes of training for clerical staff are operated in some 
States by their O&M Units or ud hoc training centres. Personnel of techni¬ 
cal and specialised services receive a measure of training wherever some 
institutions in the field concerned exist in the State or facilities are avail¬ 
able in the institutions set up by the Central Government. It is only in 
two States (namely, Maharashtra and Rajasthan) that programmes of 
management training of junior and senior executives, refresher courses, 
and/or some courses in functional areas are being conducted. 

2. The need for imparting institutional and on-the-job training t® 
junior executives and clerical staff has been emphasised by the different 
administrative reforms committees set up in some States. The Mysore 
Pay Commission (1966-68) has proposed the establishment, at the head¬ 
quarters of each district, of suitable institutions for training officers at diffe¬ 
rent levels. The Andhra Pradesh Administrative Reforms Committee of 
1964-65 also suggested a common institutional training of three months 
for direct recruits to all gazetted positions. The Maharashtra Administra¬ 
tive Reorganisation Committee (1962—68) drew special attention to the 
need for proper planning and overseeing of field training. The Kerala 
Administrative Reorganisation and Economy Committee of 1965-67 re¬ 
commended that a central agency should be constituted to coordinate all 
programmes of training. At present, only in one or two States separate 
Directors of Training exist for promoting and coordinating the different 
programmes of training. 

3. With shifts and adjustments in the Centre-State relationships which 
are in the offing, the States are going to be involved in larger measure in 
the execution of development programmes. Their ability to achieve this, 
will, among other things, depend considerably on the competence of their 
administrative and executive employees. This would call for an expanded 
effort for civil service training on the part of States. Even though the 
importance of training has come to be recognised by quite a few States, in 
recent years, a fuller realisation has still to grow that untrained personnel 
are costlier than trained civil servants. 

4. In our report on Personnel Administration, we have dealt at some 
length with the basic purpose of training, the types of training programmes 
which are necessary and the organisational arrangements which need to 
be made to promote them. These recommendations would mutatis 
mutandis apply to the States also. Training should be given at several 
stages of a civil servant’s career, i.e., “soon after entry, on promotion to 
supervisory level and later at senior level”. 

87 
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5. The need for having a separate training institution in each State, 
where it does not already exist, is imperative. This institution should 
organise a common foundational course for fresh recruits to Class I or 
equivalent State Civil Services, and also impart institutional training (as 
distinct from on-the-job training) for probationers of the State Administra¬ 
tive Service, ministerial services and other selected generalist services. It 
may also organise suitable programmes for training in management for 
different levels of officers as well as refresher courses. 

6. The training required at the State level will be quite extensive and 
one central training institution may not be able to undertake all the needed 
programmes. We, therefore, consider that all major executive departments 
should have a training cell to assess the training needs of their personnel 
and organise suitable training programmes. In view of the magnitude of 
the training effort required, it would be useful to involve also the universities 
and professional institutions. Their teaching personnel may be invited to 
deliver lectures, direct discussion groups, seminars, etc. We visualise that 
in due course it should be possible to farm out to university departments of 
public administration, economics, business management, etc., suitable train¬ 
ing programmes, such as the common foundational course (on the pattern 
of the one at present organised by the National Academy of Administration), 
specialised courses in areas like planning and budgeting, orientation courses 
in management for junior and middle level personnel, and preparation of 
case studies and other teaching materials. 

7. In our report on Personnel Administration, we emphasised the im¬ 
portance of organising suitable programmes of training in an adequate 
measure for Class III and Class IV personnel who constitute the lowest im¬ 
plementing arms of the Government machinery. The need for this training 
is also urgent at the State level. Apart from improving job skills, these 
training courses should also help in developing proper attitudes towards the 
public. 

8. It would be worthwhile to explore also the possibilities of regional 
cooperation among a group of States for setting up of regional or zonal 
centres for training in common fields, such as, accountancy, management, 
etc. and preparation of training materials in regional languages. The Cent¬ 
ral Training Division of the Union Ministry of Home Affairs is already pro¬ 
viding facilities for participation of officers of the State Governments in the 
training courses sponsored by it. It has rendered advice and assistance to 
some States (e.g., West Bengal and Jammu & Kashmir) in the establish¬ 
ment of a training organisation/training programme. The Central Train¬ 
ing Division should also act as a clearing house of information about train¬ 
ing activities of State Governments and provide help and guidance in pre¬ 
paration of training material, use of proper methods of training, facilities 
for training of trainers, and making of collaborative training arrangements. 

9. We have recommended in Chapter IX the creation of a separate 
Department of Personnel under the Chief Minister. This department 
should have a branch which would formulate the overall training policy, 
coordinate the training activities of different departments, provide common 
services, arrange for training of trainers and promote preparation of train¬ 
ing materials. 
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10. In Chapter VII, on ‘Training’ of our report on Personnel Adminis¬ 
tration, we have laid special emphasis on the need for devoting proper 
attention to “inculcating the right values and attitudes during the founda¬ 
tional course”. We urged that an important objective of the foundational 
training should be “to instil in the probationers a wide national outlook, a 

high patriotic fervour and a spirit of dedication to public service.The 

strengthening of the ethical and spiritual base for high human endeavour 
should be the most important of the responsibilities of the trainers.... The 
(foundational) training must include discussions and discourses on moral 
standards and spiritual values. Persons who are respected for their moral 
and spiritual attainments may be periodically invited to give talks. Such 
discourses should be an integral part of the curriculum”. We would like to 
reiterate this recommendation in relation to the foundational course(s) to 
be organised at the State level. It is the members of the State Civil Services 
who come in frequent contact with the people. It is imperative that they 
should understand the feelings, needs and difficulties of the people, particu¬ 
larly those in the rural areas, because nearly 82% of our people live in the 
villages. Accordingly, a part of the foundational training should be devoted 
to actually living with the people in a village and studying first hand “rural 
milieu and conditions”. 

Recommendation 50 

We recommend: 

(1) (a) There should be set up in each State, where it does not 

already exist, a separate training institution for organis¬ 
ing a common foundational course for fresh recruits to 
Class I or equivalent State Civil Services, institutional 
training for the probationers of the State Administrative 
Service and other generalist services, itraining in manage¬ 
ment for different levels of officers, and refresher courses. 

(b) Each major executive department should have a training 
cell to organise suitable training programmes for its per¬ 
sonnel of different categories. Special attention is to be 
paid to organising suitable programmes of training for 
Class III and Class IV personnel, designed to improve- 
their job skills as well as attitudes towards the public. 

(c) Facilities available at the university departments of public 
administration and other professional institutions may be 
availed of for organising some of the training courses. 

(d) The possibility of regional cooperation among a group of 
States for organising common training programmes may 
be explored. The Central Training Division of the Union 
Ministry of Home Affairs, should operate a special pro¬ 
gramme of assisting the State Governments in organising 
training courses, preparation of training materials, secur¬ 
ing facilities for training of trainers and organising 
common programmes on a collaborative basis. 

(2) The new Department of Personnel should have a branch on 
training, charged with the responsibility of formulating the 
overall training policy, coordinating different training activities, 
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arranging for training of trainers and promoting preparation of 
training materials. 

(3) Special emphasis should be laid in the foundational course on 
“building proper values and attitudes among the trainees and 
inculcating in them a sense of dedication to duty and service- 
orientation”. Living with the people in a village for a first¬ 
hand study and observation of rural life and conditions should 
form an integral part of this course. 

Administrative Reforms 

11. As stated in our report on the Machinery of the Government of 
India and its Procedures of Work, “as the pace of development quickens, 
there would be new demands on the administration. The administrative 
machinery would, therefore, have to be continuously adapted to the require¬ 
ments of new challenges (of course, within a broad, stable administrative 
framework)”. It is, thus, equally important that each State Secretariat 
should have a strong O&M Unit which would carry out continuously detail¬ 
ed studies for suggesting improvements in administrative structures and 
methods of work. 

12. O&M/Administrative Reforms Units or Cells exist in all States. 
Even though these units have helped to promote O&M consciousness 
among certain sections of the administration, tried, with a modicum of 
success, to codify and simplify rules and procedures, and also carried out 
some work studies to effect economy in staff, the general picture which 
emerges is one of diffusion of effort. By and large, the O&M effort in 
States is limited to procedural matters and effecting some economy in staff. 
Sufficient attention has not been devoted to overall organisational studies 
covering all aspects including studies of problems of coordination, super¬ 
vision, morale and the like. It is important that the efforts of the O&M 
Units are not to be dissipated over minor or miscellaneous matters but 
should be concentrated on key problems of common interest to all depart- 
'ments the solution of which would help improve the effectiveness of the 
administrative organisation in achieving its set goals. 

13. An administrative organisation is a dynamic social institution, with 
its different parts interacting with each other. Effective improvements 
cannot be brought about unless all the elements which constitute adminis¬ 
trative activity are attended to. O&M studies need to be conceived in a 
broad perspective, and should cover all the different aspects of administra¬ 
tion. The O&M Units should also act as a clearing house of information 
on O&M and allied matters. Further, it is essential that the O&M Unit 
in each State should have before it a broad and clear perspective of O&M 
work to be undertaken, say, during the next five years. The annual O&M 
programme should fit into this perspective. 

14. O&M effort, with a wider compass and deeper content as outlined 
above, would require that the organisational structure and staffing pattern 
of the central O&M agency at the State level are research-oriented. The 
O&M Unit should necessarily have a small complement of persons who are 
professionally qualified in techniques of management analysis. It should 
also have some personnel, taken on short tenure, from functional areas or 
services, selected in the light of the actual requirements of the O&M studies 
to be undertaken. This is necessary if the O&M effort is to be related to 
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the actual problems encountered in the field. Further, if administrative re- 
f©rms and improvements have to be made acceptable to all concerned and 
implemented in the proper spirit, it is necessary that the head of the O&M 
Unit should be a senior person who would inspire confidence and command 
the respect of the civil service. At present, O&M units in several States are 
beaded by an officer of the rank of Deputy Secretary or Under Secretary. 
We would suggest that each O&M Unit should preferably be headed by an 
officer of the rank of Additional or Joint Secretary, located in the Chief 
Secretary’s organisation. 

15. It is not only at the Secretariat level that there is need for improv¬ 
ing organisation and methods of work. In the matter of administrative im¬ 
provement, there is also a great leeway to be made up in the executive 
agencies which have dealings with the public. At present, it is only in a 
couple of States that executive departments have O&M officers. In our 
view, each major executive department should have an O&M cell. 

16. In our report on the Machinery of the Government of India and its 
Procedures of Work, we drew pointed attention to the need for the creation 
of institutional arrangements for promoting original thinking on the solution 
of current administrative problems and the role which autonomous profes¬ 
sional organisations and academic institutions could play in this regard. As 
organisational problems grow more complex, O&M will have to be increas¬ 
ingly enriched by theoretical insights and use of advanced techniques of 
analysis. Even otherwise, the scope for administrative improvements is so 
wide that the internal effort within the governmental organisations cannot 
cover all the ground. We would, therefore, suggest that the State Govern¬ 
ment should try to develop strong university departments and/or institutes 
of public administration and farm out to them studies in areas, such as, 
rural and urban administration; semi-government organisations; State enter¬ 
prises; relations with the general public, private trade and industry; inter¬ 
relations between political and the administrative processes and application 
of new methods and techniques. 

Recommendation 51 

We recommend: 

(1) The O&M/Administrative Reforms Units or Cells in the States 
should be reactivised and strengthened where necessary. A 
five-year broad perspective plan of O&M work should be drawn 
up and within its framework an annua! O&M plan should be 
formulated with a broad scheme of priorities. O&M work 
should be conceived in a wider perspective covering a!! the 
aspects of an administrative organisation and it should be 
closely related to the attainment of its purposes. 

(2) The central O&M/Administrative Reforms Unit at the State 
level should be headed by a senior officer of the status of an 
Additional or Joint Secretary located in the Chief Secretary’s 
organisation. Its organisational structure and staffing pattern 
should be research-oriented. Arnirt from a nucleus staff with 
qualifications and experience in techniques of management ana¬ 
lysis. the Unit should also have some nersonne 1 drawn, on sho*? 
tenure, from functional areas, or services. The latter should 
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be selected in the light of the programme of O & M studies to 
be carried out. 

(3) Each major executive department having dealings with the 
public should have an O & M Cell. 

(4) University departments and professional institutes engaged in 
the teaching and/or study of public administration located in 
the State should be given adequate financial support to nnder- 
take studies on, among others, administrative reforms and in> 
provements in areas such as, rural and urban administration; 
semi-government organisations; State enterprises; relations 
with the general public, private trade and industry; inter-rela¬ 
tions between the political and the administrative processes and 
application of new methods and techniques* 



CHAPTER XII 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
CHAPTER n—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT AT THE APEX 

1. (1) The fnnctions assigned to a Governor by statute (e.g., those of 

Chancellor o£ a University) should be exercised by him in his 
discretion. He may consult the Chief Minister if he so wishes 
but he should not be bound by the latter’s advice. 

(2) During President’s Rule in a State it should be left to the State 
Governor to decide, in consultation with his Advisers, what 
matters are important enough to be referred to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Governor and his Advisers should be 
allowed to function with efficiency and speed without interfer¬ 
ence from the Centre in the day-to-day administration. 

(3) The Consultative Committee set up to advise on legislation for 
a State under President’s Rule should invariably include all 
Members) of Parliament from that State., This Committee 
should also advise and assist the President/Governor on im¬ 
portant matters of State administration. The meetings held 
by the Committee for this purpose may be presided over by the 
Governor or a person selected by the Committee. 

2. (1) The Council of Ministers should be compact and homogeneous, 

its size being determined by administrative needs. In big States, 
the number of Ministers (including Ministers of State and De¬ 
puty Ministers) may range between 20 and 25, in middle-sized 
States from 14 to 18, mid in small States between 8 and 12. 

(2) Every department must be represented in the Cabinet through 
a Cabinet ^Minister. 

(3) As recommended in our report on the Machinery of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and its Procedures of Work, the head of the 
Council of Ministers (namely, the Chief Minister) should, in 
selecting his colleagues, give special attention to considerations 
of political stature, personal integrity, intellectual ability and 
capacity for taking decisions and sustained application to 
work. Further, in assigning a portfolio, due regard should ne 
paid to the aptitude and capabilities of an incumbent. 

3. (1) As recommended in oar report on the Machinery of the 

Government of India and its Procedures of work: 

“For reinforcing the principle of collective responsibility, It is 
essential that (a) the Cabinet should be agreed on fundamentals 
and all important issues are discussed and settled by the Cabi¬ 
net; (b) a Minister does not announce a new policy or a major 
departure from current policy without the approval of the 
Cabinet; and (c) a Minister should not ordinarily speak or make 
announcements on matters not within his portfolio. However, 
if the circumstances so require of him, he must get himself 
properly briefed by the Minister concerned.” 
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(2) The Chief Minister should act as the real leader of the minis¬ 
terial team. It should be his undivided responsibility to ensure 
smooth and efficient functioning of the Council of Ministers. In 
case of irreconcilable differences between the Chief Minister 
and any of his colleagues, the Chief Minister should call for the 
resignation of the Minister concerned and in case of non-com¬ 
pliance with such a request he should take appropriate action 
to remove him. 

(3) The Chief Minister should himself set a high standard of public 
conduct and insist on other Ministers to do so. He should keep 
an eye on the manner in which the Ministers function and 
ensure that the business of the government is conducted with 
dispatch, and with proper regard for public interests and needs. 

4. (1) The full Cabinet should meet at least twice a month. 

(2) In a singje party government, the Standing Committees of 
Cabinet may be confined to problem areas which require con¬ 
tinuous attention, e.g., ‘Planning and Development’. In coali¬ 
tion governments, however, Cabinet Committees may usefully 
be set up to help remove bottlenecks in inter-departmental co¬ 
ordination at the ministerial level. 

(3) The budget of the State, excluding taxation proposals, should 
be discussed and finalised at meetings of the Cabinet. 

5. The tours of Ministers need to be systematised and properly 
regulated. Official tours should be planned in advance and 
undertaken for well-defined official purposes only. The Chief 
Minister should act as the controlling authority of ministerial 
tours. In consultation with his colleagues, he should fix the 
maximum number of days for which anv Minister may ordina¬ 
rily be on four. Avoidable participation by Ministers in cere¬ 
monial functions should be discouraged. 

6. (1) Ministers should not intervene in the day-to-day administration 

except in cases of grave injustice, serious default or maladmi¬ 
nistration on the part of civil servants. Where a chiren’s 
request for complaint calls for revision of a role, procedure 
or policy, it should be met hv effecting such revision, and not 
by relaxing the rules to accommodate an individual case. 

Secretaries and other civil servants need to show greater sensi¬ 
tivity to and a better appreciation of the Minister’s difficulties, 
and to discriminate between minor adjustments on the one 
hand, and acts of political and other forms of accommodation 
compromising basic principles or likely to have substantial or 
lasting repercussions on efficiency and morale of the services, 
on the other. 

(2) The official relationship of the Secretary to the Mmister should 
be one of loyalty and that of the Minister to the Secretary one 
of confidence. 

(3) All major decisions with reasons therefor should be briefly 
reduced to writing, particularly where the policy of Govern¬ 
ment is not clear or where some important departure from 
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the policy is involved or where the Minister differs from the 
Secretary on an important issue. 

(4) The Chief Minister should, with the assistance of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary, take special interest to arrest the growth of unhealthy per¬ 
sonal affiliations to individual Ministers among civil servants. 

(5) As recommended in our report on the Machinery of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and its Procedures of Work, Ministers in States 
should take a holiday of at least two weeks in a year which 'they 
should devote to reading, reflection and relaxation. 

(6) Ministers should increasingly participate in suitable discussion 
groups and conferences which may be organised by University 
Departments of Public Administration, Political Science, Econo¬ 
mics, etc. Seminars on important economic 
and administrative problems should be organised by profes¬ 
sional institutes and Ministers may be specially invited to add¬ 
ress such seminars. 

(7) The convention that civil servants are faceless and nameless to 
the legislature should be scrupulously upheld. 

(8) The Code of Conduct for legislators adopted by the AH India 
Whips' Conference in October 1967 (and referred to in our 
report on the Machinery of the Government of India and its 
Procedures of Work) should be accepted and observed by all 
the States. 

7. Standing Committees of State Legislatures may be set up to 
selected areas of administrative activity for promoting detailed 
legislative review. The departments falling within the purview 
of these committees should be excluded from a review by the 
Estimates Committee of the State Legislature. 

8. Steps should be taken by the Union Government and the State 
Governments to reduce expenditure on Governors and Raf 
Bhavans in conformity with the objectives of a democratic 
socialist society. 

CHAPTER IH—STATE SECRETARIAT 

9. (1) The distribution of subjects as between different Secretariat de¬ 

partments should be so effected that such departments would 
deal with a particular segment of administrative activities. Such 
activities should be inter-related and be more or less of homo¬ 
geneous character. A model grouping of subjects is given to 
Appendix IV. 

(2) The number of the State departments should, in general, not 

exceed 13. 

(3) The basic scheme of grouping of subjects into departments 
shoal?!! not be changed to provide for an increase in the number 
of Masters’ portfolios. A change should be made only on the 
basis of proven administrative needs and after a thorough study. 
The situation in wh'ch the number of members in the Council of 
Ministers exceeds the number of departments fixed on the bans 
of a rational plan should be met by putting in charge of some 
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departments, Ministers of State and Deputy Ministers in addi¬ 
tion to the Cabinet Ministers. 

(4) Executive functions which are at present performed by the Secre¬ 
tariat and which do not have a close bearing on policy making 
should be transferred to appropriate organisations. 

10. (1) In departments dealing with specific subjects, there should be set 

up two “staff” cells, namely, (i) a combined ceil on planning and 
policy; and (ii) a finance cell. 

(2) The new Department of Personnel (vide Chapter IX) should be 
under the charge of the Chief Secretary and be placed under the 
Chief Minister. 

(3) There should be set up in each administrative department a 
Policy Advisory Committee with the Secretary of the department 
as its Chairman and the heads of all maj r executive depart¬ 
ments as its members. The existing Secretariat personnel should 
be suitably oriented in the preparation of self-contained papers 
or memoranda setting out the problem, its different alternative 
solutions and the merits and demerits of each alternative. 

11. (1) The Secretaries should shed some of their existing functions and 

devote more time and attention in (a) helping the formulation 
of long-term or strategic policies; (b) ensuring that the policies 
are translated adequately into operational programmes; (c) re¬ 
viewing the progress in implementation; and (d) initiating mea¬ 
sures for developing greater organisational and personnel com¬ 
petence both in tiie Secretariat and in the executive departments. 

(2) The Chief Secretary should ordinarily be the senior-most person, 
due regard being paid to merit. He should have a minimum 
tenure of 3 to 4 years. He should be relieved of routine and 
non-essential work and, where necessary, given appropriate staff 
assistance to enable him to ensure quick implementation of the 
Cabinet decisions and effective coordination in the policies and 
programmes erf the State Government. 

12. (1) (a) There should be only two levels of consideration and deci¬ 

sion below the Minister, with work assigned to each on 
the lines of “desk-officer” system. 

(b) The duties and requirements of various jobs in the Secreta¬ 
riat at each of the two levels should be defined dearly. 

(c) The officer at the first decision making level should not be 
assisted with a note from the office indicating the lines on 
which dedsion may be taken. 

(2) For smooth and effective working of the proposed “desk-officer” 
system, the following measures will be necessary : 

(a) introduction of a functional file index; 

(b) maintenance of guard files or card indices which will con¬ 
tain all important precedents; 

(c) adequate provision for “leave” reserve; and 

(d) adequate stenographic and derical aids. 
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CHAPTER IV—EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

13. (1) The State Governments should adopt mutatis mutandis the 

recommendations made in our Reports on “Delegation of Finan¬ 
cial and Administrative Powers” and on “Finance, Accounts 
and Audit” in regard to delegations and budgets respectively. 

(2) A working group should be set up in each State, which does not 
already have such a body, to formulate a scheme of substantial 
delegations to executive authorities. 

(3) Each State Government should bring out an up-to-date compi¬ 
lation of administrative and tinanciai delegations, using loose 
leaf binders in a form which would facilitate addition of amend¬ 
ments made from time to time. 

14. (1) The headquarters organisations of executive departments con¬ 

cerned primarily with planning, implementation, coordination 
and review of a single development programme or several allied 
programmes, covering a substantial area of the activities of the 
Ministry and having a direct bearing on policy making, should 
be integrated with the administrative departments concerned. 

(2) The heads of the executive departments which are inflated 
with the Secretariat should function as principal advisers to the 
Government in their respective areas and should enjoy a state 
adequate to the nature of their duties and responsibilities. They 
may retain their present designations. 

(3) In all other cases, the present distinction between policy-malting 
and executive organisations may be continued. Such distinction 
is vital for protecting the operational autonomy of the regulatory 
executive agencies and such developmental executive organisa¬ 
tions as are mostly engaged in promotional activities, provision 
of services or production and supply of commodities. 

15. (1) The existing executive departments should be so reorganised 
that needless multiplicity is removed and diffusion of functions 
and responsibility is avoided. A new function taken up by the 
State Government should, as a rule, be assigned to one of the 
existing executive departments. A new executive organisation 
should be created only after a detailed study has shown that the 
existing executive organisations cannot efficiently handle the 
new tasks. 

'(2) The head of each large executive department should be assisted 
by a deputy to relieve him of the burden of day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration. This deputy should preferably be a departmental offi¬ 
cer who has received special training in management. 

(3) Each major executive department should have a manual of pro¬ 
cedures and instructions. 

(4) Each major executive department, engaged in developmental 
activities, should have a special ceD on “programme, planning 
and review”. This cell shonld also set up a suitable and ade¬ 
quate progress reporting system. 
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CHAPTER Y—DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 

16. (1) In the States where judicial work of the Collector has not yet 

been transferred to the Judiciary, steps may be taken to get it so 
transferred. In those States in which only a partial transfer of 
jndicial work has taken place, steps may be taken to make the 
transfer complete. 

(2) The District Administration should be divided into two sectors 
—one concerned with “regulatory” functions and the other with 
“developmental” functions. The District Collector should be 
the head of the former and the Panchayati Raj Administration 
should have the responsibility for the latter. 

(3) The District Collector and die President, Zila Parishad, should 
meet at periodical intervals to resolve matters calling for co¬ 
ordination between the regulatory and developmental 
administration. This procedure should be given 
official recognition in the legislation dealing with Panchayati 
Raj. 

17. (1) The Collector and the District Magistrate as the head of the 

regulatory administration in the district should exercise general 
supervisory control over the police organisation in the district. 
Except in an emergency, he should not interfere with the inter¬ 
nal working of the police administration. 

(2) In the day-to-day work of die police organisation and with 
regard to routine' matters like postings and transfers, the District 
Superintendent of Police should have fall control. 

(3) The Collector should annually record his views on the perform¬ 
ance of the District Superintendent of Police after receipt, from 
the officer concerned, of a note written by him on his perform¬ 
ance during the period under review. 

18. It should not normally be necessary for the CoDector or any 
other district officer to wait upon a visiting dignitary unless Us 
presence is specifically required. 

IP. The Collector and his officers should spend a prescribed mini¬ 
mum number of days on tour with night halts in camp. The 
tour should be utilised, among other things, for the redress of 
public grievances on the spot wherever possible. 

20. (1) There should be only two administrative units whose heads are 
invested with powers of decision making in the district adminis¬ 
tration'—the one in the tehsil/talnka or a group of tehsils/ 
talnkas or a sub-division (in the States where there are no 
tehsils/ tahikas) and the other at the headquarters of the dis¬ 
trict. The intermediary levels, where they exist, may be 
abolished. 

(2) Powers should be delegated to the maximum extent to the officer 
in charge of the sub-district administrative unit. 
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21. When conditions are more propitious for considering the ques¬ 
tion of readjusting the boundaries of districts, the State Gov¬ 
ernments may appoint committees for the purpose of examining 
the size and boundaries of districts in the light of administrative 
requirements. 

CHAPTER VI—PANCHAYATI RAJ ADMINISTRATION 

22. (1) While the administration of development work in a district 

should be separated from regulatory functions and entrusted to 
the Panchayati Raj institutions, adequate safeguards should be 
provided to ensure that development administration is conducted 
on sound and proper lines and that there is no abuse of power 
or authority. For this purpose, the Collector should have 
powers to obtain information regarding the working of those 
institutions so that he may be able to give timely and proper 
advice when necessary in the public interest. It should he 
dearly understood that this advisory role does not empower 
him to exercise supervisory and controlling authority over the 
working of the Panchayati Raj institutions. 

(2) The district level officers in charge of development departments 
should be transferred to the jurisdiction and charge of the ZSa 
Parishad. 

(3) A senior officer, designated as District Development Officer, 
should be appointed as the chief executive officer of the ZUa 
Parishad. In selecting him, his suitability in the context of the 
developmental functions devolved upon the Zifa Parishad 
should be the sole criterion, and the selection should neither be 
confined, nor denied, to any particular service, 

23. The Zila Parishad should be the main executive body of the 
Panchayati Raj administration in the district, with the Samiti 
and the Gram Panchayat functioning at the Block 
and village levels. Subject to this, the State Gov¬ 
ernments may undertake the distribution of executive functions 
and powers at the district, Samiti and village levels to suit their 
particular requirements. 

24. The area covered by the Blocks may be so redistributed that 
the territorial unit of development administration may, in gene¬ 
ral. correspond to the tehsil/taluka or a sub-division as the case 
may be. If in an exceptional case, more than one Block is 
to be included in the tehsil/taluka or sub-divis‘on, care should 
be taken to see that the area of any Block does not extend 
beyond the boundaries of a single tehsil/taluka, or sub-division* 

25. (1) There should, as a general rule, be a pandiayal for each village. 

In exceptional cases a single Panchayat may be provided for 
more than one village, but the combination of villages should 
be on a voluntary basis. 

(2) The outlay of a village panchayat being small in amount, it wit! 
not be necessary to have a whole-time Secretary. The Chair¬ 
man himself can manage the office and be paid a small anmri- 

allowance to meet incidental expenses. 
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26. The power to suspend a resolution, decision or order of a Vill¬ 
age Panchayat or a Panchayat Samiti, may be vested with the 
Collector and ihat of a Zila Parishad in the Government. But 
the power to annual any decision or order of any Panchayati 
Raj institution should vest in the State Government alone. 

27. A District Tribunal consisting of the Collector and a sub- 
oriino.e judge should hold inquiries in cases where removal 
of members of Panchayati Raj bodies is involved. Final orders 
regarding the removal of members or office bearers should be 
passed only by the Slate Government after considering the 
report of the Tribunal. 

28. The District Tribunal, consisting of the District Collector and 
a subordinate Judge, should hold inquiries in case involving 
supersession or dissolution of Panchayati Raj bodies and report 
to the Government. The Government will pass final orders 
with regard to supersession or dissolution of Panchayati Raj 
bodies after considering the report of the Tribunal. 

29. Panchayati Raj institutions need not submit their budgets for 
approval to higher authorities, if they frame their budgets 
including obligatory expenses within their resources, viz., reve¬ 
nues expected to be raised and the grants promised to them, 
the obligatory expenses taking precedence over the optional ones, 
if they budget for an expenditure in excess of such resources the 
budgets should be got approved by the authority which Is in a 
position to meet the excess, viz., the Zila Parishad or the Gov¬ 
ernment, as the case may be. 

JO. (1) An advisory committee consisting of officials and non-officials 
may be set up by each State Government for advising on the 
principles which should govern the grant of assistance to 
Panchayati Rai institutions. 

(2) The committee may also be required to review the working of 
these institutions and suggest necessary improvements in proce¬ 
dures and amendments of the law. 

(3) The annointment of the committee should synchronise with the 
formulation of the Plan. 

31. (1) All officers of Class I and II may continue to be drawn from 
State Governments on deputation basis. 

(2) Panchayat Service should be limited to Class III (Extension), 
Class III (Ministerial) and Class IV Services. The officers of 
these Services should, however, be eligible for promotion to 
Class II and III posts, respectively. 

(3) Posts in Class III may also be filled by persons belonging to the 
State Services sent on deputation. If such persons are not 
available, personnel may be recruited specially for Panchayati 
Raj bodies. Recruitment to Panchayat Service Class ID 
(Extension) should be entrusted to the State level Selection 
Board, while recruitment to Class ni (Ministerial) Service may 
be handed over to a District Selection Board. The composition 
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of these Selection Boards may be decided upon by the State 
Governments. 

32. The Revenue Department should continue to have an official 
or officials in the villages looking after the work relating to 
maintenance of land records, collection of land revenue, etc. 
Where persons previously working in such a capacity have been 
transferred to Gram Panchayats and continued to do the former 
work in a part-time capacity, they should be retransferred to 
the Revenue Department. 

33. The present system of elections may be modified as follows: 

(1) Every application for candidature must be accompanied by a 
deposit of Rs. 25/-. 

(2) Every application for candidature must be supported in writing 
by at least one-fifth of the total number of the village population 
or 20 voters, whichever is less. 

(3) After the time limit for withdrawals is over, if the number of 
candidates is equal to the number of seats, they may be dec¬ 
lared elected. 

(4) If there are more applications than the seats, a meeting of the 
voters of the village may be convened. The Returning Officer 
may arrange for a meeting at an appropriate place in the 
village, preferably a place of worship. The Returning Officer 
and persons commanding respect of the village people may 
speak persuading the people to have unanimous election mid 
invite withdrawals. If the persuasion succeeds and the num¬ 
ber of candidates is reduced so as to be equal to the number 
of seats after further withdrawals, the reduced number of 
candidates may be declared as having been elected unanimously. 

(5) In case such a persuasion fails and there are more applications 
than the seats available, lots may be drawn in order to eliminate 
tiie extra number of applications. When the stage is reached 
when the number of candidates is equal to the number of seats, 
these candidates may be declared elected. 

(6) If, perchance, the number of applications is less than the num¬ 
ber of seats, all the candidates may be declared elected. For 
the remaining seats, fresh applications may be called for and 
a supplementary election held at which the procedure described 
above may be adopted. 

CHAPTER VII—ADMINISTRATION AT SUPRA—DISTRICT LEVEL 

34. (1) The system whereby a Commissioner in charge of a specified 

number of districts acts as a supervisory and directing officer, 
occupying an intermediate position in the hierarchy between the 
District Collector and the Government, may be abolished. 

(2) Commissioners may, however, be appointed in large States with 
jurisdiction over fairly large-sized regions which are homoge- 
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neous in terms of economic conditions for discharging the 
following specific functions: 

(&) regional planning for urban and rural areas with special 
reference to environmental purity; 

(b) statutory functions having an inter-district coverage which 
cannot be asigned to any regional departmental officer; 

(c) inspection of district offices including that of the District 
Development Officer. 

35. (1) In the States, where Boards of Revenue decide revenue appeals, 

the appellate work may be transferred to Revenue Tribunals 
consisting of a judicial officer qualified to be a judge of the 
High Court and a senior revenue officer. 

(2) In small States, the administrative and advisory work of the 
Boards of Revenue may be taken over by the Secretariat. In 
a large State, where there is no separate Head of Department 
in charge of land revenue and allied matters, the States may 
decide, having in view the quantum of work and other relevant 
factors, whether the administrative and adv sory functions 
relating to tax administration, land revenue and allied matters 
should be entrusted to a Board or should be left over to the 
Secretariat Itself. 

36. (1) Each State Government should make a detailed review of the 

existing regional offices. Only such regional offices as subserve 
definite administrative needs and/or help to bring the level of 
decision-making nearer to the people should be retained. The 
following criteria may be kept in view in taking a decision in 
the matter: 

(a) the work of supervision and control thrown up by the local 
offices is so voluminous that it would not he possible for 
tire Head of the Department to do it effectively; 

(b) the size of the set-up required for the office of the Head of 
the Department is such that the work could be devolved 
on regional offices at no appreciably higher cost; 

(c) the operations are far-flung geographically, so that central 
control would involve higher costs of administration on 
account of touring, etc.; and 

(d) supervision and control at an intermediate level is war¬ 
ranted by administrative needs and the nature of work 
devolving on the organisation, 

(2) No regional office should be established in future unless the 
criteria mentioned in (1) are satisfied. 

37. (1) In formulating the State plans, the State Planning Boards 

should include a suitable programme for protecting the health 
of the citizens against hazards of pollution of environments 
arising from industrialisation and urbanisation. 

(2) There should be set up, at the district level, a committee on 
town and country planning (including protection from enviroft- 
menfa! hazards to health). This committee may consist of the 
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Presklent of Zila Parishad, Chairmen of Municipalities, Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, Public Health Officer, Town Planning Officer, or 
an expert if available, two Members of Legislative Assembly 
and Members of Parliament by rotation and the Executive 
Officer of Zila Parishad. Wherever there is a port or a canton¬ 
ment, the committee should have a representative of each of 
them. A representative of the Railways and P & T Depart¬ 
ment may also be invited to participate in the meetings of ft* 
committee whenever necessary. 

(3) These committees should be presided over by Divisional 
Commissioners. 

(4) Proposals for establishment of new townships or expansion of 
existing cities, towns and villages should be cleared through 
these committees and big schemes of regional or city develop¬ 
ment should be screened by the State Planning Board. 

CHAPTER VHI—-REDRESS OF PUBLIC GRIEVANCES 

38. (1) Action should be taken to vest in the. Lokpal when he is 

appointed, the jurisdiction to deal with complaints against 
actions of Ministers m the States. 

(2) Lokayuktas should be appointed in the States to deal with 
complaints against State Government officials including Secre¬ 
taries. Complaints against District Officers, namely, the Col¬ 
lector and the various officers attached to the Panchayati Raj 
institutions, will be looked into by them. 

CHAPTER IX—PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

39. (1) The proliferation of personnel undo- the State Governments 

must be checked. Organisation and Methods Divisions and 
Staff Inspection Units where they exist mast be activised and 
wherever they 'do not exist, they must be set up with a view to 
finding out better ways of organisation of work and more effi¬ 
cient methods of doing it and to laying down rational standards 
for sanctioning of staff in future. 

(2) Staff which has been found to be in excess should not be kept 
on in their old duties bat should be brought on to a separate 
pool which should be maintained on a supernumerary basis. 
Recruitment to surplus categories should be stopped. Surplus 
personnel should be redeployed where vacancies exist or come 
up. Many conjd also be trained in new skills such as steno¬ 
graphy, etc., and employed accordingly. 

40. (1) A Personnel Department should be set np in each State under 

the Chief Minister. The functions of this Department would 
be: 

(a) Manpower planning, training and career development for 
all State personnel. 

(b) liaison with the State Public Service Commission, Central 
Government, professional institutions, etc. 
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(c) Talent hunting, development of personnel for higher posts 
and appointments to the level of Under and Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary in the State Secretariats and equi¬ 
valent posts in the field organisations. 

(d) Research in personnel administration. 

(2) An Establishment Board should be established in each State to 
select officers for the level of Under and Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary in the Secretariat and officers of equivalent status in 
the field organisations. 

41. (1) Wherever the number of personnel engaged on a particular 

function is sufficient to constitute a viable cadre, a service 
should be set up for that function. 

(2) The field to which all the Services should contribute on the 
basis of equal opportunity should be enlarged and no privileged 
position should be assigned to any particular service in respect 
of posts which can be adequately filled by all officers after 
training and/or experience, if necessary. 

42. A regular procedure should be evolved by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in association with the U.P.S.C. and with the State Gov¬ 
ernments for the purpose of recruitment of State personnel to 
Central posts at levels below that of Under Secretary and 
equivalent in common areas of administration, like agriculture, 
education, medicine and public health. Such a procedure 
should apply to appointments in the field organisations as well 
as the Secretariat 

43. For the posts of Heads of Departments, men with initiative and 
drive as well as experience and knowledge of the subject matter 
should be appointed. The endeavour should be to pick out 
suitable personnel from the corresponding State Service to man 
these posts. If no suitable men are available firom the corres¬ 
ponding State functional services, there should be no objection 
to consider an IAS officer with the necessary background. 

44. Suitable personnel from State Services should also be considered 
for ex-cadre posts which are presently reserved for IAS officers. 

45. (1) Suitable personnel in the functional and specialist services (State 

as well as all India) should man those posts of Under and De¬ 
puty Secretaries in the State Secretariat in which the predomi¬ 
nant requirement is a particular functional or specialist 
knowledge. 

(2) For Secretaries’ posts, technical and functional officers of the 
State Services should not be precluded. In areas such as agri¬ 
culture, engineering and industry, there should be no bar to the 
consideration of relevant specialist officers along with genera¬ 
list officers for posting as Secretaries. 

46. (1) Officers posted as Collectors for the first time should ordinarily 

have at least 8 years’ service to their credit. 
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(2) District charges should be divided into three categories having 
in view their workload and complexity. Commensurate remu¬ 
neration should be attached, after proper evaluation of work 
content, to each of these three grades which should be fitted 
into the unified grading structure recommended by us in our 
report on Personnel Administration. It may, however, not be 
necessary for each State to have all the three grades of Collec¬ 
tors. Some of them may be able to do with only two. 

46-A. (1) Where a post carries regulatory responsibilities like Police and 
Taxation, periodic transfers should be the rule. 

(2) Officers engaged in development activities and management of 
plan programmes should not, as a rule, be transferred except 
where a promotion is involved or qualified personnel are needed 
for new programmes in different locations. 

(3) In the case teachers and research workers, there is no need, 
generally, to effect transfers. 

(4) As far as gazetted officers engaged in administration or manage¬ 
ment are concerned, the scheme of transfers should be deter¬ 
mined by the need for the career development of individual 
officers. 

CHAPTER X—PUBL T C SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

47. A large number of no '-officials belonging to the various pro¬ 
fessions may be appointed as members of the Public Service- 
Commission, where the number of such non-official members 
is short of fifty per cent of total membership. 

48. A convention should be established whereby the Public Service 
Commissions are consulted by State Governments before the 
latter exempt any case or types of cases from the purview of 
the State Public Service Commissions. 

49. The power of making temporary appointments without consult¬ 
ing the Public Service Commission should be used only in very 
exceptional cases and not by way of circumventing the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution. 

CHAPTER XI—TRAINING & ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

50. (1) (a) There should be set up in each State, where it does not 

already exist, a separate training institution for organising 
a common foundational course for fresh recruits to Class I 
or equivalent State Civil Services, institutional training for 
the probationers of the State Administrative Service and 
other generalist services, training in management for 
different levels of officers, and refresher courses. 

(b) Each major executive department should have a training 

cell to organise suitable training programmes for its per¬ 
sonnel of different categories. Special attention is to be 
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paid to organising suitable programmes of training for 
Class III and Class IV personnel, designed to improve 
fob skills as well as attitudes towards the public. 

(c) Facilities available at the university departments of public 
administration and other professional institutions may be 
availed of for organising some of the training courses. 

(d) The possibility of regional cooperation among a group of 
States for organising common training programmes may 
be explored. The Central Training Division of the Union 
Ministry of Home Affairs, should operate a special pro¬ 
gramme of assisting the State Governments in organising 
training courses, preparation of training materials, securing 
facilities for training of trainers and organising common 
programmes on a collaborative basis. 

(2) The new Department of Personnel should have a branch on 
training, charged with the responsibility of formulating the over¬ 
all training policy, coordinating different training activities, 
arranging for training of trainers and promoting preparation of 
training materials. 

(3) Special emphasis should be laid in the foundational course on 
“building proper values and attitudes among the trainees and 
inculcating in them a sense of dedication to duty and service- 
orientation^. Living with the people in a village for a first¬ 
hand study and observation of rural life and conditions should 
form an integral part of this course. 

31. (1) The O&M/ Administrative Reforms Units or Cells in the Stales 
should be reaetivssed and strengthened where necessary. A 
five-year broad perspective plan of O & M work should be drawn 
up and within Its framework an annual O & M plan should be 
formulated with a broad scheme of priorities* O & M work 
should be conceived in a wider perspective covering all the 
aspects of an administrative organisation and it should be 
closely related to the attainment of its purposes. 

(2) The Central O & M/ Administrative Reforms Unit at the State 
level should be headed by a senior officer of the status of an 
Additional or Joint Secretary located in the Chief Secretary’s 
organisation. Its organisational structure and staffing pattern 
should be research-oriented. Apart from a nucleus staff with 
qualifications and experience In techniques of management 
analysis, the Unit should also have some personnel drawn, on 
short tenure, from functional areas, or services. The latter 
should be selected *u the light of the programme of O & M 
studies to be carried out 

(3) Each major executive department having dealings with the 
public should have an O & M cell. 

(4) University departments and professional institutes engaged in 
the teaching and/or study of public administration located in 
the State should he given adequate financial support to under¬ 
take studies on, among others, administrative reforms and 
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improvements in areas such as rural and urban administration; 
semi-government organisations; state enterprises; relations with 
die general public, private trade and industry; inter-relation*' 
between the political and the administrative processes and 
application of new methods and techniques. 

Sd: 

(K. Hanumanthaiya) 
Chairman 


Sd: * 

(H. V. Kamath) 
Member 


Sd: 

(l)ebabrata Mookerjee) 
Member 


Sd: ** 

(T. N. Singh) 
Member 


Sd: * 

(V. Shankar) 
Member 


Sd: 

(V. V. Chari) 
Secretary 
New Delhi, 
November 4, 1969. 
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NOTE OF SUPPLEMENT AND DISSENT 
BY 


SHRI H. V. KAMATH 




NOTE OF SUPPLEMENT AND DISSENT 


In Chapter II—-Machinery of Government at the Apex a reference has 
been made to an observation of our Study Team on Centre-State Relation¬ 
ships, drawing attention to the need for ‘"the gradual development of a 
convention under which State Governments voluntarily concede a watch¬ 
dog status to the Governor in specific areas (relating to Civil Services), 
agreeing in the process to accept and implement whatever he advises”. 
The Study Team has referred to the experiment tried in Punjab of entrust¬ 
ing the Governor with the task of considering memorials from aggrieved 
civil servants, and the State Government usually accepting the Governor’s 
decisions on such memorials. The Study Team favours the extension of 
this practice on a voluntary basis to all States, 

In recent years I have noticed with considerable concern the deteriora¬ 
tion in the moral and efficiency of the Civil Services in many States where 
representatives of the party or parties in power have sought to interfere 
in the day-to-day administration by influencing, through blandishments 
or threats, the civil servants concerned. Moreover, it is common know¬ 
ledge that some parties have been allergic to the officers of all-India ser¬ 
vices functioning in their States. In view of the fact that the vitality and the 
honesty of administration acquire greater importance in times of political 
flux, it is imperative that the civil services must be enabled to function 
in every State without fear or favour. 

Ilie Governor is designed to be au impartial, constitutional head of 
the State above partizao bias, and aloof from party strife. It may perhaps 
be desirable, therefore, for the Governor to keep a watchful eye on die 
conduct and performance of the civil services in general in the State. 
Considering that the Study Team has suggested that State Governments 
may voluntarily concede such a status to the Governor in specific areas 
relating to civil services, I do not see how this could be regarded as contrary 
to the provisions of the Constitution. If, in a particular State, the Council 
of Ministers is reluctant to entrust such matters to the Governor, there will 
be an end of the matter. We cannot come in the way of any voluntary 
arrangements between the Council of Ministers and the Governor in a 
State. We should also remember that, while the Governor acts upon the 
advice of his Council of Ministers, he is also expected to counsel, guide, 
and warn his Ministers from time to time. 

In the course of a Note of Dissent and Supplement which I appended 
to our report on Personnel Administration I suggested that the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Tribunals should, besides hearing appeals against orders involving 
major punishments of removal, dismissal, and reduction in rank, also be 
empowered to hear appeals in respect of other matters such as supersession, 
seniority lists, etc. I would like to reiterate that suggestion this note as 
well 

Regarding tours by Ministers it has been suggested that official tours 
should not be mixed up with non-official (political and social purposes) 
tours. I am inclined to think that, in practice, it would be difficult to 
keep these various duties and functions in water-tight compartments and 

ill 
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I, therefore, cannot agree that “official tours should be undertaken for well- 
defined official purposes only”. What I would like to emphasise, how¬ 
ever, is that a tour should not be undertaken for doing a ‘ton’ of non¬ 
official (political, social and personal) work, with only an ‘ounce’ of official 
work thrown in, so as to enable or justify the drawal of allowances. 
There should be no objection, in my view, to a Minister doing whatever 
work he likes after devoting a fair day’s time to official work, while on tour. 

Chapter V—District Administration—and Chapter VI—Panchayati Raj 
Administration—would now be taken together. Panchayati Raj institutions 
came into being ten years ago in pursuance of Article 40 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, which has been quoted in Chapter VI. Judging, however, by reports 
available to Parliament and in the Press, the ten-year experience has been 
none too happy, and only a detailed fact-finding survey will perhaps reveal 
the factors that have been responsible for the disappointing results so far, 
;uid also suggest new methods and techniques for vitalising and invigorat¬ 
ing these institutions at the grass roots level. '1111 such time, however, as 
they take firm roots in our soil and are able to function effectively, it will not 
be the part of wisdom to endow them with wide financial and administra¬ 
tive powers, which they may not be competent enough to exercise with 
due regard to public welfare. 

Even though, as I have said above, the Panchayati Raj landscape to¬ 
day is not very inviting, pessimism with regard to their future or jettisoning 
the system would only be a counsel of despair, because there can be no doubt 
that, if the Panchayati Raj system fails in our country, it will spell the doom 
of decentralised democracy, and the trend towards dangerous centralisation 
of power would be aggravated. Alter all, even our State Legislatures and 
Parliament cannot yet be described as shining examples of successful 
democratic institutions, and so members of such bodies, whether at the apex 
or at the base will function better and with greater capability to the extent 
that they are better educated in the true sense of the word, anti better 
disciplined and trained. 

We have recommended the separation of the developmental and re¬ 
gulatory functions in the district, and have suggested that the District De¬ 
velopment Officer should be the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila 
Parishad. The District Collector, however, cannot be divested of powers 
to coordinate the various developmental activities in collaboration with 
ihe President of the Zila Parishad. It should be remembered that the 
President of the Zila Parishad is an elected chief of the district, whereas 
the District Collector is the chief agent of the State Government in the 
district. Tile latter is the eyes and cars of the State Government within 
his jurisdiction. The relations between him and the President of the Zila 
Parishad should be smooth and harmonious; otherwise, the Panchayati Raj 
system in the district would gradually become debilitated, and limp to its 
inevitable denouement. 

1 am in favour of empowering the Divisional Commissioner to supervise 
and control the Zila Parishad. The Collector will have such powers in respect 
of Gram Panchayats and Samitis in his district. There is no doubt that, 
if he is invested with such authority over the Zila Parishad, it would ab 
initio queer the pitch for a cordial relationship between the District Collec¬ 
tor and the President of the Zila Parishad. I would, therefore, recommend 
that the power to supervise and control Zila Paris'hads should be vested in 
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the Divisional Commissioners with a view to preventing administrative 
lapses, extravagance, and breaches of canons of financial proprieties. The 
State Government with its distant burgeoning Secretariat would not be in 
a position to handle this job with efficiency and expedition. 

i am not in favour of the “drawing lots” method proposed for the 
constitution of Gram Panchayats. If elections have brought evil in their 
train, it applies equally to elections at higher levels, viz., the State Legis¬ 
latures and to Parliament. The remedy lies not in scrapping elections, but in 
devising ways and means to make them freer and fairer. I, however, agree 
with the recommendation regarding deposits by candidates as well as the 
the stipulation that every candidate shall be sponsored by a number of 
voters. This will eliminate to a large extent frivolous candidatures in the 
field. 

In Chaper VII—Administration at supra-district level—a recommen¬ 
dation has been made that the present pattern of Commissioners be re¬ 
placed by a new pattern of Divisional Commissioners with functions and 
powers somewhat different from those vested in Commissioners where this 
institution exists to-day. There is a further recommendation that the 
Revenue Boards be abolished and also that Divisional Commissioners be 
appointed only in large States. 

i am afraid that these recommendations, if accepted and implemented, 
will not be conducive to administrative streamlining and efficiency. Taking 
into consideration, for instance, a large sprawling State like Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, it is indubitable that there must be an intermediate echelon between, 
say, the Collector of Bastar and the far away Secretariat in Bhopal. The 
Commissioner to-day fills this need, and I am of the view that even, if 
tiie institution is revamped, the Divisional Commissioners must be invested 
with powers to supervise, direct and guide the District Collectors in their 
jurisdiction. 

Accordingly, 1 am strongly of the view that, where the present Com- 
missionerships would be abolished, without a new set-up in its place, the 
Board of Revenue should continue to function. Secondly, if the new 
Divisional Commissioners are not to be invested with powers to supervise, 
guide and direct District Collectors, it would be unwise and impractical to 
locate those powers in the State Secretariats. I would suggest that such 
powers be vested in members of a specially constituted Board, each of 
whom may have jurisdiction over a particular area or region in the State. 
The Board, if constituted, would also exercise other administrative and 
advisory powers now vested in the Board of Revenue, whose appellate 
powers, however, would lx? transferred to Revenue Tribunals, which we 
have recommended. 

Sd/- H. V. KAMATH 


November 4, 1969. 
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BY 

SHRI T. N. SINGH 




NOTE OF DISSENT 


I am sorry, I am constrained to. write this note of dissent as I find 
myself at variance principally on the structure and functioning of the 
Panchayati Raj as envisaged in this report. I also do not find myself in 
harmony with some of the other recommendations made in this report, 
particularly those which amount to down-grading the position of the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate/Collector. 

Before I deal with these points in detail, I would like to reiterate my 
earlier views, as stated in my note of dissent on the Commission’s Report 
on Personnel Administration, in regard to the training of Government 
officers. Merely saying that the trainees shall be required to pass a num¬ 
ber of days in villages, as recommended in our earlier report on Personnel 
Administration is not enough. As compared to I.A.S. officers it is much 
more important and necessary for State Government officers to live at least 
six months or a year in villages and get training in actual field work. 
From whatever I know of the training and capabilities of our young officers 
in the States, I am constrained to observe that there is a growing gap bet¬ 
ween their way of life and of the common man in the villages. This must 
be bridged. 

Further, L think, in addition to living in villages during the training 
period every civil servant in the States, who, in course of time, is expected 
to take charge of the district either as District Magistrate/Collector, or as 
District Development Officer must have experience of settlement work. 
Our land records arc not at all properly maintained and without proper 
land records and data, planned development is not possible. Neither is 
it possible for the officers lacking up-to-date information regarding land 
holdings, soil classification, etc., to participate intelligently in the planning 
process which is very essential for the success of our future plans. When 
land settlement work is going on, IAS probationers or Joint Magistrates 
or Assistant Collectors should be attached to Settlement Officer for six 
months or one year. 

The Chapter on Panchayati Raj states that this institution has existed 
in India since time immemorial, yei: the fact remains that there is a great 
deal of difference between the concepts o i ranch ay ats of to-day and those 
of the* past. The old panchayats were primarily meant for settling village 
disputes and undertaking of works for common good like wells, tanks, etc., 
which were’bf a customary nature. There was nothing like election of pan- 
chayat. A panchayat generally consisted of elders and heads of leading fami¬ 
lies. With the passage of time and in the content of the modern scxao-poi.ilical 
changes, the resuscitation of the old type of panchayats is neither feasible 
nor desirable. In my childhood days, there used to function a panchayat 
of elders in certain villages for purposes of settling village disputes. They 
did not undertake any developmental or administrative work. In periods 
of crisis such as epidemics, etc., the old types of panchayats did play a 
limited role in giving guidance to the people for action according to tra¬ 
ditional ways. Some benevolent activities like construction of wells or 
tanks for common good were also undertaken under the inspiration or 
guidance of village council of elders or the panchayat. But the elected 
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panchayats of to-day, according to me, are basically foreign to our tradi¬ 
tion and history. Their functions as weil as constitution are not in keeping 
with our tradition. Whereas there might have been some justification for 
the caste system or a hierarchical class system in ancient or medieval 
society, to-day there is no valid reason for the continued existence of the 
caste system or class distinctions. Yet the fact remains that panchayati 
elections have made the caste system stronger and caste rivalries and for¬ 
gotten caste prejudices have come into prominence. It is true, elections to 
Assemblies and Parliament have also created caste rivalries, but elections 
to panchayats and block samitis have made matters worse. The pan- 
chayat system has given this obnoxious and decaying system a new lease or 
life. It is one of the principal reasons which impels me to oppose the 
existing panchayati system, particularly the three-tier system. 

There is another reason, no less important, against the present type of 
elected panchayats, to which Gandhiji himself referred in his note on the 
Panchayati Raj, a day before he died in January, 1948. He could not 
think of a Panchayati system without the growth of a cadre of non-officials 
imbued with a spirit of selfless service. He had a programme to organise 
a Lok Sewak Sangh which would have one worker dedicated to welfare 
work and service of the people in every village and he thought of one vote 
for every village for composition of the legislative bodies at the State and 
Central headquarters. We may differ from, that approach, as it is well nigh 
impossible to go back on the Constitution and adopt a system of indirect 
elections. Yet Gandhiji’s argument is valid and, I am convinced, gram 
panchayats cannot succeed unless we have a widespread carde of non- 
official workers in rural areas. After Independence,’ non-official workers 
have become a casualty. In the absence of a cadre of non-official workers, 1 
am opposed to the constitution and functioning of panchayati raj as consti¬ 
tuted to-day in the States. Many of the ills of the Panchayati system arc 
traceable to the gradual disappearance of non-official voluntary workers in 
the rural areas. 

I admit, 1 was a. party to the decision of the National Development 
Council In 1959 (as I was a Member of the Planning Commission in those 
days) regarding Panchayati Raj, though I must make it clear that I had to 
subordinate my personal views to the wishes of the majority. In our dis¬ 
cussions in the Planning Commission, 1 had frankly expressed my misgiv¬ 
ings about ihe success of panchayats. The argument which impressed 
members of the National Development Council most was that this system 
will result in involving people in developmental work and bring about their 
participation in the planning process. But experience shows that despite 
Gram Panchayats, Vikas Samitis and Zila Pari shads, consisting entirely of 
elected members, there has been very little involvement of the people in 
developmental activities. The responsibility continues to be borne mostly 
by the bureaucracy and paid development staff. I might have reconciled 
myself to the continuance of the panchayati raj system provided it had 
brought about a measure of involvement of the people in the implementa¬ 
tion of plan programmes. This has simply not happened. In the context 
of our national plans, requiring an integrated, centralised approach, it does 
not appear practicable to associate panchayat or zila parishad members in 
the planning process. Ours is a centralised system of planning with States 
having some amount of say in regard to their own plan programmes provided 
they fit in with an integrated national plan. Additional programmes they 
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can indude if they can raise additional resources. In practice, when it 
oomes to plan programmes for the district and the villages, there is hardly 
any association in the planning process. The districts are told by the 
States about resources available department-wise with a broad outline of 
possible programmes and the Parishads can only decide about the location 
erf an irrigation well, a tank or channel or dispensary, etc. There is nothing 
like association of people’s representatives in district or area planning, nor 
do we possess enough expertise to provide a secretariat to the districts, 
assuming members of the Zila Parishad were allowed to undertake planning 
for their district. The association of Zila Parishads or Panchayats in the 
planning process at the district or village level appears neither feasible nor 
practicable. 

It should further be remembered that we are planning in a mixed eco¬ 
nomy where the private sector has an important role to play. Agriculture 
which is the biggest economic sector in the districts is principally a private 
sector affair. The only thing that is possible for the State sector to do, so 
far as this sector is concerned, is to provide the infra-structure or provide 
finances for incentives for farmers to be disbursed through the State or 
Zila Parishad agencies. 

Panchayati Raj or what is sometimes described as decentralised demo¬ 
cracy was accepted as a national programme following the report of a 
C.O.P.P. team headed by late Shri Balvant Rai Mehta in 1958. The cons¬ 
titution and content of Panchayati Raj vary from province to province. 
Further, in some States there are three-tiers of Panchayati institutions, 
namely, the Village Panchayat, the Block Samiti and Zila Parishad, while 
in others there are two-tier Panchayat organisations. Essentially the con¬ 
cept of decentralised democracy or Panchayati Raj originated from a desire 
of the political leadership in the late fifty’s particularly of those interested 
in tiie Community development movement, to involve people in implemen¬ 
tation of our plan programme in the rural areas. Panchayati Raj was not 
supposed to apply to urban areas. The concept of democartic decen¬ 
tralisation was not made applicable to urban areas where old types of Cor¬ 
porations, Municipalities or town area Committees continue to function 
even to-day. 

During the past few years there has grown among politicians and ad¬ 
ministrators and also among the people a feeling of disillusionment with the 
Community Development Movement in almost every State. Some of them 
even have gone to the extent of suggesting gradual closure of the Commu¬ 
nity Development Department. In others, it is being continued in an 
attenuated form. Village and Block level Panchayati institutions and the 
Cooperatives which were considered to be the agencies to ensure the peo¬ 
ple’s involvement in the Community Development Movement and their 
participation in planning and implementation of plan programmes, do not 
seem to have produced the results expected of them. There is a great deal 
of re-thinking going on in regard to the entire Panchayati Raj structure and 
its utility vis-a-vis planning process and implementation of plan programmes 
and for bringing about the desired socio-economic transformation in the 
countryside. 

After having studied working of the Panchayati institutions in the coun¬ 
try, I have come to the conclusion that it would be wrong to insist on 
a uniform pattern of local administration under a democratic set-up in a 
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big country like ours. 1 hold that it would be desirable from every point 
of view to permit differing set-ups of local and district administration 
buttressed by suitable types, of democratic institutions, which are a result 
of the process of history and tradition. These democratic insitutions 
might have varying functions and powers and there may be varying degrees 
of democratic elements in these institutions according to differing traditions, 
genius and experience of each State. It is also not desirable to insist on 
a uniform three-tier system in all States. 1 am all for making administra¬ 
tion responsive to public opinion to as great an extent as possible but 
/ would not be surprised if widely diffused democratic institutions, of the 
western type euphetnistically described os 'Panchayats’ might not dt this 
juncture jeopardise the future of democracy itself in our country. By merely 
setting up *. Panchayats' in villages and at block levels we do not necessarily 
ensure systematic growth of an efficient and dyrnmic democracy in out- 
country. The present system of panchayati raj as it is functioning to-day 
might well make democracy and democratic institutions unpopular. 

The Commission is generally critical of the panchayati raj system as 
it has functioned in recent years. It deplores the factious spirit and the 
growth of caste and sectional animosities and frictions as a result of pan¬ 
chayati elections and quotes with approbation the following words of 
Gandhiji “and when power politics enters our villages with less thought of 
the welfare of the villagers and more of using them for increasing the 
parties’ own power, this becomes a hindrance to the progress of the villagers 
rather than a help.” Is it not amazing then, that the Report has hardly 
any worthwhile suggestions to modify the panchayat system and the three- 
tier panchayati raj institution is left almost untouched except for a minor 
and doubtful recommendation for election of members by drawing of lots. 
1 know it is difficult to eliminate factionalism and sectional animosities but 
we should at least suggest steps to reduce them. Hence my recommenda¬ 
tion to replace the three-tier system by one-tier pancayati raj institutions. 

I have tried to make a study of democratic institutions in other coun¬ 
tries of the world and nowhere have 1 found a parallel to the Panchayati 
Raj institutions of our country. Local bodies popularly elected in coun¬ 
ties boroughs, departments or districts perform mostyl civil functions. The 
nearest approach to our Panchayati system is to be found in the Conscil 
Generate of France. Though this Cornell has apparently been given wide 
powers, the Prefect, who is appointed by the State Government, has got 
powers which circumscribe die former’s authority in many directions. The 
Prefect is more powerful than our District Collector in many respects. He 
is the authority who gives effect to the decisions of the Conseil Generate and 
over whose appointment or transfer the Conseil has no control. 
He has the right of entry to all sessions of the Conseil. The 
Conseil cannot discuss any matter unless it is accompanied by the Prefect’s 
report. Though generally the Prefect is careful to maintain cordial rela¬ 
tions with the Conseil Generate which is an elected body, he has got powers 
of supervision over the ConseiVs actions. If the Conseil discusses any 
matter which the Prefect considers to be outside the former’s competence, 
the Prefect and his subordinates leave the meeting which automatically 
suspends the validity of the session. The Conseil Generale has its own 
Commission Departmentale (a kind of sub-committee) to which are dele¬ 
gated many of the functions of tiie Conseil. But if the Prefect differs from 
a decision of this Commission, he can suspend allocation of the Conseil 
until he has an opportunity to take a final decision. The powers of the 
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Cornell General are also circumscribed by certain financial considerations 
and statutory duties, for instance, the Prefect can refuse to act on any de¬ 
cision of the Cornell if he considers it illegal.. The Departmental budget 
also requires the approval of the Minister. Thus there are various checks 
and counter-checks which limit the powers of the Cornell Generate though 
it is a democratically elected body. 

Certain checks and counter-checks on the powers and authority of 
panchayati raj institutions have been considered necessary in some of the 
States in India also. For example, in Madras the District Magistrate, 
Collector has over-riding and overseeing powers over the decisions of the 
Zila Parishad or the Block Sainiti. In any case, the fact remains that no¬ 
where in the world are to be found decentralised democratic bodies com¬ 
parable to the Panchayati institutions functioning as local replies of the 
State Government. Then the experience of the functioning of the Pan¬ 
chayati Raj also cannot be said to be satisfactory. At least it has not 
created a sense of optimism in me. There is rethinking going on already 
in many States about the future set-up of the panchayati raj and there 
appears to be a growing section of opinion which would favour a very 
attenuated form of decentralised democracy at local levels. 

When Panchayati Raj was recommended by the Balvant Rai Mehta 
Committee and accepted by the National Development Council in 1959. 
two important arguments were advanced in its favour ; (1) It will involve 
the people in the" process of planning, and (2) it will result in active and 
purposeful participation of the people in the implementation of plan pro¬ 
grammes. Experience of Panchayati Raj for the last nine to ten years 
in most States confirms me in the view expressed earlier in this note that 
in the centralised planning system that is in vogue in India, there is hardly 
any scope at district or village level for the people’s representatives to 

participate in the process of planning. There has been the greatest dele¬ 

gation of powers in Maharashtra and Gujarat to Zila Parishads and Pan- 
chayats. But the allocation of funds for each programme district-wise 
is decided at the State headquarters and, the Zila Parishad or the Block 

Samiti is only entitled to have its say in regard to location of certain works 

programmes like wells, schools, etc. This surely is not association in the 
process of planning. 

Then in regard to implementation also it was expected that the Pan¬ 
chayati Raj system will bring greater participation of the people. That 
has not happened. I can say this with some authority having been asso¬ 
ciated with planning for a number of years and having recently visited 
some States and examined the functioning of the Panchayati Raj in some 
detail. This is one of the fronts, namely, people’s participation, on which 
our plans have undoubtedly failed. We have not been able to get the 
much publicised people’s participation in Plan programmes following the 
introduction of Community Development movement, Extension Services 
and Panchayati Raj. Virtually all these programmes have been, and 
continue to be implemented by the bureaucracy, interspersed though by 
periodic meetings and consultations with Zila Parishads on the basis of 
the financial resources placed at the disposal of the District Magistrate/ 
Collector or the District Development Officer, as the case may be.*~ There 
was some amount of people’s participation eight or ten years ago when 
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the Shramdan movement was in vogue. But in course of time the Shram- 
dan Movement was abused by unsocial elements—thanks to a complex 
system of matching grants and incentives—and to-day there is hardly any 
Shramdan Movement worth the name in the country. So the twin objec¬ 
tives of people’s involvement in the process of planning and their partici¬ 
pation in implementation of plan programmes at the district and village 
level do not seem to have materialised. 

1 have seen the demarcation of functions and sphere of activities of 
the State administration and the Zila Parishad in Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
If we examine their pattern of demarcation of functions it will be found 
that the bulk of the resources in the district go to schemes under imple¬ 
mentation by State agencies described as the “State sector”. In most State 
neither Zila Parishads nor Panchayats have adequate resources at their 
disposal nor are they in a position to take up any worthwhile projects which 
will have an impact on agriculture as a whole. Their principal job seems 
to be enthusing the people and making them fall in line with the State 
programmes and campaigns and drives* which is small consolation for a 
body which has been constituted after an elaborate election. It does not 
seem possible to delegate more powers and functions to the Zila Parishads 
because the national plan is an integrated plan and to further decentralise 
planning will simply not be in the interest of integrated programming and 
coordinated implementation. 

We have, I think, gone too far in the direction of democratic decentrali¬ 
sation. To me, in to-day’s circumstances, the three-tier system, howsoever 
theoretically correct, seems to be an impossible proposition. I would pre¬ 
fer for the present one-tier system only. The village panchayats are not 
serving much useful purpose as they have very little resources and elected 
panchas dare not levy new taxes. Most of them are moribund bodies. 

The question now remains whether we should have the Block Samitis 
or the Zila Parishads if we agree to a onc-tier system. While the concept 
of actively functioning Block Samitis all over the country has certain 
attractive features in the sense that it might involve village people on a 
larger scale and at levels where their views can be effectively felt, these Samitis 
might not be viable units and I would therefore favour one-tier system 
of Zila Parishads. In regard to elections also, I would prefer indirect 
elections to Zila Parishads* There is a tendency to-day for Block Samiti 
and sometimes gram panchayat elections to become highly expensive and 
even acrimonious. We have general elections already twice in five years 
on adult franchise basis, that is to the State Assembly and Parliament 
which now do not coincide in most States as in the past. I would make 
groups of Gram Sabhapatis, elected by show of hands or by ballot, func¬ 
tion as electoral colleges for Zila Parishad elections. The Chairman of 
the Zila Parishad should be elected by members of the Zila Parishad. 

A few words here about gram panchayats will not be out of place. 
My experience of working of these panchayats and what I was able to 
gather from Sarpanchas, Panchas as well as district officials leads me to 
the conviction that elections to Gram Panchayats have led to serious fric¬ 
tions and tensions. In several States cases of violence during and after 
elections have been reported and candidates in the field, whatever the 
result, pursue their vendetta even after elections. I would here refer again, 
even at the risk of repetition to a very serious trend in our affairs, namely. 
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accentuation of caste and communal animosities and tensions. Elections 
have led in the case of legislatures to accentuation of caste feelings but 
elections of Gram Panchayats have led to such feelings becoming more 
widespread. 

Many Sarpanchas and Panchas complained to me in Rajasthan, 
Gujarat, U.P., M.P. and Bihar that the Panchayats have very limited 
financial resources, most of which is consumed in meeting the salaries of 
the Panchayat Secretaries and on small facilities like lighting, etc. So the 
resources available to Panchayats do not permit them to pursue any worth¬ 
while schemes for the development of villages. This has resulted in 
frustration among the viliage people. In view of all this I would rather 
not have elected Gram Panchayats any more. Even if we were to re¬ 
concile ourselves to the caste and communal tensions as a passing phase 
in the hope that after some time democratic principles will prevail, village 
panchayats with their strictly limited resources are not viable units and 
should not be expected to serve any useful purpose in regard to develop¬ 
mental work in the villages. I would not, however object to Sabhapatis 
nominating a small panchayat of five or seven persons wherever financial 
resources are available and special conditions of the village would enable 
such a nominated panchayat to function with purpose. 

Whereas it appears desirable to introduce some amount of democratic 
system at the district level, it is doubtful whether the Panchayat Samitis/ 
Block Samitis with their limited resources can be viable units in the 
foreseeable future. Moreover, the usual Panchayat Samiti/Block Samiti, 
even after the recommendation of making it coterminous with the taluka. 
will consist of about a lakh of people or about 60-70 villages, and will 
not be viable. I would personally prefer one-tier system and that at 
the district level. The Zila Parishad shou’d be made a more effective 
body and its members should be elected through a system of electoral 
colleges consisting of Gram Sabhapatis as voters. The Gram Sabhapati 
can be chosen by a system of drawing lots from among persons whose names 
have been proposed by 10 or 15 persons. Or the Gram Sabhapati may 
be elected by voice vote or by ballot. 1 would prefer the latter system. 
Election of the Zila Parishad through electoral colleges consisting of Gram 
Sabhapatis should reduce caste and communal tensions. 

Perhaps it might be desirable to arrange for a general body meeting 
of all the adults of a village three or four times a year at which a mem¬ 
ber and senior functionary of the Zila Parishad must be present. The 
desires and wishes of the village people expressed at such gatherings must 
be recorded and placed before the Zila Parishad. Reports of the action 
taken by the Zila Parishad should be placed before the next genera] meet¬ 
ing of the Gram Sabha. 

I am rather perturbed at the downgrading of the District Magistrate/ 
Collector’s position in the context of the Panchayati Raj system. By his¬ 
tory and tradition the District Magistrate/Collector even to-day enjoys 
a great deal of prestige. In States like Gujarat and Maharashtra also, 
where substantial developmental work has been transferred to the District 
Development Officers and the Zila Parishads, the District Magistrate/ 
Collector continues to enjoy a certain amount of prestige. Whatever we 
do, the District Magistrate/Collector will continue to represent the State 
Government in the district even though his functions are limited merely 
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to law and order and revenue matters. Experience of planning all these 
years has convinced me that the village, tehsil or taluka is not likely to 
form an economic unit for planning and plan programme purposes, ‘rhe 
district is the smallest geographical area which can be considered viable 
for plan purposes. Rather, the tendency for planners seems to be to 
treat bigger regions as viable units. The concept of area planning seems 
to be finding favour with our planners. In the context of area planning, 

I think the tendency will be to look upon districts as planning units instead 
of the smaller blocks. Howsoever that be, the fact remains that the State 
Government will always expect the District Magistrate/Collector to re¬ 
present its authority in the district not only in regard to law and order 
but also in regard to economic development programmes which fail in the 
State sector. The responsibility for coordination seems to have been given 
to the District Magistrates/Collectors even, in States like Gujarat and 
Maharashtra where democratic decentralisation has been enforced more 
effectively. In these States, so far as developmental work is concerned 
there is a district sector and a state sector and the latter involving much 
larger investments is looked after by the District Magistrate/Collector. 

Looking at the developmental, planning and administrative points cl 
view, I think the one-tier system with Zila Parishad as the unit willl be 
preferable to the 3-tier system subject to continued existence of Gram 
Sabhas in which every adult resident of the village can participate. In 
the one-tier system the District Magistrate/Collector will be the principal 
coordinating authority which is as it should be. The A.D.M. (Planning) 
or say the D.D.O. will be the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad. 

I have been an advocate of continuing the District Magistrate/Collector 
as the principal authority in the district having under his purviewe 
developmental work. In 1951, as a member of the Grow More Food 
Inquiry Committee, I had suggested that the District Magistrate/Collector 
should be made the principal Development Officer also and that he should 
have an A.D.M. in charge of law and order under him. I yet hold to 
this view. I find that in most States, except Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
the District Magistrate/Collector continues to have certain responsibilities 
in regard to developmental and welfare work. In many States, be oversees 
the work of the Zila Parishad, in others, he sits in the meetings of the 
Parishad though not as a voter, but all the same he influences its decisions. 
In most States, he continues to be the coordinator at the district level. 

My arguments in favour of making the District Collector responsible 
for developmental and welfare work with an A.D.M. (law and order Sc 
revenue) to assist him are as follows: 

Experience of the last two decades of community development work 
and planning shows that the officers of this Department right up to 
A.D.M. (Planning) or D.D.O., as the case may be, have to cajole, flatter 
and persuade to induce the farmer to adopt improved methods of farming 
or accept loans and other assistance in their production campaigns, from 
the Government. This is principally because the career of these officers 
depends on the amount of loans issued or seeds and fertilisers distributed. 
Curiously enough, this has demoralised them to the extent of their showing 
fake data, even in collusion with the farmers at many places. Their pres¬ 
tige and position have suffered in the eves of the fanners. I think the 
District Collector with his traditional prestige and position will be better 
able to take overall and overseeing responsibility for developmental work. 
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1 have referred to varying administrative traditions in the States. While 
in most States, Comn^issionerships would be an anachronism, there might 
be some justification for continuing them in a big State like the U.P. An 
astute administrator like the late Shri G. B. Pant was compelled to restore 
Commissionerships after having abolished them. So I would prefer a little 
flexibility in such matters where special circumstances of a State so require, 
i may here add that I find myself generally in agreement with the views 
expressed by my colleague, Shri V. Shankar, in regard to the functions 
and powers of the Board of Revenue. 

The nation has chosen the path of planned development in a mixed 
economy. The agriculture sector is likely to continue to dominate the 
economy in the district for the next few decades. Small farmers and 
peasants who are the hard core of the rural economy, belong essentially 
to the private sector. Agriculture planning in the districts will therefore 
essentially be indicative in nature and content. The administration charged 
with making planning a success in the districts must, in my view, be stren¬ 
gthened by a cadre of officers conversant with planning, technology and 
statistics. The statistical and economic staff in the districts, apart from 
being inadequate, is largely controlled and directed by the State head¬ 
quarters, l would like this staff to be responsible initially to the D.D.O. 
or the District Magistrate^Collector. The /District Magistrate/Collector 
can do the coordination work better if he is assisted by a cadre of statis¬ 
ticians and agricultural economists. 


Sd J T. N. SINGK 


November 4, 1969, 
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BY 


SHRI V. SHANKAR 




NOTE OF SUPPLEMENT AND DISSENT 


I regret I have to submit this note partly of dissent and partly of a 
supplementary nature to deal with the important subject of State Adminis¬ 
tration, including administration of districts. If I have had to do it, it is 
not because I have failed to appreciate the views put forward in the Report 
but because I feel that the stakes involved in the administration of districts 
and the State which vitally and intimately affect the welfare of the people, 
are so large that any silence on my part in projecting my views before the 
Government, formed after 35 years of administrative experience at the 
District, State and Central levels, would be an act of dis-service to the 
country. 

2. Although our Constitution makes a clear-cut division between the 
role of the Centre and the States in the governance of the country, the ulti¬ 
mate repository of authority for the peace, tranquillity and good govern¬ 
ment of the country is the Centre itself. As we have remarked in our Report 
on Centre-State Relationships, during the last 15 years, particularly since 
planning began, the Centre has enlarged its sphere of activity and influence 
in the administration of the country. The State Government have also deve¬ 
loped from a mostly care-and-maintenance administration with comparatively 
small share of developmental activities to a situation in which the latter 
command a very substantial proportion of their functions, though the basic 
regulatory responsibilities still form the hard core of the administration. 
This change in the character, content and context of administration has 
made a tremendous impact on the State and district spheres of administra¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, the implications of this change have not been fully 
appreciated in the past, nor has there been a studied and scientific attempt 
to deal with the changing needs of administration in a manner which would 
secure its optimum efficiency. The result of this neglect is writ large on the 
failures of the Plan and the large volume of discontent in the country which 
has manifested itself, particularly, at the time of last elections but has 
been expressing itself through all the media of ventilating public opinion, 
including demonstrations, strikes and outbreaks of violence. 

3. It is seldom realised that it is not merely the Civil Service which 
contributes to the success or failure of administration, whether at the district 
or at the State level. Administration is a complex mechanism in which 
those who administer and those who are administered have to participate in 
mutual understanding and full realisation of each other’s role. Those who 
are administered in India constitute heterogeneous elements—literate and illi¬ 
terate, educated and half-educated, poor, lower middle class, middle class 
and upper class, agricultural labour, industrial labour, shop-keepers, mid¬ 
dlemen, businessmen of different varieties, political workers, constructive 
workers, artisans and technical men of different types and a multitude of 
other varieties of human agencies. In addition to the human element, there 
are mechanical resources and resources of other kinds such as various agents 
and agencies of production in agriculture, transport, communications and 
a variety of institutions with theoretical-cwm-practical or practical contents of 
their programme. Super-imposed on these are various levels of decision¬ 
making from the lowest to the highest. 
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4. It is not only the decision-makers that have a decisive voice in admi¬ 
nistration. Little account is taken of the statistical base on which those 
decisions have to be made, as for example, land records maintained by vil¬ 
lage talati, kulkarni or patwari or the soil analysis and other information 
of vital importance being maintained by the agricultural workers in outlying 
areas or important information regarding village and towm statistics on which 
those various decisions have to be made or on the accuracy or otherwise of 
which a great deal of public will may depend. It is on this complex mechan¬ 
ism of administration that many thinkers of to-day are trying to impose 
simplicity. If wishes were horses, even beggars could ride but the fact 
remains that to streamline all these complexities into simple channels of 
governmental activity, particularly at the district level, is by no means an 
easy ta^k. I have deliberately left out the complexity of regulatory functions 
because, by and large, in the Report, very little, by way of radical reform 
or radical approach, has been suggested except in the structure of the ser¬ 
vices and certain other direction to which I would revert la,ter. But one 
thing is axiomatic that in a complex mechanism of this type each particular 
component must know its true function and appreciate its functional limita¬ 
tions; also whoever are the foremen, the directors or the planners must 
full* take into account these functional roles and limitations. The politi¬ 
cian ought to know where he ends and the civil servant begins and vice- 
versa; the generalist should know what he can do and should do and the 
scientist and the technician should know what they can do and should d# 
and where their technical knowledge and scientific qualifications can be best 
utilised; similarly, the public ought to know that it is only through res¬ 
ponsive cooperation and not aloofness or non-cooperation of destructive 
criticism that they can contribute to the eventual success of the administrative 
machinery, on which in the ultimate analysis, the welfare of the people and 
the country as a whole depends. 

5. It is in the context of these complexities that I have ventured t® 
state my views wherever they are somewhat different from those of my 
colleagues or I have thought it best to amplify or qualify or supplement the 
views with which I may agree but in respect of which I have felt bound t® 
give a concurrent judgment though based perhaps on somewhat different 
reasoning. Before I go into any detailed statement of views on the recom¬ 
mendations, I would like to make a few F general/observations on those parti¬ 
cular points. 

6. The history of the administrative service in the country is well known. 
For nearly 100 years they served foreign misters in different conditions with 
different outlook and with different aims and objectives. Although the wind 
of change had begun to influence even earlier those of the men and women 
who actually manned the Services at the time of Independence, they had 
yet to imbibe fully the requirements of the final change that came over on 
15-8-1947. Those of us who were educated at schools and colleges in the 
midst of the political turmoil of twenties, thirties £pid forties could not but 
be influenced by the wave of nationalism that was sweeping all ov*r the 
country. It is quite unfair to brand all of them with any bias of a different 
type. There may have been some members of the Services who had dis¬ 
played unpopular outlook but the evidence of that tyoe one will find even 
to-day in the society and in political parties and institutions, let alone the 
Civil Services. When, therefore. Independence came, in thought, outlook 
and attitude, there was little that was needed to prepare the Services for 
their new role and responsibilities in an independent India. 
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7. A study of the debates in the Constituent Assembly on the articles 
embodying safeguards to Civil Services will amply bear out this particular 
aspect, for nobody could withhold tribute to the Services for the manner in 
which they helped the free Government of India to change over from the old 
to the new and to consolidate the new. Whoever studies dispassionately the 
history of the first three years since Independence which was one of bringing 
down old structures fashioning new ones, dealing with the problems of Parti¬ 
tion, integrating the country and laying the foundation of peace and prosperity 
of Independent India, cannot help being impressed by the amazing unity erf 
thought and action that imbued the political leaders, the civil servants and 
the general public alike in the stupendous task of Nation building. It is worth 
considering as to why in subsequent years repeatedly the civil servants have 
been largely singled out as responsible for failures in achievements of targets 
of the various Plans. It is true that at times the large body known as govern¬ 
ment is mentioned for blame but normally it is the bureaucracy which comes 
up before one’s vision like the proverbial King Charles’ head. In the Report 
for the first time an attempt has been'made to find causes for failures rather 
than scapegoats. I am happy that this has been done but 1 thought that what 
1 have stated here reeded to be brought out more prominently than has bee* 
done in the Report. I have done it not with a view to defending any particu¬ 
lar section of the large elements of contributors to the coun'ry’s well-being or 
ill-health but in order that we and the Government may profit from an objec¬ 
tive analysis of responsibility for past failures and achievements in order to 
ensure that in future history docs not repeat itself. The progress and prosperity 
of the country are too sacred a trust to be subjected to a refusal to face un¬ 
palatable facts. As Sardar Patel said on a famous occasion “Facts take their 
revenge if you ignore them too long”. The process of revenge, in my judg¬ 
ment, already started towards the close of the Third Five-Year Plan and 
overwhelmed us for the first three years of what should have been the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan. How many more years will have to go by before we caa 
restore planning to its proper dimension and its proper perspective is yet i* 
the realms of speculation. 

8. Our immediate task, however, is to find out the remedies for the defects 
surd shortcomings in the State and District administra'ions and to ensure that 
the country progresses towards its adopted goal at as fast a pace as wc cast 
manage and with the least obstruction or obstacles that we caa 
face and with an efficiency that will put premium on performance over wishful 
thinking or theoretical assessments. Tt is obvious that in the conditions of 
to-day in a democratic system the main impulse and direction as well as the 
final role would be that of the people of their representatives. Ultimately, it 
is the common man in the village or the town that has to feel the glow of 
nchievement and it is his representatives in the Government and Parliament 
that have to take decisions as to what is good for the people. The role of the 
civil servant or the technician or the scientist or to put in somewhat differently 
in common popular phrase, the bureaucrat and the technocrat, is to help in 
the understanding of the problems, in suggesting solutions and in arriving at 
decisions. Tt is quite clear that for all these roles, knowledge, ability, profi- 
cincy, skill, competence and experience are essential. The Report has criti¬ 
cised with justice the fall in standards ar the political level. It is also not 
sparing in criticism of similar deterioration and lack of proper perspective, 
training and outlook in the civil services but there is a significant omission ia 
high-lighting sufficiently the responsibilities of the pubic and public opinion 
in contributing to the public welfare. It is proverbial that a seed cast on stony 
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soil will not germinate and that the one sown on un-receptive beds will be 
chocked by thorns or by weeds or by parasetical growth. This is as true of 
botanical, horticultural and agricultural fields as it is of a collection of human 
beings whether it is a community or a society or a Nation. It is more aptly 
expressed in the common proverb that you can take a horse to the water 
but cannot make it drink. It is ultimately through the rousing of popular zeal, 
popular conscience and popular awakening that achievements can not only 
be secured but multiplied. To my mind, where there has been a significant 
failure at all levels in the past is in bringing about this particular awakening 
of public zeal, conscience and response. The manner in which this could have 
been done and has been done is epitomised by the succesV of the package 
programme in agriculture production and that which has attended the evolu¬ 
tion of new* seeds, new agricultural practices and some new lines in agricul¬ 
tural development. We have now awakened the agriculturist’s conscience to a 
degree that was not seen before and this notable achievement has been so 
aptly described in the phrase ‘Green revolution’. 

9. What 1 have said about our failure to secure the required amount of 
public response does not necessarily mean that the task of public relations has 
been neglected or that the public relation machinery has been found woefully 
lacking. It only implies that either policies, the plans and programmes have 
failed to exercise the necessary amount of magnetism or their implementation 
in detail has failed to induce the necessary amount of public response or co¬ 
operation or it is not unlikely that both these factors have existed side by 
side. We have to find reasons for this state of affairs, and, to my mind, the 
main reason appears to be that neither in thinking nor in planning and for 
that matter nor in implementation has there been comprehensive and studied 
approach to problems that vitally affect the common man and that the poli¬ 
cies have lacked the requisite amount of common touch. The administrative 
machinery has also failed both by its exertions and by its example to save 
the situation to the desired extent. The reason for this lies not in the lack 
of deire to do things nor in the absence of any ideological approach nor for 
that matter in an attitude of high-mindedness or studied aloofness but in the 
lack of right type of training and equipment for the tasks that were imposed 
on it and the heaviness of the burden and duties it was called upon to carry 
out. 


10. Almost every' inquiry has commented on the time consumed by par¬ 
liamentary business and its impact on the administrative machinery. The 
quantity of legislation that is passed in every session which leaves too much 
to the administrative machinery to supplement and to do is another significant 
factor. The variety of tasks imposed on a single individual in a world which 
is becoming more and more specialised, the absence of the right type of talent¬ 
hunting, personnel planning and recruitment policies have accentuated the 
malaise. It is seldom recognised that in the growing conditions of specialisa¬ 
tion even the scientist of a particular branch or sub-branch or a technician of 
a particular line or sub-line becomes hardly different in relation to another 
branch or sub-branch line or sub-line from a generalist who has acquired 
some knowledge of the latter through study and experience. There have been 
quick changes of policies and plethora of different views and approaches 
governing the situation of the same problems from time to time. Not unoften 
the quickness of theso changes has exasperated the people and left them 
bewildered. Inconsistencies, so fatal to administrative action, have been the 
bane of many sound administrative ideas. Individual fads and fancies rather 
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than reasoned approach have added to the difficulties and wishful thinking has 
been the copingstone of the arch of administrative ineffectiveness. These are 
facts of experience against which a seasoned politician or experienced 
administrator alike has had to battle in an atmosphere of slogans and catch- 
phrases or so-called ideologies and pseudo-progressive ideas. 

11. As if these were not enough handicaps, the administrative machinery 
and political decision-making levels alike have been victims of out-dated 
procedures based on rules of caution which pulverise action and checks and 
restraints that cramp initiative and halt progress. All sanctions—administra¬ 
tive, technical, financial and hierarchical—involve delays of varying measure 
dependent on individual or collective inclination or disinclination to act or to 
assume responsibility. Every lapse of a substantial nature generally involves 
imposition of a rule which, while perhapsi making it difficult to commit one 
or two transgressions, imposes delays on a hundred or many more times that 
number. The principle of imposing restrictions or restraint on a hundred 
innocent and well-meaning levels of the administrative machinery to ensure 
that one guilty person does not escape is an administrative anarchism. The 
answer is to strengthen the machinery of detection or supervision rather 
than to weaken the machinery of action or implementation. What is worse 
h that for the sake of a few instances of transgressions a whole battalion" of 
workers come under suspicion, are subjected to witch-hunting and are 
covered within the scope of inquiries or investigations which generally mean 
either a damper on work or a slowing down of the wheels of machinery. 
The delays in completing the inquiries or investigations or the elaborateness 
of inquiries and investigation themselves or often their retrospective effect 
which sometimes involves an officer of the third generation answering the 
actions of not the first but the ancestor are deterrent to exercise of respon¬ 
sibility or functioning with reasonable despatch. 

12. I am not mentioning these factors as an apology for the failure of 
the administrative or political machinery but as those without a solution of 
which it would be futile to impose performance standards on both. It would 
not be fair to allocate responsibility or to assess performance or lack of 
performance without considering the physical or psychological impact of 
these various factors the existence of which is a matter of daily experience 
for both the administrator and the politician. Tf as a consequence the citizen 
realises that he cannot grow figs out of thistle, one can hardly blame him 
for disillusionment or take him to task for bitterness or question his motives 
for discontent. “The hungry sheep look up and are) not fed” with the result 
that they do not remain meak or mild within the fold; howsoever much the 
shepherd may wield the “sheep-hooks” or indulge in “lean and flashy 
songs” the hunger remains. Administrative action even of the purposeful 
type or beneficient nature is choked by thorns and fails' either to impress or 
to convert. The malady is not superficial nor limited but fairly widespread 
with the result that even the progress that the country has made goes un¬ 
appreciated or even sometimes unmentioned. 

13. All these factors are not so demoralising at the Centre or even at 
the State headquarters as they are in the District where the administrative 
machinery comes face to face with the people and with the stark reality of 
failures or lack of public response or cooperation or apathy or indifference. 
The acid test of every measure at that level is visible assurance or demons¬ 
tration of success and actual performance and results and not theoretical 
■soundness or ideological base. The administrative set-up in the District must 
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therefore be intensely action-oriented but at the same time it must be sup¬ 
ported by realistic planning in terms of popular needs and aspirations and not 
necessarily in terms of theoretical concepts of what is needed or should be 
given. One must not overlook the hard psychological fact that an average 
citizen, particularly when he is not awakened by enlightenment aDd educa¬ 
tion, is a slave of habit and tradition rather than a grateful recipient of theo¬ 
ries and ideas. He has therefore to be educated and convinced before he will 
accept the new and even that acceptance would be contingent on a practical 
demonstration or convincing precedent than a lecture even though supported 
by the “magic lantern” of propaganda. 

14. A very important factor justifying the securing of stability in districts 
aad State administration and perhaps even the Central administration has 
come up in recent times. After Independence, we had got used to a mammoth 
political organisation holding undisputed sway over the entire country. It is 
true that at the Centre, in the initial period, there was a ministry representa¬ 
tive of different shades of political opinion but that comprehensive character 
of the ministry gave place to an almost a purely one-party rule in May, 1950. 
La any case, in the States there were Ministries of one political complexion. 
A discordant political note was, for the first time, struck by the electorate 
in 1957 when a Communist-ied government came into office in Kerala, but 
(hat erratic interlude lasted only for a little more than two years. 1967 dealt 
a wholesale shock to this one-party rule and we have had now the experience 
ir. the last two years, of coalition governments of different shades of opinions 
in various States and one-party opposition government in one of the States, 
namely, Tamil Nadu. The reduced strength of the Congress Party at the 
Centre and unwholesome practice of defections which make instability the 
order of the day have presented before the minds of the people the spectre 
of changing governments and unstable political and administrative conditions. 
Some of the States have already presented the appearance of pre-de-Gaulle 
pattern of French politics. In many States from time to time the President’s 
Rule has been the only refuge from political and administrative chaos. But 
the short duration of the President’s Rule has hardly succeeded, in many cases, 
in having a long term stabilising influence on the course of administration or 
politics in a Stale. In any case, even if there is a remedy for this type in the 
States, there is none for it in the Centre. Fears and apprehensions are being 
expressed that the Centre itself might, in course of time, relapse into similar 
conditions as have appeared in some of the States. In short, we may have, 
in this country, a repetition of quickly changing governments as we had in 
France of old. If, in these changing conditions, administration has to be 
stabilised at the base, namely, the district level, it is obvious that it can be 
done only through the strengthening of the district administration rather than 
by weakening it. In France, this strength has been vouchsafed by the prefec- 
tural system. We have had in the country something like it the system of 
Collectors of districts. We can still make use of it to impart stability. It would, 
therefore, be neither in the public interest nor in the interest of stability or 
efficiency of administration to denigrate the position of the Collector as the 
administrative head of the district. He has been, will and must continue to 
remain the agent of the State Government in the district—an agent not merely 
driving his powers from delegation by Government under rules but having 
independent powers of his own under various statutes. In the latter sphere, 
he would be protected from political interference by the rule of law which 
prohibits outside interference in a statutory discretionary exercise of his 
authority or power but in other respects, he is and has to be guided by the 
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pohaes and directions of the Government at State headquarters. It is too 
much to expect that in the complexities of today a single authority in the 
district can exercise multiple functions that devolve on him in the district 
administration with a strong development base. He has necessarily to shed 
or share his authority in different directions. This is not only necessary but 
salutary. At the same time, the overall influence in the district must be his 
if efficiency and stability of district administration are to be secured not only 
from the point of view of performance or achievement but also from the point 
of view of larger interests of the country. And if I am correct in my judg¬ 
ment that the ultimate test of the benevolent rule of Government would be 
the welfare of the people in the district the importance of achieving and sus¬ 
taining this role of the Collector can hardly be over-emphasised. 

15. With these general observations, I shall now cover certain specific 
points of the report or the recommendations in the report. 

16. The first item on which I would like to comment is that relating to 
the extension of the separation of judiciary from the executive. I concede the 
theoretical justification for it. We can trace back the theory to Rousseau, 
Montesquieu and Locke. But what is material is to find out how it has worked 
from the point of view of expense involved, delays in disposal, the administra¬ 
tion of cheap and easy justice, and its suitability for the areas for which it is 
advocated. I would hesitate to implement it in a State like Nagaland, NEFA 
or Manipur and Tripura where tribal system ask for visible and speedy 
justice on the spot than the litiguous type of justice one might get by resort 
to courts. Moreover, areas which are disturbed such as Nagaland and Mizo 
or those which are or may become involved in disturbances, such as NEFA, 
and are those in which modem ideas of expensive justice will create discon¬ 
tent; other instances in point are Scheduled areas elsewhere. We should put 
a premium on speedy, cheap and simple means of obtaining justice rather 
than on the theoretical concept of separation of judiciary from the executive. 
I would, therefore, advocate the greatest amount of circumspection and 
caution in extending the reform to such areas. 

17. The second point concerns Panchayati Raj institutions. At the village 
Panchayat level, these institutions are of long-standing but they have not 
been popular every where. In fact, as breeding grounds of faction, rivalries 
and jealousies which disturb the peace of village life they have come to be 
regarded in several areas as unwanted or doubtful blessings. The introduction 
of these institutions at the taluka or tehsil or district level is a recent innova¬ 
tion. The innovation has been buttressed by liberal grants from the Centre 
and the States and by lending them an administrative machinery of the same 
type as was available to departmental working in the same field. I am not 
out of sympathy with the idea in fact 1 would fully support its growth and 
application on a uniform pattern throughout the country. But 1 would treat 
the measure still in an experimental stage and provide a machinery for super¬ 
vision and coordination which would act as a check on lapses, extravagance 
and breaches of canons of financial or administrative proprieties. We must 
not overlook the fact that District and Municipal Board or Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations in the country which have a much longer history and have functioned 
under conditions of greater autonomy than these institutions have not come 
up to the standard despite so much lapse of time. We still retain on. the rele¬ 
vant statutes safeguards against their transgressions. These safeguards are 
exercised by the Collector, the Commissioner and the Government. Moreover, 
we siave found deteriorating standards of behaviour in even higher democratic 
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institutions. The Report is unsparing in such criticism at all levels of decision¬ 
making Central and State ministries, Parliament and legislatures and politi¬ 
cal parties. I fail to see then how we can put, as we seem to be doing, greater 
faith in these new-fangled institutions than in those of long standing with long 
traditions, precedents and practice. Moreover, the autonomy of these insti¬ 
tutions would not be self-acquired but would be gifted and grant-fed—a type 
of autonomy which would exist on pleasure and doles and not on strength 
and self-reliance. Further,' I do not see either any theoretical justification or 
any administrative necessity for such unalloyed autonomy. In the circums¬ 
tances, I would advocate the following approach. 

(a) Village Panchayats should continue as they are and where they are 
not, they should be the agencies of village development under the Plan schemes 
and grant-system. In this respect they should' come under the supervision of 
the Zila Parishad which should approve of their schemes within, the resources 
available and make such general scrutiny of their budgets through its Pan- 
chayat Development Officers. I do not think that the assumption that the 
Panchayats have meagre incomes is correct in many cases. The population 
(the all-India average according to the Study Team report is 1646—a fairly 
sizeable figure) and resources of village Panchayats vary. There is quite a 
large number of big village Panchayats with their own resources running into 
some thousands of rupees. If to these are added grants that they would be 
receiving for development schemes in the village, their budget would be size¬ 
able and they would need some local staff. The smaller ones could of course 
conform to the scheme mentioned in the Report but I would subject them 
also to the supervision of the Zila Parishad. 

(b) I would abolish Panchayat Sarniti. The fragmentation of develop¬ 
ment machinery and work in the District between Panchayat Samitis and 
village Panchayats will make for needless elaboration, confusion and delays. 
It should be possible for the Zila Parishad directly to supervise development 
work at the block level. After all, it would be a conglomeration of so many 
Panchayats in the block. I see, therefore, no justification for an intermediate 
level between the village panchayats and the Zila Parishad, particularly when 
the Samitis cannot possibly have independent financial resources of their own 
and there is hardly any scope for deliberation at that level. In fact, at that 
level there is need for an effective and efficient executive machinery and the 
best course would be for the Zila Parishad to provide it through its own 
officials under its own aegis and supervision. 

(c) I would accept the institution of Zila Parishad with the Executive 
Officer of Collector’s rank—junior type as compared to the District Collec¬ 
tor. But the latter should have effective powers of coordination and not merely 
consultative role and should be in a position to comment on and supervise 
its working. By supervision I do not necessarily imply active intervention in its 
day-to-day affairs but authority to recommend! action, to ensure that canons 
of financial propriety are observed, that it functions within its resources, and 
that lapses and improprieties are rectified. These are powers which Collectors 
have in regard to Municipalities and District Boards, specially where there 
are no Commissioners and I would let the initial brunt of supervision be 
borne by the man-on-the-spot than the far removed Regional Commissioner 
or for that matter the still further removed State Government. It is not prudent 
nor necessary to distrust the Collector since he would in any case be the head 
of the District acting under the orders and supervision of the State Govern¬ 
ment-—a superior democratic institution. 
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(d) As regards the suspension of the orders and decisions of the village 
panchayat and Zila Parishad I would accept the scheme of the Report with 
one exception. Water such an order, decision or action adversely affects or 
is likely adversely to affect a Plan scheme, the Zila Parishad should be able 
to direct suspension either suo motu or on the recommendation of the Col¬ 
lector. This 1 am suggesting particularly in view of the fact that the Collector 
and his subordinates do, and under our recommendations will do, much 
more touring than the officials of the Zila Parishad would ever have the time 
and resources to do and in any case it would be wasteful to make two agencies, 
do what one can do. During the course of their tour, they would get to know 
things about development more closely and intimately and will be able to 
assess public grievances more objectively. Both by tradition and due to the 
frequency of contact the villagers are likely to be quite forthcoming during 
such visits and it would be a great pity, if not a tragedy, to miss this oppor¬ 
tunity of getting at the root of things. 

(e) There would have to be a clear demarcation of powers at the two 
levels of the Panchayati Raj institutions which I have suggested; if there are 
to be three the need of clear definition would even be more pressing. The 
Village Panchayats should be free to order their own works within their own 
resources, including the provision of obligatory expenses for the discharge of 
obligatory duties. The latter inevitably forms part of the duties of represen¬ 
tative institutions. The rest of their resources will be governed by donations 
and grants-in-aid that they would be receiving. In regard to the former they 
would obviously be free to carry out the purpose of donation; in regard to 
the latter, they would be bound by the terms and conditions of the grants-in- 
aid where these limit their discretion; where they are free to exercise their 
own discretion, quite clearly they should have the same freedom as they have 
in reoard to the utilisation of their own resources. The executive agency in 
all village Panchayats cannot follow a uniform pattern; it would depend on 
their resources and the work they are called upon to do. 

As regards the Zila Parishads, they would have to discharge their own 
duties within the resources made available to them either by specific alloca¬ 
tion of revenues or by grants-in-aid or donations. The pattern of freedom 
or autonomy would be the same as in the case of village Panchayats except 
that they would have to determine which development schemes they should 
carry out through their own agencies and which they should execute 
through village Panchayats or Block Organisations. 

The. budgetary procedure will have to conform to this pattern of distribu- 
don of finances. It goes without saying that a scrutiny would be necessary 
to ensure that the budgets are in conformity with the obligations undertaken 
by the village Panchayat and Zila Parishad. I will leave the scrutiny of the 
village Panchayat budget to Zila Parishad but that of the Zila Parishad would 
be scrutinised by the Collector so as to ensure that it is on the right lines. 
The scrutiny should not be detailed nor should it be necessary to secure 
prior sanction. The whole point should be to forward it sufficiently in 
advance of the discussion of the budget in the village Panchayat or Zila 
Parishad, as the case may be, to enable the Zila Parishad or the Collector 
as the case may be to bring it to the notice of the village Panchayat or Zila 
Parishad any points that might have escaped their notice or any adjusffnents 
that might have to be made or any omission that might have to be rectified 

ffl As regards the staffing of the organisation of the Panchayati Raj 
institutions, I am very happy that members of the Class I and Class II Ser- 
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vices would be, according to the recommendation, made available by State 
Governments and that even Class III recruits would be primarily recruited 
through deputation of suitable persons from the regular cadred services. But 
where recruitment is done by the Zila Parishad to Class III services under 
circumstances mentioned in the Report, it would be inadvisable to make them 
eligible for promotion to State Services. This would prejudicially affect the 
rights of the Class III Services for promotion to Class II, in any case, service 
outside the institution has never been regarded as qualifying tor promotion 
in the regular cadres whether it is in the Centre or the States. What can be 
provided is that where any ad hoc recruitment is done to Class II Services 
from outside the regular services, the Class III employees of the Panchayati 
Raj deputed direct in accordance with the rules prescribed by us should be 
eligible for preferential treatment. 

18. The Report devotes considerable attention to the problem of State 
Services, both technical and administrative, and the recommendations pro- 
vide for improved career prospects for them at the cost of the all-India 
Services. I have no doubt that some improvement is essential for maintain¬ 
ing the morale of the State Services and for getting the best out of them. 
At the same time, we must recognise the fact that merit and performance 
ability are -the supreme criteria for promotion and suitability is an essential 
qualification for manning a post. Whatever reservations are made either as 
a condition of service or as a matter of practice are not so much due, as has 
been wrongly assumed, to any vested interest of the all-India Services that 
are on top but are largely sustained in public esteem and even in the assump¬ 
tion of the political and administrative hierarchy on considerations of merit 
and higher suitability. It is not unusual these days to hear a popular bemoan¬ 
ing at the gradual disappearance of the old guard of the Indian Civil Service 
or at the deteriorating standard of the recruits of various all-India Services 
and apprehensions are being expressed at the consequential adverse impact 
on the administrative machinery. If that is the state of affairs in respect of 
the premier services, it is not difficult to imagine what it would be in respect 
of the second rung of the services ladder, viz., State Services. Service rights 
in themselves are necessary to instil a sense of security in the various cadres 
but as a matter of practical politics those rights have to be subordinated to 
public interests in individual cases. While I have no particular objection 
to the enlargement of the opportunities of service and the career prospects 
in the State Civil Services, it is essential to maintain the quality approach, 
and provide that this should not be at the cost of merit. The all-India 
Service as such should not be barred from ex-cadre posts or posts in the 
technical services just as the scientific and technical services are not being 
barred as such for posts in the general administrative cadres; the test should 
try merit and suitability and the net should be cast wide so that except 
where a particular service must necessarily fill a particular post on grounds 
of career prospect, special qualification, knowledge or experience, members 
of the all-India Services of appropriate cadres should have no less opportu¬ 
nities in com ne tit ion with other services to fill those posts. To make the 
all-India Services as the main targets of losing opportunities would have as 
disastrous an adverse effect on efficiency as to deny an opportunity to State 
Service Officers. The approach which I have suggested will perhaps correct 
any maladjustment between the rights of the State Services and the crite¬ 
rion of merit and suitability and will make for efficiency if personnel admi¬ 
nistration is run on proper lines. This approach will bring about a diminu¬ 
tion in the currency of personal considerations and increase in the applica¬ 
tion of criteria of merit, suitability and performance test. 
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19. A point has been made in the Report about ex-cadre posts. The 
comparison has been made between the posts of Collectors and total 
strength of the cadre. On the face of it die proportion of 10 to 1 appears 
exorbitant or disproportionate. But it has to be borne in mind that the 
strength of the cadre includes deputation reserve, leave reserve, training 
reserve, junior posts and promotion posts which are reserved for the State 
Civil Services. Together these constitute nearly 45% of the total strength. 
Thus the effective strength for filling the posts of Collector and other reserv¬ 
ed or listed posts and posts under the Central Government is no more than 
55% of the authorised strength i.e., nearly 1760 posts which include 
roughly 20% posts under the Central Government ie. about 640. This 
leaves only 1120 posts in the State cadre of which 320 posts are those of 
Collectors and the balance are posts reserved for the I.A.S. proper other 
than Collectors. Thus the number of posts other than Collectors available 
for I.A.S. in the States is no more than 2i times and not ten times the 
number of posts of Collectors, as appears to have been made out in the 
report. I do not see why we should single out this fact for special atten¬ 
tion and draw the inference that I.A.S. is monopolising posts outside the 
cadre. In fact, technically these are all posts in die cadre. There may be 
room for excluding certain posts from the I-A.S. cadre on the functional 
basis recommended by us in the Report on ‘Personnel Administration* and 
repeated now. But that is quite a different issue from saying that other 
services should also have a share in the ex-cadre posts occupied by the 
members of the I.A.S. In the circumstances it would not be possible for 
me to accept the validity of the case made out here and consequently I am 
unable to concede that any special effort is required to open the doors of 
the so-called ex-cadre posts for other services. 

20. Even otherwise, it is impossible to detract, in actual practice, from 
the primacy of the all-India Services including the I.A.S. This position 
is inherent in the highest position assigned to it both in the pay scale and 
in recruitment. The best paid service must naturally attract the best 
talent and the best talent inevitably must be best paid. If, therefore, we 
are genuine in our attachment to considerations of merit and talent, we 
should not grudge the number of posts which I.A.S. may be occupying or 
will be occupying in future. The facile assumption that certain posts can 
best be filled by men of a particular branch of specialised service sounds 
attractive as a stated proposition but it is seldom appreciated that a large 
number of posts in these categories are such as would be open to both 
specialised and all-India Services and as such I have no doubt that the 
superior talent, better background and higher mental resilience of members 
of the all-India Services are bound to tell in the long run. We need not, 
therefore, be over-sympathetic to the claims of State Services to fill these 
posts though I would concede that they might be included in the area of 
eligibility for consideration if they satisfy the criteria of recruitment. 

21. I now come to the question of necessity of having a Board of 
Revenue in the States to deal with administrative and advisory functions 
apart from the appellate work for the transfer of which to Revenue Tribu¬ 
nals we have unanimously agreed. The case for the institution of these 
Boards rests on the fallowing grounds : 

(a) The secretariat should not be burdened with work of an executive 
nature in regulatory departments. Land Revenue, Land Records, Survey 
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and Settlements, Excise, Sales Tax, other taxation measures, Civil Supplies, 
Transport, etc., are all subjects which throw up considerable executive 
work over the level of the District Heads and below the level of the secre¬ 
tariat. Even where there are certain heads of these departments, they do 
not command either the position or the authority or the standing which 
members of Board of Revenue do. 

(b) It should be necessary to provide for effective executive supervi¬ 
sion over the District Heads in all these matters. To leave these duties to 
be discharged by Secretaries to Government who are burdened too much 
with their normal secretariat functions would mean the absence of supervi¬ 
sion altogether or at least supervision of a sporadic nature which is worse 
than no supervision at all. 

(c) Inter-regional transfers of personnel, promotions on the basis of 
all-State cadres as distinct from district cadres, recruitment and other esta¬ 
blishment matters of a departmental nature having to be dealt with on an 
all-State basis would also require to be dealt with on a centralised basis, 
it is best to leave them to an institution outside the secretariat if these 
matters have to be extricated from the proverbial pigeon-holes or accumu¬ 
lations of the secretariat. 

(d) It would be advantageous for State Governments to have a body 
of senior Civil Servants with experience of district and departmental admi¬ 
nistration to advise them on problems of implementation of relevant mea¬ 
sures and policies and even on the practical aspects of any contemplated 
legislation or policy-decisions. I know from knowledge and experience 
that many pit-falls have been avoided and many practical suggestions have 
emerged from these sources in the past and many legislative measures or 
policy proposals have sometimes undergone radical changes after consulta¬ 
tion with Boards of Revenue or Commissioners-in-Conference which was a 
substitute for Board of Revenue where there were Divisional Commissioners 
and no Boards of Revenue. 

(e) In my judgment, a Board of Revenue of the Madras type is a 
necessity in the States after the abolition of Divisional Commissioners. 
Such an institution is both a shock-absorber between the Collectors and 
Government and is a guide, friend and philosopher to the Collectors on one 
side and an adviser to Government on the other. It is particularly useful 
in concentrated efforts on streamlining rules of procedure and preparation 
of manuals and publications containing guidelines, in inspecting and super¬ 
vising administrative machinery below the State level and in giving 
guidance to Heads of Districts in sorting out difficulties and snags of 
implementation of relevant laws and rules. 

22. On the whole, therefore, l would strongly urge the establishment of 
Boards of Revenue with advisory and supervisory administrative functions 
after the institution of Divisional Commissioners is abolished. The model 
may be taken from Madras where the institution has worked satisfactorily 
and effectively for more than a century. In administrative matters it would 
he a great mistake to fritter away the lessons or the accumulated expe¬ 
rience of a century for the mere reasons of economy or jumping a level, 
fn fact, with the abolition of Divisional Commissioners a level would have 
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been jumped already and our zeal for reform should be content with having 
achieved that at least for the time being. 

23. An exception has been taken in the report to the recommendation 
of the Study Team on Centre and States relationship in favour of a con¬ 
vention that the State Council of Ministers may utilise the Governors for 
dealing with some suitable subjects and favouring the Council of Ministers 
with their advice which should invariably be accepted. I see no constitu¬ 
tional impropriety or no infringement of responsibility of the Council to the 
legislature in such a convention. Actually it is the duty of the Governor 
to advise, persuade and warn though the last word rests with his Council 
of Ministers. If instead of tendering his advice of his own volition he is 
asked by the Council of Ministers to do so in case or class of cases and the 
Council of Ministers as a matter of practice accepts such advice, I fail to 
see any constitutional delicacies or improprieties involved. In fact such a 
convention may encourage faith in the objectivity or impartiality of the 
decision or non-political approach to the consideration of the matter in¬ 
volved. Far from discouraging the growth of such conventions I would 
encourage the Council of Ministers to resort to such conventions in appro¬ 
priate cases and particularly in dealing with service grievances. Such a 
convention would help to establish and sustain the morale of the services. 

24. On the matter of statutory responsibilities of the Governor, I would 
agree that a Governor should deal with such matters in his discretion but 
1 would not make this tantamount to not consulting the Minister concerned 
or to ignoring them in matters which might cause embarrassment to his 
Ministry in this or other spheres of their responsibility. Apart from this, 
I would not let the Governor bypass his Council or his Minister concern¬ 
ed altogether, not consult them and to come to his judgment without making 
himself aware of the views of his Chief Minister or the Minister concerned. 

T would not, however, let the Chief Minister or Minister make an issue of 
it if the Governor does not act in accordance with his advice. 

25. Finally I could not emphasise too much the need for placing faith 
and trust in the administrative machinery, training them adequately for the 
purpose, assisting them in acquiring the correct sense of perspective and 
cultivating the correct psychological and mental approach to problems and 
adopting the right type of public stance in dealing with them. Just as 
diplomacy in international affairs has become more open under the preva¬ 
lence of democratic forms of Government, similarly administration must 
now become more and more open in at least the spheres where it comes 
closely m touch with the masses. The public must be disciplined and 
educated into this outlook on the administrative machinery and similarly 
the latter must concentrate on ever widening the areas of understanding and 
removal of grievances with a view to maximising public cooperation and 
public response. With this end in view I would encourage administrators 
to take more and more part in public discussions of matters which are 
entrusted to them, to participate in seminars, f o take interests affected into 
confidence subject to necessary security safeguards, on contemplated mea¬ 
sures of policy and legislation. It is only in this manner that a bond of 
mutual understanding and fellowship in a common endeavour for achieve¬ 
ment will have been established for the ultimate good of both the services 
and the people—a development which would relieve the political hierarchy 
of several drawbacks and save it from many a pitfall. Whnt is more it 
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would enable the administrative machinery to appreciate the public or 
political implications of their policies and projected laws before they are 
finalised and the latter in turn will show greater appreciation of adminis¬ 
trative problems and snags. 

(Sd/-) V. SHANKAR 

November 4, 1969. 
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Appendix 1 

Extracts from the Administrative Reforms Commission's Report on the Machinery 
of Government of India and its procedures of Work (Chapter II) 

Administration is the executive organ for carrying out the policies and programmes 
of the Government as approved by Parliament. In a democratic set-up, such as ours, it 
is accountable to Parliament through Ministers enjoying its confidence. It functions 
within the framework of a set of constitutional provisions, laws, rules and conventions 
which have been developed over the years. Briefly, the main elements in this frame-work 
are : 

(0 the supremacy of Parliament over the executive and the right of Parliament to seek, 
receive and appraise information about governmental actions with a view to review¬ 
ing the working of administrative machinery; 

(ii) the pre-eminence of the position of the Prime Minister in the Council of Ministers 
and in Administration; 

{Hi) determination of major policies by the Cabinet and the collective responsibility 
of the Council of Ministers to Parliament; 

(iv) the individual responsibility (as a part of the collective responsibility) of each Minister 
holding a portfolio for formulating departmental policies, to oversee their imple¬ 
mentation and to ensure efficient working of the administrative machinery under 
his charge; 

(v) the obligation of Ministers as well as of public servants to uphold the Constitution 
and the rule of law; 

(n) the obligation of every public servant to implement faithfully all policies and decisions 
of the Ministers even if these be contrary to the advice tendered by him; 

(vii) the freedom to public servants to express themselves frankly in tendering advice 
to their superiors including Ministers; and 

(W*i) the observance by public servants of the principles of political neutrality, impartiality 
and anonymity. 
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Appendix II 


Size of State Ministries soon after Fourth General Elections and recently 


(Chapter II) 


State 




As on 1-4-1967 

As indi- 


As on 1-7-1969 

_____—i— 


f ' 

Minis¬ 
ters of 
Cabinet 
rank 

Minis¬ 
ters of 
State 

Deputy 

Minis¬ 

ters 

Parlia¬ 

mentary 

Secre¬ 

taries 

Total Report Minis- 
by ters of 

Study Cabinet 
Team rank 
on 
| State 

Level 

Admn. 

Minis¬ 
ters ot 
State 

Deputy 

Minis¬ 

ters 

Parlia¬ 

mentary 

Secre¬ 

taries 

Total 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Andhra Pradesh 



8 

6 


— 

14 

17 

17 

11 

— 

— 

28 

2. Assam 



10 

5 

2 

.— 

17 

20 

10 

6 

3 

— 

19 

3. Bihar.. 



15 

6 

— 

— 

21 

21 


——President’s Rule- 


4. Gujarat 



9 



— 

9 

15 

9 

— 

6 

2 

17 

5. Haryana 



9 

4 

2 

— 

15 

17 

5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

6. Jammu and Kashmir 



6 

2 

6 


14 

17 

5 

2 

6 

1 

14 

7. Kerala 



13 

.— 

— 

— 

13 

13 

12 

— 

— 

— 

12 

8. Madhya Pradesh 



12 

8 

— 

3 

23 

34 

15 

17 

4 

4 

40 

9. Maharashtra 



16 

.— 

9 

— 

25 

25 

16 

— 

9 

— 

25 

10. Mysore 



14 

— 

8 

.— 

22 

27 

12 

6 

11 

— 

29 

11. Nagaland 



6 

3 

2 

— 

11 

— 

6 

5 

5 

— 

16 

12. Orissa 



10 

-— 

5 

— 

15 

19 

11 

— 

7 

— 

18 

13. Punjab 



6 

— 

4 

— 

10 

16 

6 

— 

—■ 

— 

6 

14. Rajasthan 



9 

— 

3 

— 

1? 

35 

15 

5 

17 

— 

37 

15. Tamil Nadu 



9 

— 

— 

— 

o 

9 

10 

— 

— 

— 

10 

16. Uttar Pradesh 



16 

— 

— 

— 

16 

16 

16 

— 

— 

— 

16 

1,7. West Bengal .. 



18 

— 

— 

— 

18 

18 

28 

3 

— 

— 

31 


Source : Col. 7 : Study Team on State Level Adam. Others : Official Directory (Min. of Home Affairs), 
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Appendix III 


Paragraphs 67 to 69 of the Administrative Reforms Commission s Report on the 
Machinery of the Government of India and its procedures of work (dealing 
with the Code of Conduct for Legislators) (Chapter II) 

67. Relationships between Members *of Parliament and civil servants are largely 
governed by certain well-recognised principles and conventions developed over the years. 
Realising the importance of codifying these conventions in one place, the Ministry of 
Home Affairs has prepared a draft Code to regulate the relationship between Members 
of Parliament and of State Legislatures and the Administration. This Code enjoins upon 
every civil servant the duty to help all Members of Legislatures to the extent possible in the 
discharge of their important functions under the Constitution. Civil servants should give 
priority to Members of Legislatures when they come to see them except where a visitor has 
come by previous appointment and a Member of Legislature has come without any 
appointment. All letters received from Members of Legislatures should receive careful 
aid prompt attention. All communications addressed to a Minister should be replied to by 
the Minister himself. Where, however, this is not convenient or practicable or the reply 
called for is of a routine nature, the reply may be sent under the signature of a senior 
officer, preferably the Secretary. The Code reiterates the provision in the Government 
Servants Conduct Rules that Government servants are not expected to bring any political 
pressure or outside influence to bear upon any superior authority to further their individual 
interests. 

68. The Code places certain obligations on Members of Legislatures too. Members 
should ask for information only about matters of public interest or national interest and 
should abstain from taking up individual cases concerning grant of permits and licences, 
recruitment, promotion, transfer or disciplinary action. They should not seek informa¬ 
tion to further private interests or for use in court litigation or for giving other undue advant¬ 
ages to certain individuals against others. It is pointed out that ... if Government 
continue to take action on cases of individuals sponsored by Members of Legsilatuics, 
they may be adopting a discriminatory course placing others who may not be fortunate 
enough to have such support in a position of disadvantage.” The Code concedes that 
a number of public issues or grievances do arise and Members of Legislatures are un¬ 
doubtedly entitled to see that there is no mal-administration or abuse of power or discretion. 
But in such cases, Members of Legislatures should normally approach the Minister con¬ 
cerned rather than the local officers. They ought not to press or even ask for a particular 
decision. Written communication in all routine matters may be addressed by Members 
to the Secretary of the Department/Ministry concerned, but not to any other officer. For 
more important matters. Members may address the Minister or the Deputy Minister 
concerned. In regard to matters pertaining to fraud, corruption, bribery, mal-administra- 
doo, nepotism, etc., in administration communications should be addressed only to the 
Ministers or Deputy Ministers and copies endorsed to the Minister for Parliamentary 
Affairs. 


69. The above draft Code was placed on the table of Lok Sabba on 21st March, 1967. 
The All-India Whips Conference adopted this Code at its sixth session held in Simlain 
October 1967. The Conference also recommended that a regular record should be main¬ 
tained of all communications received by Ministers from legislators with a view to ensuring 
that the reply is promptly and duly sent. We consider that the draft Code contains salutary 
provisions for promoting healthy and smooth relations between the legislators and civil 
servants. We lend full support to the Code. 
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Appendix IV 


Model List of Secretariat Departments and distribution of subjects among 
them (Chapter ///) 

1. Chief Secretary (1) Department of Personnel (Service structure, 

personnel policies, career development and training, 
senior appointments. Secretariat establishment, 
Public Service Commission, Vigilance, etc.). 

(2) General Administration Department (genera) 
questions, public relations including information 
and publicity), hospitality, administrative reforms, 
etc.). 

(3) Planning. 

2. Secretary (Revenue) Land revenue, land acquisition, land records, land 

reforms, rehabilitation, colonisation, religious en¬ 
dowments, etc. 

3. Secretary (Rural Develop- Rural development, community development, pan- 

ment). chayati raj, agriculture, animals husbandry, forest, 

fisheries, cooperation, dairying, land reclamation, 
etc. 

4. Secretary (Home) Home, police, jails, law and order, excise, etc, 

5. Secretary (Finance) Finance, treasury, taxation, insurance, economics and 

statistics, etc. 

6. Secretary (Education) Education, language, National Cadet Corps, cultural 

affairs, printing and stationery, etc. 

7. Secretary (Health and Local Health and local self government 
Government). 

8. Secretary (Public Works and Town and country planning, PWD (Buildings and 

Tourism). Roads) PWD (Public Health), Urban Estates, capital 

projects, tourism, housing, etc. 

9 . Secretary (Industries and Industries, mines and minerals, industrial training, 

Transport). food, civil supplies, transport, etc. 

10. Secretary (Irrigation and Irrigation, drainage, power, etc. 

Power). 

11. Secretary (Labour and Social Labour and employment, social welfare, scheduled 

Welfare). castes and backward classes, sports, recreation, 

etc. 

12. Secretary (Law and Legislative Legislation, legislative affairs, judicial matters, elec- 
Affairs) (a special category). tions, etc. 
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Appendix V 

Names of States and Union Territories in which Judiciary has been separated from 
the Executive (Information obtained from Ministry of Home Affairs) (Chapter V) 


States 


I- Gujarat 
t. Kerala 
B. Maharashtra 

4. Tamil Nadu 

5. Mysore 

6. Punjab 

7. Haryana 

$. West Bengal 
9. Jammu and Kashmir 

10. Orissa 

11. Nagaland 

12. Bihar 

13. Andhra Pradesh 

14. Madhya Pradesh 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

16. Rajasthan 

IT. Assam 

Union Territories 


I 

| Full and complete, Le the separation covers all the 
I districts in a State. Only criminal preventive cases 
r are tried by Executive Officers; this is more so in 
I Haryana, Maharashtra and Punjab, 

j 

Refused to separate. 

} Partial, i\e„ separation does not cover whole of the 
State, but is operative only in some districts. In 
U.P. again, the executive officers do not try cases 
■t under IPC though they try cases under other cri- 
j minal codes. 


1. Delhi Full and complete 

2. AH other Union Territories Not Yet introduced. 
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Proposed Uniform Grading Structure 
{Chapter IX) 


Appendix VI 



Proposed scales 
(No special pays per¬ 
missible ordinarily) 

Examples of corresponding posts illustrative 
and notional, subject to objective evaluation 


Rs. 3500 (I) 

Secretary to Government of India, Chief Sec¬ 
retary to the bigger States, Chairman and 
some Members of ‘functional’ Boards, etc. 
at Centre, highest level posts of a technical 
nature. 

Senior Level 

Rs. 3000 (II) 

Senior management posts corresponding to 
Additional Secretary, Members, Additional 
Members of some Boards at Centre. 


Rs. 2500—2750 (III) 

Senior management posts corresponding to 
Joint Secretary, Heads of main research 
institutions, Members of Board of Revenue, 
Divisional Commissioners, etc., some Board 
Members at Centre, Heads of Central Depart¬ 
ments, A.G., I.T. Commissioner, Chief Engi¬ 
neer, etc. (Bigger charges). 


Rs. 2000—2250 (IV) 

Heads of important State departments, some 
Central heads of departments, Accountant 

General, Income Tax Commissioner, Chief 
Engineer (of smaller charges), etc. 

Middle Level 

Rs. 1600—2000 (V)* 

Deputy Inspector General of Police, Superin¬ 
tending Engineers (bigger charges), heads of 
smaller departments and Secretaries of bigger/ 
departments in States. 


Rs. 1300-1600 (VI)* 

Secretaries of smaller departments in States, 
DSPs in very difficult districts. Junior Ad¬ 
ministrative Grade in Central Departments, 
Deputy Secretaries in Government of India, 
Superintending Engineers (small charges). 


Rs. 900—1250 (VII) 

Collectors (minor charges). Many posts other 
than this and those given above which are 
presently in the senior scale of the all-India 
Service, and Central Services Class I, or in 
the combined scale of Central Services class I 
can be assigned to this grade after evaluation. 
Some examples could be DSPs, Executive 
Engineers in bigger charges and some pests 
at Under Secretary level in the Central 
Government. 

Junior Level 

Rs. 700—1100 (VIII) 

Many senior scale or combined scale ports in 
all-India and Central Services Class I; many 
in the junior scale of the IAS and IFS can 
be assigned to this grade, e.g. y some Deputy 
Secretaries to State Government, some Under 
Secretaries to Union Government, Deputy 


•The number of grades of Collectors and the scales to the assigned will be dealt with 
in the State Administration Report. 
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heads of departments in States, AIG of 
Police, Executive Engineers in smaller charges, 
etc. 

Rs. 400—960 (IX) 

All posts in Class I other than those given 
above. For the established Class I Services— 
All India and Central—there can be a training 
grade of Rs. 400—500. 

(X) and (XI) 

Rs. 350—900. 

Class II may have two grades. 

(XII) to (XXIV) 

Class III may have 9 to 13 grades with suitable 
pay scales. 


(XXV) 


Class IV. 



Appendix VU 


Extract of Recommendations made in A.R.C.'s Report on Personnel 
Administration 


Unified Grading Structure— its Importance to Personnel Management 

8 (1) The posts in the Civil Service should be grouped into grades so that all those 

which call for similar qualifications and similar difficulties and responsibilities 
are grouped in the same grade. The number of such grades may be between 
20 and 25. 

(2) All the Class I posts may be evaluated and assigned to, say, 9 common pi y 
scales, an illustrative chan of which is attached at the end of this chapter. These 
nine grades or pay scales may he divided into three levels, namely, junior, 
middle and senior. The progress of an officer of an established Class I Service 
among the grades within each level should be on the basis of proved performance. 
Promotions from the junior to the middle level and from the middle to the 
senior level should be by selection. 

i3) The Department of Personnel should undertake urgently a detailed study for 
the purpose of determining the grades as well as the posts to which they should 
be attached. 

9 After all Class I posts under the Centre and those to be manned by the alUratia 

Services in the States have been evaluated and allotted to the various grades, 
other posts at the Centre as well as in the States be taken up for examination 
and the entire Civil Service brought into a framework of 20 to 23 grade*. 

Promotion Policy 

40 Departmental Promotion Committees should be constituted, wherever they do 

not exist now, for appraising the merits of the persons concerned for promotion. 
The Chairman of the Departmental Promotion Committee should be an officer 
at a sufficiently high level. One of the members of the Committee should 
be an officer from a Department not connected with the one in which premo¬ 
tions are considered. 

41 (1) At the end of each year, the official reported upon should submit a brief 

resume, not exceeding three hundred words, of the work done by him bringing 
out any special' achievement of bis. The resume should be submitted to t th« 
reporting officer and should form a part of the confidential record. ; In 
giving his own assessment, the reporting officer should duly take note of the 
resume and after making his own comments and assessment, submit the 
entire record to the next higher officer, namely, the reviewing officer. Th» 
reviewing officer should add his own comments, if any, and algo do the 
grading. 

(2) The gradings in the confidential report should be reduced to three— (i) Ht for 
promotion out of turn; (i7) fit for promotion; and {Hi) not yet fit for pro¬ 
motion. There need he no such category as ‘unfit for promotion’. 

13 ) Only five to ten per cent of officials engaged in work of a similar nature and 
at the same level in any office or oranisation should normally be graded 
•fit for promotion out of turn 1 . This grading should be supported by a 
specific mention of the outstanding work. 

{4) There is no need to communicate adverse remarks to an official. In the 
event of any adverse remarks having been recorded, tbe reviewing officer 
should after discussing them with the reporting officer, and, if necessary, 
the officer reported upon, either confirm the remarks or suitably modify 
them, as the case may be. 

(3) The annual report may be called “Performance Report*’ instead of “Con¬ 
fidential Report”. 
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42 (1) Half of the vacancies available for promotion of Class If officers to Claw F, 

including all-India Services, may be filled by the existing method and the other 
half on the basis of an examination. Class II officers may be allowed to 
sit for this examination, provided that they have put in a prescribed minimum 
number of years of service, say, five, and have not been graded as ‘not yet 
fit for promotion’. 

(2) On the basis of the performance in the written examination, the candidates 
should be categorised as ‘A\ *B\ or ‘C\ The candidates in category 4 C 9 
will be those who do not come up to the standard required; those in *B* 
will be of the required standard and those in ‘A* will be outstanding. The 
valuation should be strict and the persons placed in category ‘A* should 
not, in general, exceed 10 per cent of the candidates who have come up to 
the required standard. 

( 3 ) The performance of all the candidates in their jobs should also be categorised 
as ‘A* or *B\ A final list of officers divided into three classes may then be 
prepared as follows : 

Class I : those who have secured 'A* in the examination as well as in the 
performance gradings. 

Class II : those who have secured VV in one of the two gradings—examina¬ 
tion or performance—and *B* in the other. 

Class III : those who have secured *B' in the examination as well as in the 
performance grandings. 

In each category, the officers should be listed in accordance with their seniority. 
Promotions should then be made in accordance with this list. 

(4) Each candidate will have only two chances for the examination. However, 
if due to an insufficient number of vacancies, a candidate who has secured 
a grading ‘A’ in the' examination is not promoted to Class I, he should be 
allowed to carry forward that grading for the next, and only the next, pro¬ 
motion year. 

43 In respect of promotion from Class III to Class II in cases where no examinations 

arc now held and the area of selection is large enough, an examination of the 
type recommended by us for promotion to Class I from Class II may be introduced 
for the purpose of filling 50 per cent of the vacancies, the other 50 per cent being 
filled by the existing method. 

44 0} In the functional areas, promotions from one grade to another in the Junior 

and Middle levels, in the all-India and the Central Class I Services, should 
be made by a formally constituted Departmental Promotion Committee 
presided over by the Chairman or a Member of the Union Public Service 
Commission. 

(2) Selections to the posts of Deputy Secretaries in areas outside any particular 
functional area should be on the basis of the mid-career selection process 
given in Chapter III. 

( 3 ) Promotion from midcie levels to the senior levels, that is, the senior manage¬ 
ment in the functional area as well as outside the functional area, should 
be by a committee consisting of the Cabinet Secretary, the Secretary of the 
Department of Personnel and one of the senior Secretaries. 

Conduct and Discipline 

45 Rules relating to the recruitment and other conditions of service of Government 

employees, serving the Union may continue to be made by the President in the 
exercise of his powers derived from the Constitution. The rules should, how¬ 
ever, be placed before Parliament. Similar procedure should be adopted ita 
the States also. 

46 (I ) Every Government servant should before entering upon service sign a pledge 

that he will under no circumstances resort to strikes. 

(2) The Essential Services Maintenance Act, 1968, authorising the Central Govern¬ 
ment to prohibit strikes in essential services and providing for penalties for 
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persons participating in prohibited strikes or instigation and financing such 
strikes shall be adopted also by the State Governments. 

47 (3) The employees* representatives in the Joint consultative Bodies at the lowest 

levels—regional or departmental as the case may be—should be directly 
elected by the employees. For the bodies at the higher level or levels, the 
representatives should be chosen through indirect election. 

(2) No person who is not serving under Government should be eligible for election 
to the Joint Consultative Bodies. 

48 A legislation may be passed declaring demonstration inside public offices, leading 

to disruption of orderly and peaceful work, as an offence for which punishment 
can be imposed as on acts of public nuisance. 

49 Where the volume of work in connection with the departmental enquiries justifies 

the appointment of a separate officer for a department, or a group of offices, 
or for a region, a separate, whole-time officer fully trained for conducting dis¬ 
ciplinary proceedings may be appointed. 

50 Powers to Compel attendance of witnesses or production of documents or to 

examine the witnesses on oath, etc., should be vested in the officers holding 
disciplinary inquiries. 

51 The item “withholding of promotions” may be deleted from the list of penalties 

which can be imposed in departmental disciplinary proceedings. 

52 No person should ordinarily be kept under suspension for a period of more than 

three months except in the cases pending in the courts. 

53 (1) Provision should be made in the rules for summary disposal of disciplinary 

cases in respect of misdemeanour or other irregular acts arising from in¬ 
subordination, contempt, and unbecoming conduct including intimidation 
or threat of violence. 

(2) All supervisory officers should be empowered to suspend a subordinate officer 
in circumstances disclosing gross dereliction of duty, subject, however, to 
a review of the order of suspension, within a short time, by the next higher 
authority. 

54 (1) Civil Service Tribunals should be set up to function as final appellate autho¬ 

rities in respect of orders inflicting major punishments of dismissal, removal 
from service and reduction in rank. 

(2) There should be one Tribunal at the Centre with jurisdiction over the aU- 
India Service officers, all the Central Government employees aU Delhi as 
well as all Central Class I employees serving outside Delhi. There should 
be one Tribunal for each State or for a group of States to hear appeals from 
State Government employees as well as Central Government employees 
other than those in Class I stationed in the geographical area within the 
jurisdiction of the Tribunal. 

(3) Each Tribunal should be presided over by a person who is or has been a Judge 
of a High Court, or is qualified to be such a Judge. The Tribunal should 
include an eminent member of the public having experience of administration, 
and a senior officer of Government. 

(4) The Chairman and Members of the Tribunal at the Centre and in the States 
will be appointed in consultation with the Chief Justice of India, or the Chief 
Justice of the High Court concerned. 

(5) The person aggrieved by an order inflicting a major punishment will have 
the right of first appeal to a departmental authority except in a case where 
the order of punishment is passed by the President or the Governor. The 
Tribunals will hear appeals against the first appellate orders as well as the 
punishment order passed by the President or the Governor, as the case may 
be. When the Tribunals are established, the Public Service Commission 
need not be consulted before an order inflicting a major punishment is passed 
by the President or the Governor. 

55 The suggestions made in the report of the Study Team on the Machinery of Govern¬ 

ment of India and its Procedures of Work Part II in paragraphs 9-4 to 9*9 
relating to the enforcement of punctuality, the maintenance of the official pre¬ 
mises, etc., may be considered and implemented by Government. 



Appendix Vlll 

Extracts from the report on Personnel Administration of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission 

Recommendation No . 21 

(1) In making appointments to a State Public Service Commission, the Governor 
should consult the Chairman of the Union Public Service Commission and the 
Chairman of the State Public Service Commission. (The latter may be consulted 
also with regard to the appointment of his own successor). 

(2) Not less than two-thirds of the membership of the Union Public Service Com¬ 

mission should be drawn from among the Chairmen and Members of the State 
Public Service Commissions. 

(3) At least one of the Members of a State Public Service Commission should belong 
to a different State. 

(4) The minimum academic qualification for membership of a Commission should 
be a university degree. 

(5) A member selected from among Government officers should have held office under 
a State Government or the Central Government for at least ten years, and should 
have occupied the position of a head of department or Secretary to Government 
in a State, or a post of equivalent rank under the Central Government, or a compar¬ 
able position in an institution of higher education. 

(6) Members selected from non-officials should have practised at least for ten years 
in any of the recognised professions like teaching, law, medicine, engineering, 
science, technology, accountancy or administration. 

* * * * 


Recommendation No. 13 

A Committee should be set up to go into the questions of devising speedier methods 
of recruitment, in general, of bringing down the proportion of candidates to posts, of 
reducing the expenditure on publicity, and of revising the syllabus of the examinations 
for the higher Services. 
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